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Labor Month in Review 


The November- 
December Review 


In this volume, we have combined the 
November and December issues of the 
Review, in part to speed delivery and in 
part to spread out the materials avail- 
able. For readers who track the Bureau’s 
data through the Current Labor Statis- 
tics tables, please note that the Nov- 
ember tables are presented in their 
entirety on pages 25 through 91 and 
only those tables that would have 
changed in December—the tables con- 
taining monthly data—have been 
produced in the supplementary section 
on pages 92 though 115. 

In the lead article, Jared Bernstein 
and Maury Gittleman take advantage of 
the uniquely rich National Compen- 
sation Survey (NCS) data to examine the 
reasons low-wage workers receive their 
low pay. The NCS data are particularly 
suited for this task because they include 
information about the characteristics of 
a specific job that affect pay-setting for 
that position: knowledge required, com- 
plexity, scope, guidance received, 
physical demands, and so on. Analysis 
of these “leveling factors” shows that 
low-wage work is, in fact, concentrated 
in jobs that have low skill content. How- 
ever, these factors don’t explain every- 
thing: an independent variable marking 
jobs as “low-skilled” has significant 
explanatory power after controlling for 
specific skill content. Whether that is a 
result of an additional, and perhaps 
arbitrary, penalty imposed on low skill 
jobs or whether low skill demands and 
the characteristics of low-wage workers 
interact in a way that actually results in 
lower productivity cannot be deter- 
mined by the model. 

Low-wage work is just one of the 
problems facing the working poor, ac- 
cording to the article by Abraham T. 
Mosisa. Of the 3-1/2 million full-time 
workers who lived in families with 
incomes below the poverty line in 2001, 
slightly more than two-thirds cited low 
earnings, either alone or in conjunction 


with unemployment or involuntary part- 
time work, as part of their labor market 
problems. 

James Campbell has contributed a 
report on multiple jobholding in 2002 on 
a State-by-State basis. Multiple job- 
holding rates were lower than they had 
been a year earlier in 31 States, were 
unchanged in 6, and higher in 13 States 
and the District of Columbia. 


Information sector 
productivity 


Between 1987 and 2001, productivity (as 
measured by output per hour) grew in 
six of the seven industries in the 
information sector for which BLS has 
measures. Output per hour rose fastest, 
15.7 percent per year, among software 
publishers. Productivity growth in the 
telecommunications industries also was 
strong, with increases of 9.9 percent per 
year posted by the wireless telecom- 
munications industry and 6.2 percent 
per year by the wired telecommun- 
ications industry. The only industry 
among the seven with a decline in 
productivity from 1987 to 2001 was cable 
and other subscription programming. 
For more information, see news release 
USDL 03-490, “Productivity and Costs 
by Industry, 2001.” 


Employment dynamics 


New quarterly data on business em- 
ployment dynamics have been issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
data quantify the sizable number of jobs 
that appear and disappear in the U.S. 
economy each quarter. Expanding 
establishments gained 6.1 million jobs 
in the quarter, while opening establish- 
ments accounted for a gain of 1.6 million 
jobs. Contracting establishments lost 
6.2 million jobs, while closing estab- 
lishments accounted for a loss of 1.6 
million jobs. Expanding and contracting 
establishments thus accounted for most 
jobs gained and lost. These first busi- 
ness employment dynamics data were 
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issued in news release USDL 03-521, | 
“New Quarterly Data on Business | 


Employment Dynamics From BLS.” 


Fastest growing counties 


In March 2003, Placer County in 
California had the biggest over-the-year 


percentage increase in employment | 


among the largest counties. Employ- 
ment in Placer County, California, 


located near Sacramento, grew by 4.9 | 


percent from March 2002 to March 2003. 
It was followed by the counties of Lee, 
Florida, and St. Charles, Missouri (4.6 
percent each), Rutherford, Tennessee 
(4.5 percent), and Pinellas, Florida (4.3 
percent). In the Nation as a whole, 


employment fell by 0.3 percent between 


March 2002 and March 2003. 

The biggest absolute gains in over- 
the-year employment were recorded in the 
counties of Clark, Nevada (27,500), San 
Diego, California (20,900), Riverside, 
California (20,400), and Maricopa, 
Arizona, and Pinellas, Florida, (18,500 
each). For more data, see news release 
USDL 03-654, “County Employment and 
Wages: First Quarter 2003.” 


Consumer spending in 
2002 


Average annual expenditures per 
consumer unit rose 2.9 percent in 2002, 
more than the 1.6-percent annual 
average rise in the Consumer Price 


Index. Among the major components of 


spending, expenditures on health care 
showed the largest increase in 2002, 
rising 7.7 percent. Spending on 
entertainment and on_ personal 


insurance and pensions also increased 


more than the average, rising 6.5 and 
4.3 percent, respectively. 

Spending on food, housing, trans- 
portation, and apparel and services all 
rose less than the overall average; 


apparel and service showed the smallest | 


increase, 0.3 percent. For more 


information, see news release USDL 03- | 
759, “Consumer Expenditures in 2002.” 
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Low-Wage Labor 


Exploring low-wage labor with 
the National Compensation Survey 


An analysis based on the National Compensation Survey 
of Occupational Wages indicates that low-wage work 
is concentrated in jobs that require low-level skills 


number of studies have examined the 
Acer of low-wage workers 
d their wage trends.' Most of these 

studies analyze the earnings and characteristics 
of low-wage workers themselves, in large part 
because such data are readily available. Less 
work has focused on the characteristics and, in 
particular, the skill demands of low-wage jobs.” 

This article uses a relatively new data set to 
examine the skill content of low-wage jobs. The 
data set is from the National Compensation 
Survey of Occupational Wages (NCS), a survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
one in which the unit of observation is the job, not 
the worker. That is, information in the ncs relates 
to narrowly defined occupations and provides 
data on wages, industries, unionization, full- or 
part-time status, and other useful characteristics 
associated with those occupations. 

A major advantage of the ncs is the assign- 
ment of so-called leveling factors to each job. 
The factors, described in detail in the next 
section, are designed to explain the content of 
the job on a number of dimensions, including 
knowledge required, complexity, and super- 
visory responsibilities, among others. The 
factors provide unique information about the 
skill demands, job responsibilities, and working 
conditions of jobs in the current economy. 

After describing the low-wage labor market 
in terms of leveling factors, the article goes on 
to examine the relationship between job content 
and wages, focusing on jobs at the bottom of 
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the wage distribution. Of particular interest is 
explaining why the wages in such jobs are so 
low. Certainly, one explanation is that 
productivity is low in these jobs, but other 
explanations are possible as well—for exam- 
ple, that workers in low-wage jobs have limited 
bargaining power. The ncs data on each job’s 
skill requirements and responsibilities, which 
will be seen to serve as proxies for the level of 
productivity, provide an opportunity to 
address this issue. From the data, a low-skill 
profile is created that groups jobs together 
wherein only low levels of each of the factors 
are required. Regression analysis then ex- 
amines the question of whether the low pay of 
such jobs can be explained by the job content 
or whether, after controlling for job content, 
there remains a negative wage premium. The 
latter turns out to be the case, for which various 
interpretations are offered. 


The NCS 


The data for the analysis that follows come 
from the 2001 Ncs. With the use of appropriate 
weights, the survey is designed to be rep- 
resentative of private establishments with 1 or 
more workers (with the exception of agriculture 
and private households) and State and local 
governments with 50 or more workers. The 
Federal Government is excluded from the scope 
of the survey. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
uses the survey to produce statistics on mean 
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wages by occupation, for the United States as a whole and for 
roughly 80 metropolitan areas. 

The sample of the ncs is selected in three stages. First, 
geographic areas are chosen for study, and then, within each 
area, a representative sample of establishments is drawn. 
Within each establishment, information is collected on a 
sample of jobs, with the number of jobs depending on the size 
of the establishment. The Bureau then collects data on the 
hourly wage for a given job, which is an average of the wages 
of all workers in the job. Defined as the organization’s most 
narrow occupational classification, the job is thus the unit of 
observation used in this study. 

The survey contains information on establishment char- 
acteristics, as well as on attributes of the job. Of the latter, the 
most important for the purposes of this article are the variables 
that measure job content. The survey contains 10 such 
measures, referred to as Jeveling factors.’ All but one of the 
factors are drawn from the U.S. Office of Personnel Man- 
agement’s Factor Evaluation System, which is used to pro- 
vide a grade level—and thus establish a pay range—for U.S. 
Federal Government positions. For each factor, an integer score 
is given, ranging from 1 up to the highest level possible.° The 
scores are based on job descriptions and interviews with 
company representatives. The factors do not give information 
directly on the amount of education, training, and experience 
needed for the job, but rather describe different dimensions of 
the work, with most factors indicating either the level of skills 
needed to carry out a job successfully or the responsibilities that 
the incumbent has. In addition, the factors include measures 
relating to the working conditions of the job. 

The knowledge factor assesses the nature and extent of 
information that workers must understand to do acceptable 
work, as well as the nature and extent of the skills needed to 
apply their understanding. A related factor, complexity, is an 
index of the intricacy of tasks, the difficulties involved in 
identifying what work needs to be done, and the degree to 
which high levels of analytical skills are required to carry out 
the work. The factor guidelines measures whether the 
employee has discretion in carrying out the work or must 
follow strict, detailed guidelines. The factor scope and effect 
gauges both the breadth of the work and its impact within and 
outside the organization. Low scores on this factor are given 
to those who perform routine work, the influence of which 
does not extend beyond the immediate organizational unit, 
while the highest scores are reserved for those involved in 
planning, developing, and carrying out programs that have a 
major impact on the mission of an organization. These four 
factors can be subsumed under the rubric “analytic skills,” 
although they capture dimensions of the job that go beyond 
that term’s connotation. 

Two of the 10 leveling factors serve to establish a worker’s 
place in an organization’s hierarchy. Supervision received 
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gives a sense of the autonomy of the worker with respect to 
his or her supervisor; supervisory duties assesses the extent 
to which the worker supervises other workers. Two other 
factors also relate to the nature of a worker’s job-related 
interpersonal relationships, not, however, with those ranking 
directly above or below the worker. A job receives a low rating 
for personal contacts if an employee’s interactions are mainly 
with workers in the same unit or with the public, but in highly 
structured settings where the worker cannot exercise any 
discretion. High ratings for this factor go to jobs in which the 
contacts are with top-ranking officials from outside the 
company in highly unstructured settings. Purpose of contacts 
rates the nature of the contacts, which range from those merely 
intended to obtain or provide factual information to those 
whose “purpose is to justify, defend, negotiate, or settle 
matters involving significant or controversial issues.” 

The final two factors measure physical aspects of the job. 
The factor physical demands gauges whether the work 
requires significant physical exertion, as well as whether 
specific physical abilities are required, such as agility or 
dexterity. Finally, as its name implies, work environment has 
to do with working conditions and is less closely related to a 
job’s skill requirements and responsibilities than are the other 
factors. Work environment considers whether the worker has 
to be concerned about the risk of injury coming from po- 
tentially dangerous machinery or materials, from difficult 
working conditions, such as working at great heights, or from 
the threat of physical attack. 


Defining low-paid work 


In order to describe the low-wage labor market, it is necessary 
to define what is meant by “low wage.” Because there is no 
consensus among economists as to how to define the term, 
three different definitions are set forth in this study. In 
operationalizing these definitions, jobs are weighted by the 
number of hours the jobholder works in the course of a year. 
Thus, the measures presented of the prevalence of low-paid 
work are in terms of the share of total hours worked for low 
wages, rather than the proportion of jobs that pay low wages. 
Two of the definitions of “low wage” are relative measures, 
in that work in a given job is classified on the basis of how 
that job’s hourly wage rate compares with the hourly wage 
rates of other jobs. The first defines an hour of work as being 
remunerated at a low wage if the hourly rate of pay is below 
two-thirds of the median rate of pay, which, in the 2001 ncs 
data, implies a cutoff of $8.67. This definition is one that has 
been used in cross-country comparisons.” With such a def- 
inition, a movement toward a more unequal distribution of 
wages will tend to increase the share of work that is low paid. 
The second definition defines low wages as those wage rates 


which fall into the bottom quintile of the wage distribution. | 


Clearly, with such a definition, the share of hours worked that 
will be classified as low paid will not change as the distribution 
of wages changes and will instead be fixed at 20 percent.® The 
final definition of low paid is an absolute one, encompassing 
’ all hours for which earnings are below $8 per hour. This rate 
was chosen because it is a characteristic wage rate of those in 
low-wage jobs. It is near the average earned by many welfare 
leavers’ and is also close to the average of jobs in the low- 
wage profile created from the data later in the analysis. 

Before turning to a description of the low-wage labor market 
on the basis of the measures of job content, it is useful to measure 
the size of that market and, for purposes of comparison with past 
work, describe it in terms of job and establishment characteristics 
that are available in other data sets. As shown in the following 
tabulation, defining low pay on the basis of two-thirds of the 
median wage implies that 21.6 percent of hours worked are low 
paid, not far from the 20 percent that are low paid according to 
the bottom-quintile definition: 


Share of hours worked 


Definition of “low paid that are low paid 


Wage rate less than two-thirds 


MeGlal Wace rate mccsevaer cress: 21.6 
BOttom Quint erriccccrececcessceoseseerss 20.0 
Wage rate less than $8 per hour ...... 16.3 


According to the absolute definition, the share of hours that 
are low paid is a bit smaller: 16.3 percent. 


(In percent] 


Share of hours worked that is low paid, by definition of “low paid” and establishment characteristic 


Characteristics of low-paid jobs 


Table 1 shows, for each definition of “low paid,” the share of 
hours worked that is low paid, by establishment characteristic. 
Among the major industry divisions, retail trade stands out 
as having by far the largest share of low-paid hours worked, 
with a majority (or near majority for the absolute definition of 
low paid) of hours worked falling into this category. The 
industry division with the next highest concentration of low- 
paid jobs, services, has a rate of low pay that is close to that 
for the economy as a whole. Public administration has the 
lowest rate, although the proportions for mining; con- 
struction; and transportation, communications, and public 
utilities are just a few percentage points more. 

Consistent with research which shows that pay tends to 
increase with employer size,'° the rate of low pay is highest at 
small establishments and falls monotonically as estab- 
lishment size rises. The difference between the smallest and 
the largest establishments is quite striking, with one-quarter 
to one-third of hours worked in establishments with fewer 
than 100 employees being low paid, compared with less than 
1 in 20 in establishments with 2,500 or more employees. Jobs 
in the for-profit sector are considerably more likely to be low 
paid than those in the realm of nonprofit work, and the same 
is true for jobs in privately owned establishments relative to 
those in establishments owned by State and local govern- 
ments.” 

Table 2 presents the share of hours worked that are low 


Characteristic 


Wage rate less 
than two-thirds 
median wage rate 


Wage rate less 


Bottom quintile than $8 per hour 


Major industry division 


COMSTUCTOMNeaiectccteteates cccaueey srccsenecatsttaccsuerecescaresence 


Transportation, communications, 
and public utilities 


PUBIC AGMINISttAauOMie-cactestecstecssranccnecevstcescsccessasssc 


Number of employees in establishment 


AEH OPINION Oise sntacertsesnetre gt sacs se-uaranscccacecstasteussssex 


Not for profit 


FTAA Sra dere tate tone cots ae Re xiseceeseadentasseduscecscvereassass 
SEE RIC NOCAN io oescteses acesencouatasventeaveretiahavatvhvanvaddans 


Ma UTACIUNING accencecessnccsnccceseocexactecesnucsasnecorarssacasance 12.3 


WiholeSale trade ..c.cs.sscccecs><-c-eses--sveences mee 15.0 
FROtaUL AMO Sree teat ceacas ies case Ceceakcxseceussdaccostecerouecenspecee 55.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ............ccee Talal 
SONVICOS essere etrctoncevenckersucetacetececesudosevaschsotcsuasssiasd 22.1 


Dee Oe ee scsrecsthcceessre cer iere casseng-oseatnasevanniavesucetorescyessssas 31.0 
NOD = 249 eiecre ccserecererececverorenccresassvacct@otsrarenesenccencerer 22.3 
EO AO ere een ee envava renal eaicc coeewasbcssboncscecentvaa“asieasns 17.6 
aa ie crete entenenes ees ceca th asccventsccoaperatsncsucenetecsqsenssucs 14.1 
POO 2) AGG eae rccserecesacapasteatacsvednsadericesveusncssnussoaeasdss 10.7 


FOP ON OM hereezterastonsrsescavedscssctes tatucscateestacce?-desnsccsancaces 25.0 


6.1 4.5 
13.6 10.2 
53.8 48.3 

9.6 Tél. 
20.1 15.6 

3.7 2.3 
29.1 24.3 
20.6 16.6 
15.8 11.8 
12.5 9.7 

9:3 6.6 

4.0 2.9 
23.3 19.1 

8.7 6.5 
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paid, by a number of job characteristics. Major occupation 
groups can be divided into three categories in terms of the 
prevalence of low-wage work. The first category, comprising 
the three high-level white-collar groups (managers, pro- 
fessional specialty occupations, and technical workers) and 
the lone group of skilled blue-collar occupations (precision 
production, craft, and repair workers), has a very small share 
of work that is low paid. Occupations in the second cat- 
egory—administrative support occupations; machine oper- 
ators, assemblers, and inspectors; and transportation and 
material-moving occupations—have a moderate share of low- 
paid work, ranging from about 10 percent to 20 percent, 
depending on the definitions. Finally, sales occupations; 
handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers; and 
service workers, the major occupation groups with the highest 
share of low-paid work, ranging from 30 percent to 50 percent, 
make up the third category of occupations. 

There is a large difference in the rates of low pay between 
nonunion and union jobs, with the rate for the former being 
roughly 3 times that of the latter. This gap is due to the twin 
facts that, for a given job, pay tends to be higher in the union 
than in the nonunion sector’? and that the rate of unionization 
among the least skilled workers is lower than it is for other 
workers.!? Part-time jobs are highly likely to be low paid, with 
three-fifths to two-thirds of hours worked falling into that 
category, depending upon the definition used. In contrast, the 
rates for full-time work range from about 10 percent to 15 percent. 
As with differences in rates of low pay by union status, the gap 
in wages between part-time and full-time work is attributable to 


ike] °)(-97aag Share of hours worked that is low paid, by definition of “low paid” and job characteristic 


two factors, in this case (1) the greater prevalence of part-time 
jobs in industries and occupations in which both part- and full- 
timers are low paid and (2) lower wage rates paid part-timers for 
the same jobs that full-timers do.'* 


Skill levels of low-paid jobs 


As noted earlier, the Ncs is unique in that it provides infor- 
mation on the skills, responsibilities, and working conditions 
associated with each job. Before turning to see where low- 
wage jobs stand in terms of the job content scores, it is useful 
to examine the distribution of those scores for the labor market 
as a whole, shown in table 3. The first factor listed in the table 
is knowledge, which past research has shown is the job 
content measure most strongly related to wages.'> There are 
nine different levels for this factor; those jobs at level 5 require 
the sort of knowledge one would acquire by obtaining a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent in experience and training. 
Approximately one-quarter of hours worked require 
knowledge at level 5 or above, which is in rough accord with 
the share of employees with 4-year degrees. At the other end 
of the scale, level 1, some 12 percent of jobs require little or no 
previous training or experience; just above this level, nearly 
half of hours worked are at knowledge levels 2 and 3. The 
distribution of hours worked by level of complexity is broadly 
similar, with more than 70 percent of work at levels 2 and 3. 
The pattern is somewhat different for the factor called 
guidelines and for that titled scope and effect: about one- 
third of hours worked are at the lowest level, another one- 


[In percent] 
4 
Wage rate less 
Characteristic than two-thirds Bottom quintile Wage rate less 
median wage rate than $8 per hour 
Major occupation group 

Executive, administrative, and managerial ................ 0.6 0.6 0.5 
PLOLOSSIONAl! "SHOCIANY s crctacacnvsss bap quensrslacstvactrunvitednnss : Aud 5 
AGH AIGA i klies, SuderipaoanuwhCieat eaeae: 2.6 2.4 1.6 
Sales Hance iascacaeavta tung dapanuhig etre iv oKlseugei owas CON RAE 39.7 38.0 32.9 
Administrative SUPPOTt ..........esseee 16.1 13.5 7.6 
SONICS aes cases ancpapaviseu tris oacaleneoceteresrcannaccel 1 52.7 50.1 44.0 
Precision production, craft, ANd repair ..........cceceeee 3.4 3.0 2.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors...... 21.3 19.5 15.1 
Transportation and material Moving .............cccccce0e 15.0 13.1 10.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, : 

GING IRON ONS Iaecenshcavasavacasecveccustav.cervennies tan taaaveneareeeete? 40.5 37.5 29.8 

Collective bargaining agreement 
NOL COVGIGO Wranatgcerssiscassvarrerteaasnbicunic auntie Penrneasece 24.7 
COVEIGC vexnicativataessrsPias«ievssnads yececniavrnecivananhi ea ienetienerys Técil Be bs 
Full-time or part-time status 

PAT AITIO. fveccageieinivestcacroccdtvsracenetisvaecavetureouaceeene tries 67.2 64.4 
FUN RUM OS 2. sccccecerestosnyelspescesssduicaxctiexiavecaci cuctacseneene arene 15.8 14.3 708 
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| Table 3. | Distribution of hours worked, by level of factors 
(In percent] 
Level 
Factor 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
if 
Knowledge ee Was Stee ae snes edsec wceaneneneeel Meeks 12.0 29.2 20.2 13.0 6.8 12.1 Sil 1.4 0.1 
Complexity Be ar Senet Sc dss tat sex eeeevetes 21.6 36.9 33.9 5.3 2.3 A = Ss = 
GUISES ett nes citice het eee 36.8 36.2 22.5 4.2 4 _ _ = == 
Scope BUN CREE sx cascecaa reo cogs anon abe 33.6 35.9 25.8 SD 1.1 A _ = = 
Supervision received ............0..:00c0008 24.3 42.7 CTA 5.4 6 _ = = = 
MUPEIVISONY GULIESa..c. sere eee 79.8 Toth 11.0 1.3 2 _ _ = <= 
OTSOMalCOMtACtS resets csesyssccseneeee 49.4 39.7 10.7 3 _— — = = = 
Purpose of contacts 66.8 25.0 7.8 4 — — = = = 
Physical demands ...... 39.0 58.8 2.2 _ _ — = = = 
Work @nvironment ...........c:ccccceceeseereeeseeee 48.2 50.0 1.8 _ _ — = = = 
4 4 = 

Note: Dash indicates no such level for factor. 


third are at level two, and the remainder is spread across the 
upper levels. 

Turning to factors relating to interpersonal interactions 
on the job, it is evident that most jobs are structured so that 
employees receive a fair degree of supervision: only 6 percent 
of hours worked are in jobs in which the supervision received 
is at level 4 or above. (At level 4, the supervisor sets the over- 
all objectives, but the employee and supervisor, in con- 
sultation, develop the deadlines, projects, and work to be 
done.) The flip side of the coin is that the vast majority of 
jobs—the 80 percent of hours rated at level 1—have no 
supervisory responsibilities whatsoever. More generally, in 
nearly 90 percent of hours worked, personal contacts are quite 
restricted: interaction is either with employees in the same 
establishment or with the general public, but in structured 
settings (levels 1 and 2). Consistent with this observation, 
the vast majority of jobs is at the lowest two levels for purpose 
of contacts as well. 

In light of the ongoing shift of the economy from blue- 
collar to white-collar jobs, it may be surprising that nearly 
three-fifths of hours worked are in jobs that require some 
physical exertion, including long periods of standing; re- 
curring bending, crouching, and stooping; and recurring 
lifting of moderately heavy items. Work is almost evenly 
divided between that involving normal safety precautions 
typical of such places as offices, meeting and training rooms, 
libraries, residences, and commercial vehicles and that 
involving moderate risks or discomforts requiring special 
safety precautions, such as those typically utilized in work 
with machinery, contagious diseases, or irritant chemicals. 
Only 2 percent of hours worked are in jobs with high risks, 
either from exposure to dangerous situations or because of 
unusual environmental stress that requires a range of safety 
and other precautions. 

Table 4 shows the share of hours worked that is low paid 


for each level of each factor. For knowledge level 1, for example, 
78.5 percent of hours are paid at or below two-thirds of the 
median hourly wage. It is clear that individuals in a job rated 
at that level, which requires knowledge of only simple, routine, 
or repetitive tasks and little or no previous training, are highly 
likely to be holding positions that are classified as low paid, 
independently of the definition of low paid. For knowledge 
level 2, roughly one-quarter to two-fifths of the hours worked 
are low paid. Workers whose jobs have a knowledge rating of 
level 3 or above are highly unlikely to have low-paid jobs. 
The other three factors in the analytic skills category show 
broadly similar relationships between job level and the share 
of low-paid workers: at least two-fifths of hours worked at 
level 1 for these factors are low paid, with the share dropping 
quickly as one moves to higher levels. 

As regards the four interpersonal factors, the patterns are 
somewhat different. With the exception of supervision 
received, the share of work at level 1 that is low paid never 
exceeds 40 percent. The lower share than that for factors in 
the analytic skills category is partly a consequence of the fact 
that level 1 of the interpersonal factors—again with the 
exception of supervision received—tends to contain a larger 
share of total hours worked than is the case for factors in the 
analytic skills category. Thus, low-paid hours are less likely 
to dominate the interpersonal-factor categories. This lesser 
prevalence is most clearly seen in the case of supervisory 
duties: with about 80 percent of hours worked at level 1—a 
level with no supervisory responsibilities—and the share of 
low-paid work in the neighborhood of 20 percent, the 
mathematical limit on the rate of low-paid work is about 25 
percent. 

Even so, it is still the case that, for the interpersonal factors, 
there is a strong negative relationship between the job level 
and the share of work that is low paid. This is not true, 
however, for the two factors gauging physical aspects of the 
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} Table 4. | “ui Share of hours worked that is low paid, by level of factors 
{In percent) 
Wage rate less Wage rate less 
Factor than two-thirds Bottom quintile 
median wage rate maneepeoes 
Knowledge 

78.5 Taf 68.5 
37.5 34.0 25.8 
6.8 5.6 3:3 
9 ai, 4 
9 8 a7 
7 eZ a 
0) 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
65.3 61.9 53.5 
20.8 18.6 13.4 
6 5 3 
0 me) m0) 
0 0 0 
{0} 0 0 
53.8 50.4 42.4 
6.0 5.0 3.1 
a A 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 .0 
53.4 50.0 42.4 
10.9 9.6 6.3 
3 3 5 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 .0 
60.3 57.2 49.2 
17.0 14.9 10.7 
4 4 2 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

Supervisory duties 
26.4 24.5 20.1 
7.0 6.4 4.6 
3.0 2.6 1.5 
J a “ 
0 m0) 0 

Personal contacts 
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job: work requiring some physical exertion is actually more 
likely to be low paid than both work that is sedentary and 
work that requires considerable physical exertion. A similar 
finding is evident for the factor measuring the work en- 
vironment: jobs with moderate safety risks are more likely to 
be low paid than both jobs with low risks and jobs with high 
risks. 


Wage penalties and low-skilled work 


As expected, the descriptive tables show a fairly clear link 
between lower levels of skill demands and low wages. The 
question remains as to the extent to which these skill factors 
fully explain the wages paid in low-wage jobs. That is, if we 
consider the hourly wage in the job to be an outcome variable, 
can the leveling factors, along with other characteristics of 
the job that are correlated with wages, explain the pay gap 
between low-wage and higher wage jobs? If not, then to what 
do we attribute the remaining gap? Is it evidence of a wage 
penalty suffered by those in low-wage jobs? This section 
uses regression analysis to examine these questions. The goal 
is to shed light on the question of whether the pay in less 
skilled jobs is in accordance with productivity (as represented 
by the leveling factors) or whether there is an additional 
wage penalty associated with low-skilled work. 

To address this issue, it is necessary to designate which 
jobs are low skilled. Toward that end, the leveling factors are 
used to create a low-skill profile. That is, the scores on a 
combination of factors are used, with levels chosen that are 
consistent with less skilled job content. For example, jobs 
with low knowledge requirements (“simple, routine, or 
repetitive tasks”) and low complexity (“the work consists of 
tasks that are clear-cut and directly related. There is little or 
no choice to be made in deciding what needs to be done”) are 
selected to be in the profile. Jobs within this profile also have 
no supervisory duties and are in fact tightly controlled by 
supervisors. Further, the worker’s personal contacts within 
and without the firm are limited and involve only routine 
responsibilities, such as those common to a receptionist and 
not an architect. A complete definition of the low-skill profile 
is given in table 5. 

On average, jobs with the low-wage profile pay an hourly 
wage of $8.33, compared with a mean of $18.37 for the rest of 
the jobs in the labor market. To begin to explain this gap, the 
logarithm of hourly wages is regressed on the profile indicator, 
giving a baseline wage gap between low- and higher skilled 
jobs. Then, establishment and job characteristics are added, 
in turn, to the regression, followed, finally, by the factor 
scores.'® With each new set of wage determinants, the mag- 
nitude and statistical significance of the negative wage pre- 
mium associated with jobs that have a low-skill profile are 
examined, with the aim of gauging the extent to which these 


other determinants explain the negative premium associated 
with low-skill work. If the other regressors fully explain the 
gap (that is, if the coefficient on the profile goes to zero), then 
there is arguably no wage penalty associated with low-wage 
work—or at least none that cannot be explained by estab- 
lishment or job characteristics and skill demands. 

The first row of table 6 shows the “raw differential”: the 
relative difference between the pay of jobs that have a low- 
skill profile and the pay of other jobs. (This regression 
contains only the profile indicator and a constant.'’) The 
coefficient is a highly significant —0.708; measured in log 
points, it implies a negative pay differential of about 51 
percent.'* Adding establishment characteristics reduces the 
coefficient by about 0.20 log point. The addition of job 
characteristics has an even larger effect, lowering the profile 
coefficient by another 0.25 log point. Although these reduc- 
tions in the raw differential are significant, after controlling 
for establishment and job characteristics we are still left with 
a coefficient on the profile of —0.265 with a very large t- 
statistic, implying that jobs requiring this low-level com- 
bination of skills pay about 23 percent less than other jobs, 
on average. Clearly, this is a large difference. 

However, the regression just carried out does not control 
for the full range of leveling factors. Once they are controlled 
for, in the fourth row of the table, the absolute value of the 
coefficient on the low-wage profile falls sharply, to —0.055, 
although it is still highly significant. This is obviously of a 
considerably smaller magnitude, but it still deserves attention 
because, after all, among labor economists, it is widely held 
that an extra year of schooling raises wages by an amount 
only slightly greater in magnitude. 

Thus, for jobs that combine low content scores—and many 
low-wage jobs do—hourly wages are about 5 percent lower 
than would be predicted by a model that includes job content 
scores and other highly detailed controls. How is such a result 
to be interpreted? One possibility is that workers in low-skilled 
jobs are paid even less than what one would predict on the 
basis of the skill demands of their jobs. This situation could 
arise if such workers do not have the bargaining power to 


| Table 5. | Definitions of low-skill and high-skill profiles 


Low-skill profile: High-skill profile: 
Factor level is less than level is greater than 
or equal to— or equal to— 
Knowledge Ssoeet cesses seers 2 5 
COMPIEXItVise sees eee 2 3 
GUIGClINGS 2. ees. reese 2 3 
Scope and effect .............. 2 s) 
Supervision received ......... 1 3 
Supervisory duties ............ 1 2 
Personal contacts ............. 2 2 
Purpose of contacts ......... 2 2 
Physical demands ............. 2 1 
Work environment ............. 2 1 
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obtain wages commensurate with their productivity. 

A second possibility is that the model is overstating the 
productivity level of those in low-skilled jobs by not taking 
into account the interactions among the different factors— 
interactions that are implicit in the definition of the low-skill 
profile. To take one out of many possible interactions among 
the factors, the increase in wages that occurs when the level 
of the knowledge factor rises may depend on the level of the 
factor for scope and effect; in other words, there may be greater 
returns to knowledge when work has a greater impact on the 
organization as a whole. Interactions will then be important in 
cases where productivity is not just the sum of different skills, 
but in fact depends on the combination of different skills. To 
take a simple example from the world of sports, to be an 
effective “serve and volley” tennis player, it is necessary both 
to have a good serve and to volley well. If one of these two 
components is mediocre, the serve-and-volley strategy will 
not work very well. 

The data presented do not uniquely determine an inter- 
pretation that is most accurate. Given that the job and estab- 
lishment controls, including industry, occupation, sector, 
union status, and size of establishment—all of which are 
significant in these regressions—are fairly extensive, it could 
be argued, on the one hand, that the model does in fact control 
for many important correlates of bargaining power, favoring 
the second, skill-based interpretation. On the other hand, 
because the ncs is job, and not person, based, the model lacks 
controls for personal characteristics, including race and 
gender, which might be associated with lower pay.'® Take, for 
example, a low-skilled job like food preparation. It could be 
that low knowledge and low complexity interact to lead to a 
less productive outcome, or it could be that such jobs incur a 
wage penalty even after the model controls for relevant skill 
demands. Again, we cannot resolve this important inter- 
pretive difference, but we can test to see whether the same 
analytical issue exists with regard to high-skilled jobs. 

To do so, we ask whether the same type of premium exists 


| Table 6. | wa Regression coefficients on skill profiles! 


in reverse for jobs with high factor scores. If not, one might 
argue that low-wage workers fall uniquely outside of a model 
in which the pay in jobs is closely tied to productivity; that is, 
while the earnings associated with high-skilled jobs are fully 
explained by returns to skill, the pay in low-skilled jobs is not. 
(Such jobs carry an extra penalty.) Jobs that have a high-skill 
profile, by the definition presented here (see table 5), are high 
in knowledge (equivalent to the knowledge that would be 
acquired by earning a bachelor’s degree), are reasonably 
complex (“[the] work includes various duties and unrelated 
processes and methods”), and have guidelines that are not 
completely spelled out. These jobs also have at least some 
degree of supervisory duties and involve personal contacts 
that extend beyond employees in the immediate organization. 

Results for the high-skill profile are shown in table 6. The 
raw differential, a highly significant 0.903, is even larger in 
absolute value than in the low-skill case. The next two rows 
show a similar pattern, as the addition of other determinants 
sharply reduces the high-skill-profile coefficient. However, in 
contrast to the case for low-skill jobs, when the leveling 
factors are added to the specification the coefficient falls to 
nearly zero and is not statistically significant. Unlike the pay 
in low-skill jobs, pay in high-skill jobs appears to be fully 
explained by skill content. 

However, this result is not robust, in that it is sensitive to 
how the high-skill profile was defined, in an admittedly 
arbitrary manner. By changing the definition of the high-skill 
profile only slightly—supervisory responsibilities were no 
longer required—the coefficient on the profile remained 
significant after the leveling factors were controlled for. For 
example, as shown in the fourth row of the table, the low- 
wage-profile coefficient is —0.055 (t-statistic =—3.98); the last 
row shows that the analogous coefficient for the initial high- 
skill profile is an insignificant 0.021 (t-statistic = 1.62). If, 
however, the supervisory requirements are lowered slightly, 
that coefficient rises to 0.034, with its t-statistic of 2.79 
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Profile and regression step Coefficient t-statistic R squared 
sk P I 7 

Low-skill profile 
PREV Ho CHCTONE  reclarenircrertr tee fe Mecca vies On Payer Pater mem cree rive —0.708 —61.68 0.280 
Add establishment characteristics®.....0..c0csscccse. -516 63.28 506 
Add job characteristics? ....cccccccccccccsessosessssssseseeeevvsseseseeeee — 265 -37.68 724 
Add Vevelitigs taCtOFS 6 csccuccasscsSivent&eoss dvaevniorsatonersrecnnnetecs -.055 -3.98 825 

High-skill profile 
FRAW GUIS IE eetate crucss ct. ccarocr rsa prteberve teaececisescaect vey ener eT .903 61.40 
Add establishment characteristics? .........0.0..ccccccccscccessececeeeees 188 54.99 ee 
Add sloby Charactenstles sn. .5. ctrseterctsernssicuraucnsristete Bron ereee 865 21.13 718 
RAS OVUM RRR desc issc cide ksssiccdncosece tee een 021 1.62 825 
Number of observations = 122,081 

' See text for definition. 2 


See note 16 in text for a description of specific regressors. 


indicating significance at the 1-percent level. 
Unfortunately, here again, two legitimate, but contra- 
dictory, interpretations remain. The results could support the 
_case that, unlike high-skilled jobs, low-skilled jobs carry a 
unique wage penalty that remains once skill is controlled for 
(although this result is sensitive to how we define high-skilled 
jobs). But the results are also consistent with the argument 
that the wage penalty is simply a function of skill interactions, 
an explanation in keeping with pay being commensurate with 
productivity. 


USING THE NCS, THIS ARTICLE HAS EXAMINED the extent of low- 
wage work in the current labor market. The descriptive 
analysis presented reveals that, under various definitions of 
the term, a significant share of hours is devoted to low-wage 
work. For example, just under 22 percent of all hours worked 
in 2001 paid less than two-thirds the median wage rate ($8.67), 
one widely used measure of low earnings. An important 
feature of the ncs is its leveling factors, which delineate in 
some detail the skill requirements of the jobs in the U.S. labor 
market. The analysis shows that low-wage work is dis- 
proportionately concentrated among low scores on these 
measures of skill content. 

The leveling factors, along with a set of other useful 
controls, allow some of the determinants of low pay to be 
tested. A hypothetical low-skill profile aids in examining 
whether a variable indicating that a job is low skilled has 


Notes 


! See Jared Bernstein and Heidi Hartmann, “Defining and Char- 
acterizing the Low-Wage Labor Market,” in The Low-Wage Labor 
Market: Challenges and Opportunities for Economic Self-Sufficiency 
(Washington, pc, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
1999), and other papers in that volume. 


2 An exception is Harry Holzer, What Employers Want: Job 
Prospects for Less-Educated Workers (New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1996). 


3 The survey provides comprehensive measures of occupational 
wages, compensation cost trends, the incidence of benefits, and detailed 
benefit provisions. The analysis that follows uses data only from that 
part of the survey concerned with occupational wages. 


4 The description of the factors is based on National Compensation 
Survey: Occupational Wages in the United States, Bulletin 2552 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, January 2003). 


5 One factor, knowledge, has nine possible levels, but all the other 
factors have six or fewer, with two having only three levels. 


6 National Compensation Survey, p. 167. 


7 See, for example, “Making the Most of the Minimum: Statutory 
Minimum Wages, Employment and Poverty,” Employment Outlook 
(Paris, Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development, 
June 1998). 


explanatory power after controlling for skill demands. The 
analysis reveals that it does, which is consistent with the 
presence of a penalty to low-skilled work beyond what can be 
explained by factors describing the skills and knowledge 
required for the job. Alternatively, low skill levels on a 
combination of factors (as measured by the postulated low- 
skill profile) may indicate an interaction effect that leads to 
productivity levels lower than what is implied by a con- 
sideration of the factors in isolation. 

An issue that arose during the analysis was whether the 
finding that the low pay associated with low-skill jobs was 
not fully accounted for by the level of skill demands was 
unique to low-skilled workers or whether an analogous 
situation held for high-skilled workers. A high-skill profile 
created for the purpose lent some support to the notion that 
high-skilled jobs do not earn a premium relative to other jobs, 
after skill content is taken into account. However, this result 
was not robust to a slight change in the way the high-skill 
profile was constructed. 

In sum, the approach presented in this article does not 
allow a definitive determination of whether low-skilled jobs 
are low paid even after taking account of their low skill content 
or whether such jobs pay less because their combination of 
low-skill requirements generates a lower productivity and thus 
a lower wage. Yet, along with the prevalence of low-wage 
work, the results clearly show that, in accordance with either 
interpretation, workers in these jobs face significant hurdles. 


8 Given that the sample is designed to be representative of local 
areas, it is possible to define the two relative measures in terms of the 
local distribution of wages or the national one. That is, one can classify 
hours as low paid when the rate of pay is below two-thirds of the 
median wage for the Nation or for the area; a similar choice is available 
for definitions based on the bottom quintile of the wage distribution. It 
turns out that the results obtained from the local wage distributions are 
quite similar to those based on the national distribution, so, for the 
sake of brevity, only the latter are reported. 


° See, for example, Elise Richer, Steve Savner, and Mark Greenberg, 
Frequently Asked Questions about Working Welfare Leavers (Wash- 
ington, pc, Center for Law and Social Policy, 2001), a review of 
studies of those families leaving welfare. 


10 See, for example, Walter Y. Oi and Todd L. Idson, “Firm Size and 
Wages,” in Orley Ashenfelter and David Card (eds.), Handbook of 
Labor Economics, Vol. III (Amsterdam, North-Holland, 1999), 
chapter 33, pp. 2166-2214. 


1 Establishments owned by State and local governments (recall 
that the Federal Government is outside the scope of the survey) are 
not identical to those in public administration, because government- 
owned institutions, such as schools and hospitals, are classified in the 
industry division for services. 


12 See H. Gregg Lewis, “Union Relative Wage Effects,“ in Orley C. 


Ashenfelter and Richard Layard (eds.), Handbook of Labor Economics, 
Vol. II (Amsterdam, North-Holland, 1986), chapter 20, pp. 1139-81. 
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'3 See David Card, “The Effect of Unions on the Structure of 
Wages: A Longitudinal Analysis, “Econometrica, vol. 64, no. 4, July 
1996, pp. 957-79. 


'4 See Michael K. Lettau, “Compensation in Part-Time Jobs versus 
Full-Time Jobs: What if the Job Is the Same?” Economics Letters, vol. 
56, no. 1, September 1997, pp. 101-6. 


'S See Brooks Pierce, “Using the National Compensation Survey to 
Predict Wage Rates,” Compensation and Working Conditions, winter 
1999, pp. 8-16. 


‘6 The establishment characteristics are the geographic area in which 


the establishment is located, the two-digit industry it is a part of, whether 
the establishment is privately owned or is part of a State or local 
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government, whether it is in the nonprofit sector, and the logarithm of 
the number of employees working in the establishment. The job 
characteristics are the two-digit occupation, whether the job is part or fuli 
time, whether the job is covered by a collective bargaining agreement, and 
whether any portion of compensation in the job is tied to incentives. 


‘7 For all regressions, the calculations of standard errors take account 
of the survey design of the ncs. 


'8 The calculated effect of the profile indicator is e’— 1, where § is the 
coefficient of the variable indicating whether a job has a low-skill profile. 


'9 This omission can be partially rectified by adding, for example, 
the share of minorities or women in each occupation as variables in 
the regression. 
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The working poor 


in 2001 


About 6.8 million workers in 3.7 million families 


lived below the poverty level in 2001, an increase 


for the first time since 1992-93; working youth 


continue to experience high incidence of poverty 


overty statistics are used to gauge the eco- 
P nomic well-being of the Nation. The num- 

ber and characteristics of people who ex- 
perience economic hardship because of very low 
income levels is a function of very complex so- 
cioeconomic, family, and individual issues.’ 

A number of people who are in poverty also 
participate significantly in the labor force. In 
2001, 32.9 million people of all ages, or 11.7 per- 
cent of the population, lived at or below the offi- 
cial poverty level.* Most of them were children, 
or adults who had not participated in the labor 
force during the year. However, about 6.8 million 
were 16 years and older and were in the labor 
force for 27 weeks or more during the year. These 
persons, also referred to as the working poor, rep- 
resented 4.9 percent of all persons 16 years and 
older who were in the labor force for 27 weeks or 
more—an increase of 319,000 (0.2 percentage 
point) from the previous year. 

This article defines the working poor? as indi- 
viduals who spend at least 27 weeks in the labor 
force (that is, working or looking for work), but 
whose incomes fell below the official poverty 
level. The income thresholds used to determine 
persons’ poverty status differ, depending on 
whether the individuals are family members or 
are living alone or with nonrelatives. For family 
members, the poverty threshold is determined by 
their families’ total income; for persons not living 
in families, their personal income is used as the 
determinant. This article presents data on the 


relationships between labor force activity and 
poverty in 2001 for individual workers, including 
those who were family‘ members and those who 
did not live with their families. A variety of eco- 
nomic, demographic, educational, occupational, 
and family characteristics of the working poor are 
explored. Also, three major labor market prob- 
lems that can impede a worker’s ability to earn an 
income above the poverty threshold’ are exam- 
ined. In the final section, the trend in working 
poor since 1987 is discussed. For the most part, 
the data used in this article were collected in the 
2002 Annual Social and Economic Supplement to 
the Current Population Survey (cPs).° 


Overall characteristics 


In 2001, the proportion of those who were in the 
labor force for 27 weeks or more who were classi- 
fied as working poor continued to be higher for 
women than for men—5.5 versus 4.4 percent— 
even though the proportion of working men liv- 
ing in poverty edged up by 0.3 percentage point 
over the year, while that for women was un- 
changed. However, the rates for both groups re- 
main well below their decade-high levels in 1993 
of 7.3 percent for women and 6.2 percent for men. 
(See table 1.) 

Young workers are more vulnerable to pov- 
erty than those in other age groups, partly be- 
cause their earnings are lower and they are more 
likely to be unemployed than older workers. 
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Table 1. 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Persons in the labor force for 27 weeks and more: poverty status by age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, 2001 


Age and sex Total White Black 


origin 


Below poverty level ¥ Rate' 


es 
Hispanic} Total White 


Black | Hispanic White Black Hispanic 


Total, 16 years and older....... | 138,143 | 114,874 | 15,657 | 16,463 
MG=19.W CANS siccccc.-csexsevsvecsssess- 4,848 4,136 519 710 
20-24 VGATS \sncccasoscassacaceseseese ss 13,011 | 10,667 ne48 2,350 
25 - SAIN CANS eresnsrecnenccsesessrcnaete 31,307 | 25,314 3,966 5,349 
S5-AAVGAIS 2 .tercscsectarcstevavscoeees 36,368 | 29,874 4,399 4,229 
ABS AW GAIS ticrstavetecveceastestcseers 32,128 | 27,034 3,363 2,530 
B5-GAIVOAIS cc csccccecseessseseczsarees 16,008 | 13,902 1,386 1,081 
65 years and oldet...............- 4,473 3,948 377 215 


Men, 16 years and older ....... 74,316 | 62,899 7,295 9,787 
NaI OV Gal Steen ccrscccsetctstseeccoes 2,483 2,119 261 405 
DO-24 VOANS eeaceecteeccseeveresedeesse> 6,854 5,708 761 1,451 
DE-SAV CAMS a ecseastvssctscsevenenecasts 17,248 | 14,286 1,843 3,350 
S5-44VOAIS secceccesszcnscoaseusevsaces 19,611 | 16,490 2,010 2,501 
A5-DAVOALS | scesiceccesssecsceresestrsen 16,949 | 14,471 1,572 1,348 
5 -GAVOAIS <. sccsessscseesssversess 8,599 7,545 651 602 
65 years and older................. 2,572 2,279 196 129 


63,827 | 51,976 


Women, 16 years and older .. 


1G=19 VCArS c.ccceccercencetascccncsec 2,365 2,017 258 305 
DO-2AVCATS ei rctenrscttessceesesasess 6,157 4,958 886 898 
D5-G4 VAIS eran tireceet este 14,059 | 11,028 2,122 1,999 
B5-AG VAIS. czccaseccactysceasscess? 16,757 | 13,384 2,389 1,728 
AB -BANVOAIS ors crecsvensszactesssarteies 15,179 | 12,562 1,790 1,182 
55-64 YCAMS week fo sncctivetiattencs 7,409 6,357 736 479 
65 years and older...............-. 1,900 1,669 181 85 


6,802 4,906 
506 362 
1,292 934 
1,988 1,432 
1,581 1,134 
922 660 
443 339 
70 45 


232 170 
545 417 
953 775 
782 616 
501 384 
231 179 
32 21 
274 192 
747 517 
1,035 657 
799 518 
421 276 
212 160 
38 24 


Among the youth who were in the labor force for 27 weeks or 
more in 2001, 10.4 percent of 16- to 19-year-olds and 9.9 per- 
cent of 20- to 24-year-olds were in poverty. These rates were 
more than double the rate for workers aged 35 to 44 (4.3 per- 
cent), and more than triple the rate for workers 45 to 54 years 
of age (2.9 percent). 

Minority teenage workers, in particular, are more likely to 
be in poverty. Among teenagers who were in the labor force 
for 27 weeks or more, 23.3 percent of blacks and 14.3 percent 
of Hispanics were in poverty, compared with 8.8 percent of 
whites. Overall, Hispanic and black workers were dispropor- 
tionately represented among the working poor, as they con- 
tinued to experience poverty at rates that were more than 
twice that of whites (10.1 and 9.6 percent versus 4.3 percent, 
respectively). 


Education. The incidence of living in poverty greatly dimin- 
ishes as workers achieve higher levels of education. People 
with higher levels of education have better access to higher 
paying jobs, such as managerial and professional specialty 
occupations, than those with lower levels of education. In 
2001, only 1.5 percent of college graduates were counted 
among the working poor, compared with 5.8 percent of high 
school graduates (no college), and 13.1 percent of high school 
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' Number below the poverty level as a percent of the total in the labor force for 27 weeks or more. 


dropouts. At all major educational levels except college gradu- 
ates, women were more likely than men to be among the work- 
ing poor. At all major educational levels, blacks were more 
likely to be among the working poor than were whites. (See 
table 2.) 

Among whites, the differences in the working poor rate by 
education between men and women were relatively small. For 
example, the working poor rate for white men without a high 
school diploma was 11.1 percent, compared with 13.6 percent 
for the women. Among white college graduates, women were 
a little less likely than men to be among the working poor — 1.2 
percent and 1.6 percent, respectively. Among blacks, how- 
ever, the situation was different; black women were consider- 
ably more likely than their male counterparts to be among the 
working poor. About 25 percent of black women without a 
high school diploma were among the working poor, compared 
with 15.4 percent of men; 2.6 percent of black women college 
graduates were among the working poor, compared with 1.9 
percent of men. The gender difference in the working poor 
rates among blacks by education may partly reflect the fact 
that 4 of 10 black families are maintained by women. 


Occupation. Workers in occupations characterized by rela- 
tively low earnings—such as service occupations and farm 


| Table 2. | Persons in the labor force for 27 weeks or more: poverty status by educational occupations—had a relatively high 
attainment, race, and sex, 2001 likelihood of being among the work- 
ing poor.’ During 2001, farm workers 
Educational attainment and race Rate' total Men Women and service employees were more 
likely to be classified as working poor 
| than were workers in other occupa- 
real 16 YEArS AN OIE... essere 4.9 4.4 5.5 tions. In fact, the 2 million working 
peat wa dee ei Cian 8 185 | poor in service occupations ac- 
owes ot pion senoet bape ice ie 15.7 counted for 31.3 percent of all those 
High school natitales: no ehliegs ee 5.8 4.9 aa classified as the working poor. Within 
Some college, no degree 4.4 3.6 5.2 the category of service workers, 20.4 
Chk Sa gt ane ea 15 8 15 percent of private household workers 
(that is, housekeepers, childcare 
feneren nigh sccolcionee ee ey | re 136 protons and S00ks) ete uaa 
Less than 1 year of high school .... 16.1 15.8 16.7 working poor. About 11.6 percent of 
EASE a I ee 72 58 ‘99 Service sw OrkersssuPliay ware nucl 
High school graduates, no college... 47 4.3 5.3 waiters and waitresses, dental assis- 
Ta SR i 32 18 27 tants, janitors, and hairdressers (ex- 
College graduates ......:....ssscicsssscssssuessesenees 1.4 1.6 12 cluding private households or protec- 
Black, 16 years and Older oo... 9.6 ey 11.8 tive services occupations) were clas- 
Less than a high school diploma .............. 20.0 15.4 25.0 sified as working poor. In contrast, 
Pee ioh ieee I az 74 26.3 persons employed in managerial and 
4 years of high school, no diploma........... 14.5 7.2 23.3 professional specialty occupations, 
Suge jodeyees aly 86 a4 35 occupations with typically high earn- 
Associate degree 5.3 2.7 7.0 ings, were least likely to be classified 
College! Graduates e.cc...ccc.cessscccevesscoeavseoese 2.3 1.9 2.6 as working poor (1.4 percent). (See 
table 3.) 


of longest job held, race, and sex, 2001 


‘Number below the poverty level as a percent of the total in the labor force for 27 weeks or more. 


Poverty status of persons in the labor force for 27 weeks or more who worked during the year by occupation 


Occupation and race 


Total, 16 years and older? 


Managerial and professional specialty 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Professional specialty 

Technical, sales, and administrative support ... 
Technicians and related support 
Sales occupations 
Administrative support, including clerical 

Service occupations 
Private household 
Protective service 
Service, except private household and protective .... 

Precision production, craft, and repair 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors .... 
Transportation and material moving occupations 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers.... 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 


Rate' total 
4.1 3 
1.4 1.3 1.6 1.3 3.2 
1.3 1.3 1.4 We 3.2 
1.6 1.4 ucré 1.4 3.2 
4.2 3.2 4.7 3.5 8.7 
1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 > 
5.9 3.6 8.3 4.8 16.0 
3.3 3.1 3.4 2.8 5.9 
10.8 8.2 12.6 9.5 15.9 
20.4 : 20.3 18.3 28.0 
3.0 2.2 6.1 iA 6.3 
11.6 10.2 12.4 10.3 17.3 
4.3 4.2 5.0 4.2 6.2 
5.7 5.2 7.3 5.3 7.2 
4.7 4.1 5.7 4.4 5.9 
4.4 4.0 8.1 4.1 4.7 
8.3 7.8 10.4 7.6 ieee 
14.3 14.4 14.0 14.4 17.8 
| 


‘ Number below the poverty level as a percent of the total in the labor 
force for 27 weeks or more who worked during the year. 


2 Includes a small number of persons whose last job was in the Armed Forces. 
3 Data not shown where base is less than 80,000. 
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Working Poor 


Family characteristics 


Nearly 3.7 million families with at least one member in the labor 
force for 27 weeks or more (5.9 percent of all such families) 
lived below the poverty level in 2001, up from 5.6 percent in 
the previous year. Married-couple families with one member 
in the labor force for 27 weeks or more had a lower incidence 
of poverty than did either families maintained by women or 
families maintained by men (no spouse present). This was 
true regardless of which member of the married-couple family 
was in the labor force. (See table 4.) 

The poverty threshold for families reflects both the total 
family income and the number of family members. The more 


workers a family has, the higher its income is likely to be and 
therefore the less likely the family is to be living below the 
poverty line. For example, only 0.8 percent of families with 
three or more members in the labor force for 27 weeks or more 
and 1.7 percent of families with two such labor force partici- 
pants were among the working poor in 2001. In contrast, 12.2 
percent of families with only one member in the labor force for 
27 weeks or more were in poverty. 

The larger the family, however, the higher the level of in- 
come needed to keep the family out of poverty. In addition, 
the presence of children can reduce the ability of one or both 
of the parents to participate fully in the labor force. Thus, 
working families with children, regardless of type of family, 


ixele)(-w-am Primary families: Poverty status, presence of related children, and work experience of family members in the 


labor force for 27 weeks or more, 2001 
[Numbers in thousands] 


TORCH TING 1GININOS: occseecccseecscaccssevarerscsuesecsesntcecasesoress 


With related children under age18 .........:ccesceseeereseeseeees 
WiTMOUE CHHOIEIN vic cccctecvesscecnesstsoctevcocsscesucasectertctenevererestvese 


With one member in the labor force ..............ceeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 
With two or more members in the labor force ................. 


Married-couple families ...............sccsscsssessseeseeesscesseeens 


With related children under age 18 ..............:ceeeeeeeeeeeee 
WV EIOUUICHUNONGN renee: cvacenecencestteensannece.catectecsynacuentenasnteren 


With one member in the labor force ...............:cccceeeceeeee 
Husband 
Wey cccerecstosevecesnecorennn 


With two or more members in the labor force ................. 
WVIHEWONTIGITIDONS ers -arc+:nvevesteveesinnssbatacvansteesverascdiancsted 


Families maintained by WOMEN ...........ccccscesseeeeeeerteeees 


With related children under age 18 ..........sccesecsesesseeesens 
WOU CHIIGIGM scestezexecteetnecanaserscasupzin ertieraudamrebakxobre ny 


With one member in the labor force ...........ccceccccessseeeeseee 
THOUSOIOIGON raveenécbeantieinset kinevrsadbactiianitdntee aces 
Relative 


Families maintained by MeN ............cccescssseeeeceeseeessenee 


With related children under age18 ...........ccccccceeseeeseeeseeee 
WITHOUT CHG Nereerates cassteveverctonseartesaveranenisaneniionnveunee 


With one member in the labor force 
HIOUSGNOIM OR: cizaeetrertatinciccuesaxciscsera tn vactn ise 


Characteristic Total families Below poverty level Rate! 
62,251 3,697 5.9 
35,542 3,125 8.8 
26,708 573 on 
25,626 3,121 12.2 
36,625 576 1.6 
30,712 532 1 

5,913 44 8 
47,851 1,632 3.4 
26,159 1,303 5.0 
21,692 329 LS 
15,550 1,231 7.9 
11,691 944 8.1 

3,224 246 7.6 

635 4) 6.5 
32,301 400 1.2 
27,301 374 1.4 

5,000 26 2 
10,507 1,725 16.4 

7,297 1,557 21.3 

3,210 168 §.2 

7,657 1,591 20.8 

6,367 1,400 22.0 

1,290 191 14.8 

2,850 134 4.7 

3,893 341 8.8 

2,086 265 12.7 

1,807 76 4.2 

2,419 299 12.3 

1,972 240 12.2 

447 59 13.1 
1,474 42 29 
—! 


1 Number below the poverty level as a percent of the total in the labor force for 27 weeks or more. 
Note: Data relate to primary families with at least one member in the labor force for 27 weeks or more 
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had higher poverty rates than families without children. The 
difference was greatest among families maintained by women. 
Among these families, 21.3 percent of those with children 
were poor in 2001, compared with 5.2 percent of those with- 


* out children. 


Working wives are less likely than working husbands to be 
poor, primarily because working wives are more likely to be in 
families with a second earner, usually a husband. In 2001, 1.7 
percent cf married women who were in the labor force for 27 
weeks or more were in poverty, compared with 3.1 percent of 
married men. In comparison, 17 percent of women who main- 
tained families and who were in the labor force for 27 weeks or 
more were in poverty, as shown below: 


Working poor rate 


BAUS DANCS cceeeseres starsveestcaMer veccressieevoee 3.1 
AWAY CSirecre scenes ctncdonstcucMes scenassnesodsesaete ied 
Maintaining families 
Women, no spouse present .......... 17.0 
Men, no spouse present .............+. 8.3 
Unrelated individuals ..............ee 8.1 
MEI VINS AONE wecacessteaeeecccvoesecstieteoseees 53) 
MELVIN WACKOUNELS ersececeeceeeeees cesar 11.4 


Unrelated individuals. Of the 29.4 million unrelated individu- 
als who were in the labor force for 27 weeks or more in 2001, 
8.1 percent lived below the poverty level. This was up from 
7.6 percent in 2000. 

The living situations of unrelated individuals are charac- 
terized in one of two ways: some live by themselves, while 
others share housing with unrelated persons. Unrelated indi- 


wage and salary workers, 2001 
(Numbers in thousands) 


viduals with low incomes often live with others in order to 
share expenses and pool resources. But, because poverty 
status for unrelated individuals is determined by their per- 
sonal income and not by their household income, the poverty 
measure for these unrelated individuals living with 
nonrelatives may overstate their actual economic hardship. 
Conversely, many of those who live alone do so because they 
have sufficient incomes to support themselves. Persons liv- 
ing with unrelated individuals and who were labor force par- 
ticipants for more than 27 weeks in 2001 were more than twice 
as likely as those living alone to be poor (11.4 percent and 5.3 
percent, respectively). The proportion living in poverty in- 
creased for both of these groups over the year. Teenagers 
who were in the labor force for 27 weeks or more and were 
living on their own or with others not related to them were 
more vulnerable to being poor than other unrelated individu- 
als. In 2001, 39.5 percent of such teenagers lived below the 
poverty level, up from 36.7 percent in 2000. 


Labor market problems 


People who usually work full time are far less likely to live in 
poverty than are others. Yet, there remains a sizable group of 
full-time workers who live below the poverty threshold. 
Among those who participated in the labor force for more 
than half of the year and who usually worked in full-time wage 
and salary jobs, 3.5 million (or 3.2 percent) were classified as 
working poor in 2001. This proportion was virtually un- 
changed from a year earlier, after trending downward from 
1994 to 2000. (See table 5.) 


Persons in the labor force for 27 weeks or more: Poverty status and labor market problems of full-time 


At or Below poverty level 
Poverty status and labor market problems Total above a a 
poverty Number Percent Rate’ 
level 
it Lae aes! 
Total, full-time wage and salary WOFKETS .........-..:.::sseeeee 109,117 105,630 3,487 100.0 Sie 
No unemployment, involuntary part-time 
EMPlOyMENt, OF IOW CAFNINGS 2... nnncnnnnnnmnintnnnnnnnssne 88,769 88,176 593 17.0 0.7 
AUTISM PIOVIMIONE ONLY Secreareccrecepdescncenacstarderanzqereca-recevecens-r-scn 6,762 6,399 363 10.4 5.4 
Involuntary part-time employment Only ..........sceeeeeeees 2,658 2,598 60 Wa 2.2 
BOWE ANTAINGS OMNNVfescccencees<-areteasscesenexeceanstvereanevnet-vecstaenenavae 7,128 5,601 1,526 43.8 21.4 
Unemployment and involuntary part-time employment .... 1,172 1,079 93 2.7 7.9 
Unemployment and low Caring ..........seeeecesereesesseseneees 1,459 959 500 14.3 34.3 
Involuntary part-time employment and low earnings ....... 726 557 169 4.8 23.2 
Unemployment, involuntary part-time employment, 
API NOW GAMINGS jan. ccsenevercsessavarsccussusadsenedsasesaraseseesernncies 444 261 184 5.3 41.3 


‘ Number below the poverty level as a percent of the total in the labor 
force for 27 weeks or more. 


2 The low earnings threshold in 2001 was $260.66 per week. 
Note: Data refer to persons 16 years and older. 
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Working Poor 


[percent] 
7 


6.5 


5.5 


4.5 


1989 


1991 


There are three major labor market problems that can 
impede such workers’ ability to earn an income above the 
poverty threshold: Low earnings, periods of unemploy- 
ment, and involuntary part-time employment.® 

In 2001, about 83 percent of the working poor who 
usually worked full time experienced at least one of 
these major labor market problems. Low earnings con- 
tinued to be the most common condition encountered, 
with 68.2 percent facing low earnings, either alone or in 
conjunction with other labor market problems. About 
32.7 percent of the working poor experienced unem- 
ployment either alone or in conjunction with other prob- 
lems. Only 5.3 percent experienced all three problems— 
low earnings, unemployment, and involuntary part-time 
employment. 

Some 593,000, or 17 percent, of the working poor did 
not experience any of the three primary labor market prob- 
lems in 2001. Their classification as working poor may be 
explained by other factors, including short-term employ- 
ment, some weeks of voluntary part-time work, or a family 
structure that increases the risk of poverty. 
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Poverty rates of persons in the labor force for 27 weeks or more, 1987-2001 


[percent] 
i 


6.5 


5.5 


4.5 


1995 1997 1999 2001 


Trend 


In 2001, the working poor represented 4.9 percent of all per- 
sons who were in the labor force for 27 weeks or more. This 
was an increase of 0.2 percentage point from the previous 
year. The rise in the percent of those classified as working 
poor in 2001 was the first year-to-year increase since 1992-93 
and reflected the 2001 recession. Poverty rates of persons 
who were in the labor force for 27 weeks or more hovered 
between 5.3 percent and 5.5 percent from 1987 to 1990, and 
rose from 5.7 and 6.7 percent between 1991 and 1997. From 
1998 to 2001, the rates were relatively lower, ranging from 4.7 
percent to 5.4 percent. (See chart 1.) 


IN SUMMARY, about 6.8 million workers in 3.7 million families 
lived below the poverty level in 2001. The number and the 
proportion of those classified as working poor increased over 
the year for the first time since 1992-93. Still, the proportion in 
the labor force remains well below the series high in 1993. 
Working youth in general and minority teens in particular con- 
tinue to experience high incidence of poverty. The likelihood 


NO BT 


of being among the working poor is also higher among fami- 
lies maintained by women (no spouse present), the least edu- 


‘Notes 


cated, and those employed as farm workers and in service 
occupations. O 


‘More detailed information on the working poor in 2001 was dis- 
cussed in Bureau of Labor Statistics Report 968, Jun. 2003. This article 
summarizes the findings of that report. 


Poverty in the United States: 2001, Current Population Reports, 
Series P60-219, (U.S. Bureau of the Census, September 2002), p.1. 


> In 1989, BLS researchers Philip Rones and Bruce Klein developed 
BLS measure of the working poor by linking individuals’ labor market 
efforts to the poverty status of their families. Rones and Klein defined 
the “working poor” as persons who devoted more than half of the year 
to working or looking for work and who lived in families with incomes 
below the official poverty level. 


* A family is defined as a group of two or more persons residing 
together who are related by birth, marriage, or adoption. Persons in 
related subfamilies—married couples or parent-child groups sharing the 
living quarters of another family member—are included as members of 
that family and are not distinct family units. The count of families used 
in this report does not include unrelated subfamilies, such as lodgers, 
guests, or resident employees living in a household but not related to 
the householder (the person in whose name the housing unit is owned or 
rented). Families are classified either as married-couple families or as 
those maintained by men or women without spouses present. Family 
status is determined at the time of the March interview, and thus may be 
different from that of the previous year. 


> Poverty statistics presented in this report are based on definitions 
developed by the Social Security Administration in 1964 and revised by 
Federal interagency committees in 1969 and 1981. These definitions 
originally were based on the Department of Agriculture’s Economy 
Food Plan and reflected the different consumption requirements of 
families, based on factors such as family size and the number of children 
less than 18 years of age. The actual poverty thresholds vary in 
accordance with the makeup of the family. In 2001, the average pov- 


erty threshold for a family of four was $18,104; for a family of nine or 
more persons, the threshold was $36,286; and for an unrelated indi- 
vidual aged 65 or older, it was $8,494. Poverty thresholds are updated 
each year to reflect changes in the Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers (cPI-U). The thresholds do not vary geographically. 


® The primary source of data in this report is the 2002 Annual 
Social and Economic Supplement to the Current Population Survey 
(cps). The cps is a monthly survey of 60,000 households conducted by 
the U.S. Census Bureau for the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect 
demographic, social, and economic information about persons 16 years 
of age and older. 


7 Occupation refers to the occupation in which a person worked the 
most weeks during the calendar year. 


8 The low earnings level, as first developed in 1987, represented the 
average of the real value of the minimum wage between 1967 and 1987 
for a 40-hour workweek. The base year of 1967 was chosen because 
that was the first year in which minimum-wage legislation covered 
essentially the same broad group of workers who currently are covered. 
The low earnings level has subsequently been adjusted each year using 
the CPI-U, so that the measure maintains the same real value that it held 
in 1987. In 2001, the low earnings threshold was $260.66 per week. 
For a more complete definition, see Bruce W. Klein and Philip L. 
Rones, “A profile of the working poor,’ Monthly Labor Review, Octo- 
ber 1989, pp. 3-13. Involuntary part-time workers are persons who, in 
at least 1 week of the year, worked fewer than 35 hours because of slack 
work or business conditions, or because they could not find full-time 
work. The number of weeks of involuntary part-time work is accumu- 
lated over the year. Unemployed persons are those who looked for 
work while not employed or those who were on layoff from a job and 
expecting recall. The number of weeks unemployed is accumulated 
over the entire year. 
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Regional Trends 


Multiple jobholding 
in States, 2002 


James Campbell 


In 2002, multiple jobholding rates were 
lower than a year earlier in 31 States, 
higher in 13 States and the District of 


James Campbell is an economist in the 
Division of Local Area Unemployment 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
E-mail: 

Campbell.Jim@bls.gov 


Columbia, and unchanged in 6 States. 
The continued downward movement in 
the majority of States reflected the 0.1- 
percentage point decrease in the na- 
tional multiple jobholding rate to 5.3 
percent. The largest over-the-year de- 
creases were recorded in Hawaii (—1.6 
percentage points), Idaho (—1.1 points), 
and Rhode Island (—1.0 point). Twelve 
additional States had declines of at least 
0.5 point. Maryland and Vermont re- 
ported the largest increases in multiple 
jobholding rates (+1.1 percentage points 
each), while six other States had over- 


the-year increases of at least one-half 
point. 


The U.S. multiple jobholding rate has ~ 


edged downward every year since its 


recent peak of 6.2 percent in 1996. Over | 


that 6-year span, 46 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia experienced decreases 
in multiple jobholding. The largest 
drops in multiple jobholding rates over 
this time span were registered in Mis- 


souri (3.1 percentage points), Idaho (— | 


2.6 points), Alabama, Massachusetts, 


and Wisconsin (—2.3 points each), and 


Oregon (—2.0 points). Only four States 


Multiple jobholders as a percentage of total employment by State, 2001 and 2002 annual averages 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Missouri 
Montana ... 
Nebraska . 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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had increased multiple jobholding rates 
in 2002 relative to 1996: Nebraska (+0.4 
percentage point), Oklahoma and Ver- 
mont (+0.3 point each), and New York 
(+0.1 point). 

Again in 2002, State multiple 
jobholding rates varied considerably 
around the national average, with 
northern States generally recording 
higher rates. Overall, 30 States had 
higher rates than the Nation as a 
whole, 18 States and the District of 
Columbia had lower rates, and 2 States 
matched the U.S. rate. All seven 


Pacific 


States in the West North Central divi- 
sion continued to register multiple 
jobholding rates above that of the 
Nation, with Nebraska and North Da- 
kota recording the highest rates (10.3 
and 9.2 percent, respectively). The 
northernmost States in the Mountain, 
New England, and Pacific divisions 
also had relatively high rates. The 
high multiple jobholding rates gener- 
ally coincided with above-average in- 
cidence of both part-time employment 
and agricultural employment, particu- 
larly in the Plains States. 


Multiple jobhoiding rates by State, 2002 annual averages 


(U.S rate = 5.3 percent) 


West 
Mountain 


| 


West 
South Central 


In contrast, six of the eight States 
composing the southern border of the 
United States had multiple jobholding 
rates below the U.S. figure. Twelve of 
the 16 States in the South region and the 
District of Columbia reported rates be- 
low the national figure. The lowest rates 
were recorded in five States in the 
South—Louisiana (3.7 percent), Alabama 
and Georgia (3.8 percent each), and 
Florida and West Virginia (3.9 percent 
each). Four additional States (only one 
of which was in the South) had rates of 
4.5 percent or lower. O 


Middle 
Atlantic 


9.0 percent or more 
7.0 —8.9 percent 
| 1 5.0-6.9 percent 
Ail 4.9 percent or less 


Source: Current Population Survey. Estimates do not reflect 
population levels or reweighting based on the 2000 Census. 
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Book Review 


Trends in world employment 


Global Employment Trends. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 2003, 118 
pp., $22.95/softcover. 


The International Labour Office (ILO) re- 
ports that worldwide unemployment rose 
by 20 million persons between early 2001 
and the end of 2002, to 180 million men 
and women. Unemployment rates gener- 
ally did not rise very much, high levels of 
unemployment having been persistent in 
a number of the regions surveyed. More- 
over, unemployment data disclose only a 
part of the worldwide employment prob- 
lem that is widely characterized by under- 
employment. A large part of underemploy- 
ment consists of jobs in the “informal” 
sector of developing countries, in rural as 
well as urban areas. Unemployment rates 
also do not capture withdrawals from the 
labor force because of lack of jobs. 

ILO does not define an informal sector 
for the industrial countries. It states, how- 
ever, that temporary work—performed 
mainly in small enterprises by young per- 
sons with low levels of education, and 
earning on average 15 percent less than 
permanent workers with similar back- 
grounds—contributed roughly one-third 
to employment growth during the 1990s. 
Long-term unemployment as a proportion 
of total unemployment, while low in the 
United States, has remained very high in 
European Union countries, accounting for 
more than 40 percent in 2001. Neverthe- 
less, poverty among the unemployed in 
the industrial countries is low (estimated 
at 6 percent in the United States), and the 
working poor constitute only a small pro- 
portion of total employment (5 percent in 
the United States). 

That, however, is not the case in many, 
perhaps most, developing countries. The 
working poor in Latin America, for example, 
make up 12 percent of total employment; 
in China, 20 percent; and in South Asia, 
36 percent. (ILO defines a poverty income 
at $1 a day per worker.) The working poor 
find jobs mostly in the informal sector (in- 
cluding agriculture) of their countries’ 


economy. The informal sectors, contrary 
to the longer term expectations of econo- 
mists in general, have not diminished and 
may have increased over time. Again, in 
Latin America, the sector accounts for an 
estimated 47 percent of all employment; 
for all but 9 percent of India’s; and all but 
20 percent of Indonesia’s. 

ILO relates the evident inability of the 
formal sector—and of the more general 
problem of creating “decent work” for an 
estimated one billion jobseekers over the 
remainder of this decade (2001—10)—to 
“three sets of fundamental structural ob- 
stacles.” Here, ILO’s first concern is the 
persistent low demand of the formal sec- 
tor for workers. To some unquantifiable 
extent, such low demand is traced to the 
low employment intensity of output 
growth—an intensity that appears to have 
diminished over time. China exemplifies 
the problem. Over the 1980-85 period, 
the growth rate of value added in China’s 
manufacturing industry was 9.9 percent 
annually; that of employment, 4.5 percent. 
Over the 1995—99 span, the rate for the 
former was 10.3 percent; that for the latter 
had turned negative, to—4.6 percent. True, 
the annual rate of increase of real wages 
rose fairly strongly. But the rate for the 
total wage bill diminished, leaving “‘a ma- 
jor surplus for investment.” Capital accu- 
mulation now accounts for one-half of 
China’s economic growth; and the declin- 
ing elasticity of employment relative to 
value added betokens a “structural 
change from employment-intensive 
growth toward capital intensive growth.” 
ILO notes a similar development in India, 
where employment has declined relative 
to the gross domestic product (GDP), and 
where productivity advances in agricul- 
ture curtail job opportunities in that sec- 
tor. Very large increases in growth would 
be necessary to absorb the labor force 
thus made redundant. ILO urges expan- 
sion of service industries where employ- 
ment elasticity tends to be higher. 

The second set of structural obstacles 
is the vulnerability of developing coun- 
tries, and in particular their poorest citi- 
zens, to the external shocks of global trade 
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and capital movements, such as they ex- 
perienced in the late 1990s. Here, ILO 
urges active labor market policies and pro- 
grams ensuring greater security from job 
and income loss. (Extensive information 
on these matters can be found in ILO’s 
World Labour Report 2000, which deals 
with income security and social protec- 
tion in a changing world.) The impedi- 
ments that poverty itself presents to em- 
ployment growth represent the third fun- 
damental set of structural obstacles. 
These obstacles, ILO argues, would be 
overcome by targeting international as- 
sistance to generating employment; en- 
couraging small and medium enterprise 
and integrating those businesses into the 
formal economy; and investing in educa- 
tion and health services on a large scale. 

The shorter term employment outlook 
in developing countries is closely tied to 
the economies of the industrial countries. 
Demand for goods incorporating informa- 
tion and communication technologies 
slumped, spelling sharp export contrac- 
tions for China and a number of South- 
east Asia developing states. Economic 
growth rates declined substantially—to 
an average annual rate of 1.2 percent in 
2001 in the United States (from 3.0 per- 
cent during the 1989-99 span); —0.4 per- 
cent in Japan (as against 1.7 percent dur- 
ing the earlier period); and 1.7 percent in 
the European Union (versus 2.1 percent 
earlier). These growth recessions have 
been among the root causes for higher 
unemployment in the exporting countries 
of Asia and Latin America. For the indus- 
trial countries, ILO notes, the outlook ap- 
pears to be uncertain at best. 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the-statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables | and 4-9 
were revised in the March 2003 issue of the 
Review. Seasonally adjusted establishment 
survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 
16-17 were revised in the July 2003Review. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pe/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


nec. = 
n.€.s. 


p= 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popu- 
lation ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (com- 
pensation), by major sector and by bargain- 
ing status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because it 
provides a comprehensive measure of em- 
ployer costs for hiring labor, not just out- 
lays for wages, and it is not affected by em- 
ployment shifts among occupations and in- 
dustries. 


Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
, consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise 
and (2) those who were temporarily ab- 
sent from their regular jobs because of ill- 
ness, vacation, industrial dispute, or simi- 
lar reasons. A person working at more than 
one job is counted only in the job at which 
he or she worked the greatest number of 
hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who 


did not work during the survey week, but 
were available for work except for tempo- 
rary illness and had looked for jobs within 
the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not 
look for work because they were on layoff 
are also counted among the unemployed. 
The unemployment rate represents the 
number unemployed as a percent of the ci- 
vilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio 
is employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to correct 
for estimating errors during the intercensal 
years. These adjustments affect the compara- 
bility of historical data. A description of these 
adjustments and their effect on the various data 
series appears in the Explanatory Notes of 
Employment and Earnings. For a discussion 
of changes introduced in January 2003, see 
“Revisions to the Current Population Survey 
Effective in January 2003” in the February 
2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
(available on the BLS Web site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/cps/rveps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment 
program to seasonally adjust national labor 
force data. This program replaced the X-11 
ARIMA program which had been used since 
January 1980. See “Revision of Seasonally 
Adjusted Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the 
February 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site at 
http:www.bls.gow/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the use of X- 


12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the la- 
bor force data and the effects that it had on 
the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 160,000 
businesses and government agencies, which 
represent approximately 400,000 individual 
worksites and represent all industries except 
agriculture. The active CES sample covers 
approximately one-third of all nonfarm pay- 
roll workers. Industries are classified in ac- 
cordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System. In most in- 
dustries, the sampling probabilities are based 
on the size of the establishment; most large 
establishments are therefore in the sample. 
(An establishment is not necessarily a firm; 
it may be a branch plant, for example, or 
warehouse.) Self-employed persons and 
others not on a regular civilian payroll are 
outside the scope of the survey because they 
are excluded from establishment records. 
This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household 
and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a factory 
or store) at a single location and is engaged in 
one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick pay) 
for any part of the payroll period including the 
12th day of the month. Persons holding more 
than one job (about 5 percent of all persons in 
the labor force) are counted in each establish- 
ment which reports them. 
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Production workers in the goods-produc- 
ing industries cover employees, up through 
the level of working supervisors, who engage 
directly in the manufacture or construction of 
the establishment’s product. In private ser- 
vice-providing industries, data are collected for 
nonsupervisory workers, which include most 
employees except those in executive, manage- 
rial, and supervisory positions. Those work- 
ers mentioned in tables 1 1-16 include produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing and natural re- 
sources and mining; construction workers in 
construction; and nonsupervisory workers in 
all private service-providing industries. Pro- 
duction and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or 
nonsupervisory workers receive during the 
survey period, including premium pay for 
overtime or late-shift work but excluding 
irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly hours 
of production or nonsupervisory workers for 
which pay was received, and are different from 
standard or scheduled hours. Overtime hours 
represent the portion of average weekly hours 
which was in excess of regular hours and for 
which overtime premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Table 17 provides an in- 
dex on private nonfarm employment based on 
278 industries, and a manufacturing index 
based on 84 industries. These indexes are use- 
ful for measuring the dispersion of economic 
gains or losses and are also economic indica- 
tors. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The March 2002 
benchmark was introduced in June 2003 with 
the release of data for May 2003, published in 
the July 2003 issue of the Review. With the 
release in June, CES completed a conversion 
from the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system to the North American Industry Clas- 
sification System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 


sign to a probability-based sample design. The 
industry-coding update included reconstruc- 
tion of historical estimates in order to preserve 
time series for data users. Normally 5 years of 
seasonally adjusted data are revised with each 
benchmark revision. However, with this re- 
lease, the entire new time series history for all 
CES data series were re-seasonally adjusted due 
to the NAICS conversion, which resulted in the 
revision of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program intro- 
duced concurrent seasonal adjustment for the 
national establishment data. Under this meth- 
odology, the first preliminary estimates for the 
current reference month and the revised esti- 
mates for the 2 prior months will be updated 
with concurrent factors with each new release 
of data. Concurrent seasonal adjustment in- 
corporates all available data, including first pre- 
liminary estimates for the most current month, 
in the adjustment process. For additional in- 
formation on all of the changes introduced in 
June 2003, see the the June 2003 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings and “Recent changes 
in the national Current Employment Statistics 
survey,” Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, 
pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2003 data. For 
information on the revisions for the State data, 
see the March and May 2003 issues of Em- 
ployment and Earnings, and “Recent changes 
in the State and Metropolitan Area CES sur- 
vey,” Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, pp. 
14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Census, 
controls for the effect of varying survey inter- 
vals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week ef- 
fect), thereby providing improved measure- 
ment of over-the-month changes and underly- 
ing economic trends, Revisions of data, usually 
for the most recent 5-year period, are made 
once a year coincident with the benchmark re- 
visions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on incom- 
plete returns and are published as preliminary 
in the tables (12-17 in the Review). When all 
returns have been received, the estimates are 
revised and published as “final” (prior to any 
benchmark revisions) in the third month of 
their appearance. Thus, December data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. For the same rea- 
sons, quarterly establishment data (table 1) are 
preliminary for the first 2 months of publica- 
tion and final in the third month. Thus, fourth- 
quarter data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on es- 
tablishment survey data, contact the Division of 
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Current Employment Statistics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from 
the Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) 
program, which is conducted in cooperation with 
State employment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment for States and 
sub-State areas are a key indicator of local eco- 
nomic conditions, and form the basis for deter- 
mining the eligibility of an area for benefits 
under Federal economic assistance programs 
such as the Job Training Partnership Act. Sea- 
sonally adjusted unemployment rates are pre- 
sented in table 10. Insofar as possible, the con- 
cepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
DATA in this section are derived from the 
quarterly tax reports submitted to State 
employment security agencies by pri- 
vate and State and local government em- 
ployers subject to State unemployment 
insurance (ur!) laws and from Federal, 
agencies subject to the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UCFE) program. Each quarter, State agen- 
cies edit and process the data and send the 
information to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employ- 
ment and wage information by industry at 
the national, State, metropolitan area, and 
county levels. They have broad economic 
significance in evaluating labor market 


trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
, ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm dur- 
ing the period are counted by each ur-subject 
employer if they meet the employment defini- 
tion noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages during 
the entire applicable pay period because of 
work stoppages, temporary layoffs, illness, 
or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 


ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ul report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ul report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different crite- 
ria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a State, 
the secondary installations may be combined 
and reported with the major installation. Last, 
if a Federal agency has fewer than five em- 
ployees in a State, the agency headquarters 
office (regional office, district office) serving 
each State may consolidate the employment 
and wages data for that State with the data 
reported to the State in which the headquarters 
is located. As a result of these reporting rules, 
the number of reporting units is always larger 
than the number of employers (or government 
agencies) but smaller than the number of actual 
establishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 employ- 
ees or more. The size category is determined 
by the establishment’s March employment 
level. It is important to note that each estab- 
lishment of a multi-establishment firm is tabu- 
lated separately into the appropriate size cat- 
egory. The total employment level of the re- 
porting multi-establishment firm is not used in 
the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, re- 
gardless of when the services were performed. A 
few State laws, however, specify that wages be 
reported for, or based on the period during which 
services are performed rather than the period dur- 
ing which compensation is paid. Under most State 
laws or regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodging, tips 


and other gratuities, and, in some States, em- 
ployer contributions to certain deferred com- 
pensation plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OASDI), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same purposes, 
however, as well as money withheld for in- 
come taxes, union dues, and so forth, are re- 
ported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, pub- 
lications presenting data from the Covered Em- 
ployment and Wages (CEW)program have switched 
to the 2002 version of the North American Indus- 
try Classificatiion System (NAICS) as the basis 
for the assignment and tabulation of economic 
data by industry. NAICS is the product of a 
cooperative effort on the part of the statistical 
agencies of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Due to difference in NAICS and Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification (SIC) structures, 
industry data for 2001 is not comparable to 
the sic-based data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. As a result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 


(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business estab- 
lishments, State and local governments, 
labor unions, collective bargaining agree- 
ments on file with the Bureau, and sec- 
ondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. The 
total compensation costs and wages and 
salaries series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the 
civilian nonfarm economy, which consists 
of private industry and State and local 
government workers combined. Federal 
workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probabil- 
ity sample consists of about 4,400 pri- 
vate nonfarm establishments providing 
about 23,000 occupational observations 
and 1,000 State and local government es- 
tablishments providing 6,000 occupational 
observations selected to represent total 
employment in each sector. On average, 
each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well- 
specified occupations. Data are collected 
each quarter for the pay period including 
the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
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employment weights from the 1980 Cen- 
sus of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employ- 
ment weights are from the 1970 Census of 
Population.) These fixed weights, also 
used to derive all of the industry and oc- 
cupation series indexes, ensure that 
changes in these indexes reflect only 
changes in compensation, not employment 
shifts among industries or occupations 
with different levels of wages and com- 
pensation. For the bargaining status, re- 
gion, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan 
area series, however, employment data by 
industry and occupation are not available 
from the census. Instead, the 1980 em- 
ployment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the 
aggregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earn- 
ings before payroll deductions, including 
production bonuses, incentive earnings, 
commissions, and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and 
tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes 
in wages and salaries in the private non- 
farm economy was published beginning in 
1975. Changes in total compensation 
cost—wages and salaries and benefits 
combined—were published beginning in 
1980. The series of changes in wages and 
salaries and for total compensation in the 
State and local government sector and in 
the civilian nonfarm economy (excluding 
Federal employees) were published be- 
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ginning in 1981. Historical indexes 
(June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends: 
(202) 691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, wellness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 


employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http:/Avww.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 31. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workersinvolved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 


(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
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dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices 
paid by urban consumers for a fixed mar- 
ket basket of goods and services. The CPI 
is calculated monthly for two population 
groups, one consisting only of urban 
households whose primary source of in- 
come is derived from the employment of 
wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. 
The wage earner index (CPI-W) is a continu- 
ation of the historic index that was intro- 
duced well over a half-century ago for use 
in wage negotiations. As new uses were 
developed for the CPI in recent years, the 
need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying 
habits of about 87 percent of the noninsti- 
tutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent 
represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short- 
term workers, the unemployed, retirees, 
and others not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transporta- 
tion fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and 
other goods and services that people buy 
for day-to-day living. The quantity and 
quality of these items are kept essentially 
unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. All 
taxes directly associated with the pur- 
chase and use of items are included in the 
index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 
retail establishments and 5,800 housing 
units in 87 urban areas across the country 
are used to develop the “U.S. city aver- 
age.” Separate estimates for 14 major ur- 
ban centers are presented in table 33. The 
areas listed are as indicated in footnote 1 
to the table. The area indexes measure only 
the average change in prices for each area 
since the base period, and do not indicate 
differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


32 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691~7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by do- 
mestic producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for 
calculating these indexes currently con- 
tains about 3,200 commodities and about 
80,000 quotations per month, selected to 
represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufactur- 
ing; agriculture, forestry, and fishing; min- 
ing; and gas and electricity and public utili- 
ties sectors. The stage-of-processing 
structure of PPI organizes products by 
class of buyer and degree of fabrication 
(that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. 
Prices generally are reported for the Tues- 
day of the week containing the 13th day 
of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
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together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of- 
product groupings, and a number of special 
composite groups. All Producer Price Index 
data are subject to revision 4 months after 
original publication. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact | 


the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program pro- 
duces monthly and quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary 
goods and services traded between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 
The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by 
U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not re- 
quire the organizations to be U.S. owned 
nor the individuals to have US. citizen- 
ship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods pur- 
chased from other countries by U.S. resi- 
dents. 

The product universe for both the im- 
port and export indexes includes raw ma- 
terials, agricultural products, semifinished 


manufactures, and finished manufactures, | 


including both capital and consumer 


goods. Price data for these items are col- | 


lected primarily by mail questionnaire. In 


nearly all cases, the data are collected di- | 


rectly from the exporter or importer, al- 


though in a few cases, prices are obtained | 


from other sources. 


To the extent possible, the data gath- | 


ered refer to prices at the U.S. border for 


| 


| 


exports and at either the foreign border or | 


the U.S. border for imports. For nearly all 
products, the prices refer to transactions 
completed during the first week of the 
month. Survey respondents are asked to 
indicate all discounts, allowances, and re- 
bates applicable to the reported prices, so 
that the price used in the calculation of 
the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 


published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of detail 
for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 
Classification, the three-digit level for the 

* Standard Industrial Classification (sITc), and 
the four-digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
The trade weights currently used to com- 
pute both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 


tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy mate- 
rials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 


the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining 
changes in labor and capital input with 
weights which represent each 
component’s share of total cost. 
Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business 
services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are 
based on changing weights which are 
averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index- 
number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
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the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes 
measure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures include 
labor productivity, multifactor productivity, 
compensation, and unit labor costs. 

The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours of 
all employees (production workers and nonpro- 
duction workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid fam- 
ily workers), or the number of employees, de- 
pending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor com- 
pensation costs per unit of output produced, 
and are derived by dividing an index of labor 
compensation by an index of output. Labor 
compensation includes payroll as well as 
supplemental payments, including both legally 
required expenditures and payments for vol- 
untary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in pro- 
ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
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chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the capi- 
tal stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate 
purchases is a combination of purchased 
materials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47—49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unem- 
ployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, 
where necessary, for all known major defi- 
nitional differences. Although precise 
comparability may not be achieved, these 
adjusted figures provide a better basis for 
international comparisons than the figures 
regularly published by each country. For 
further information on adjustments and 
comparability issues, see Constance 
Sorrentino, “International unemployment 
rates: how comparable are they?” Monthly 
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Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor | 


force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 


the United Kingdom; 15 and olderin Austra- | 


lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, | 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy | 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is | 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward | 


are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, © 


whereas the age at which compulsory school- | 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional | 


population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 


whenever data from more current labor force _ 


surveys become available. 


There are breaks in the data series for the | 


United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 


revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
‘conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4-1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample 
data. The impact was to increase the un- 
employment rate by approximately 0.3 
percentage point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent 
in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 


who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987- 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 


this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 
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Current Labor Statistics 


U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the 
U.S. measures with those for other econo- 
mies, BLS uses gross product originating 
in manufacturing for the United States for 
these comparative measures. The gross 
product originating series differs from the 
manufacturing output series that BLS pub- 
lishes in its news releases on quarterly 
measures of U.S. productivity and costs 
(and that underlies the measures that ap- 
pear in tables 43 and 45 in this section). 
The quarterly measures are on a “sectoral 
output” basis, rather than a value-added 
basis. Sectoral output is gross output less 
intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the 
BLS measure of labor input for Denmark ends 
in 1993. 


Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
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ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may 
be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial 
production indexes), employment, av- 
erage hours, and hourly compensation 
until national accounts and other sta- 
tistics used for the long-term measures 
become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries 
and illnesses. The information that employ- 
ers provide is based on records that they 
maintain under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. Self-employed individu- 
als, farms with fewer than 11 employees, 
employers regulated by other Federal safety 
and health laws, and Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government agencies are excluded from 
the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman 
allocation is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the State. The survey is 
stratified by Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation and size of employment. 
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Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal | 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- | 
volve one or more of the following: loss of | 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- | 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. | 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- | 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease _ 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- | 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or | 
days of restricted work activity, or both, 

Lost workdays include the number of | 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which | 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and | 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or on- 
set of illness or any days on which the 
employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


| 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and | 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- | 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 


cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- | 


days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 


ber of new work-related illness cases which are 
recognized, diagnosed, and reported during the 
year. Some conditions, for example, long-term 
latent illnesses caused by exposure to carcino- 
gens, often are difficult to relate to the work- 
place and are not adequately recognized and 
reported. These long-term latent illnesses are 
believed to be understated in the survey’s ill- 
ness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses per 100 equivalent 
full-time workers. For this purpose, 
200,000 employee hours represent 100 
employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail on the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the 


circumstances of their injuries and illnesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 
body affected, event and exposure, and the 
source directly producing the condition). In 
general, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/if/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


JJ. Labor market indicators 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected indicators 2001 2002 7 — 7 
Ml IV I ll il 2 IV I I il 
=! + vo 
Employment data iF 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional iz 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate 66.8 66.6 66.7 66.8 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 
Employment-population ratio 63.7 62.7 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 
Unemployment rate 47 5.8 4.8 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.2 6.1 
4.8 5.9 4.9 A 5x, 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.0 6.5 6.4 
16 to 24 years 11.4 12.8 11.4 12.7 12.9 12.8 13.1 12:5 12.4 14.2 13.9 
25 years and older. 3.6 47 3.7 44 45 4.8 47 4.9 49 5.3 5.2 
47 56 48 6:5 5.5 5.7, 5.6 Wg 5.5 ST 5.8 
16 to 24 years 9.6 11.4 10.1 10.7 11.0 11.2 10.9 11.4 1141 11.9 11.6 
OE VOONS ANG ODO L ei cravvncevecesss¥eevanvenovaxasncufeseraresacnakplnsitennenaiens 3.7 4.6 3.8 44 4.4 4.8 4.6 46 44 4.6 47 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
Total monfartt...ccccccccseccesceccsescsssesssecssssssseessessssssssstssseserseserseeseee] 131,826 | 130,376] 131,712] 130,920] 130,523] 130,403] 130,239] 130,338 | 130,225] 129,984 | 129,911 
Total private 110,707 | 108,886] 110,516] 109,593 | 109,105] 108,918| 108,755 | 108,792 | 108,655 | 108,488 | 108,442 
Goods-producing 23,873 | 22,619 23,684 23,226 22,880 22,673 22,537 22,389 22,213 22,093 21,984 
Manufacturing: sec.newrmncesscesteenerratstees cebvnencanmeracssenerseoes =a 16,441 15,306 16,243 15,833 15,517 15,369 15,246 15,085 14,926 14,744 14,596 
SOLVICE ONO VICI oiraccteruny copcssrivayeatecssson ruen Curries enrsnereonoesese 107,952 | 107,757 | 108,028] 107,694] 107,643} 107,730 | 107,702} 107,949 | 108,012 107,891 | 107,927 
Average hours: 
Total private........ 34.0 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.7 
Manufacturing... 40.3 40.5 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.3 
OVOMMINNG Se. Pies can deena cam dectxstades ces rensscisspesedenraeesaneeae 4.0 4.2 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.0 41 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 4.1 3.4 er 8 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 8 11 
PrIVaNG INGUSHTY) WORT Siresissiasasay sass ore sucsvansinespevrensnieainatecativersss 4.2 3.2 9 8 11 1.1] 6 A 1.7 8 1.0 
Goods-producing® ae usd ahewscads Saath Beata stag asec ee oan 3.8 37 7 8 42 9 6 9 1.8 9 *; 
Service Oviding. eases ose ein cen eee 4.3 34 1.0 8 14 4.2 6 2 15 8 14 
State and local government workers 4.2 44 2.1 6 4 2.2 9 ej A Vt 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Nonunion.... 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated 


using the last month of each quarter. 
3 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


NOTE; Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected measures 2001 2002 — i 
stl ue Hiss Ml IV | il il IV | ll il 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilianimontaniaierccc:.sececssvesdsctecavssns Gch cssavseettaeSeserorenstel 441 3.4 ie 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 et 
Private nonfarm 4.2 3.2 9 8 uci tet 6 4 A 8 1.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GivilianinOnfarm: Se.is.ecc0: cave serenecose-oeeccaccepcvssesacsssarvord 3.7 2.9 1.0 wf 9 8 7 4 1.0 6 9 
PUiVate NOMA sesssscsuracsteteessocuss ccscoteeccanccnsceserereassteuanenss 3.8 2.7 8 8 9 1.0 4 3 141 “th 8 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.4 1:2 2 -9 7 5 6 -4 1.8 -.3 -.2 
Producer Price Index: 

FENMUSTIOGGOOUS rrareaccsresaccecvaesansescsecsdnctec erteecer tatcete cxctacsans -1.8 =e —3 3.2 11 2 2 =A 3.7 =8 3 
FinISH@d CONSUMON: QOOdS:i>.<c.ccrcveccacercoseesacenvessec-decssvecieal —2.4 1.6 =o 4.3 1.5 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 3 
Gapital'Oquipment:i-. c-vesecsreoces:ccect coete coseerctecseceevssces 1.0 -4 -1 al 2.9 -.3 -7 6 6 —6 -1 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -.2 -1.2 -1.0 -3.6 9 14 1.1 Pa 6.5 -2.1 -.1 

GrurGiMN atonal Ssss-csseecectoceceeceetecceatececcesteeest cneevacettasectueents -8.8 -10.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 3.4 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly changes are 


$ Annual rates 


of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 


Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 


“ Output per hour of all employees. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2002 2003 2002 2003 
ll IV ll tll lll IV | iH} Ml 
Average hourly compensation:’ 
AI PErSONS ADUSIMGSS SOCOM: coeoccccsesoseccsascvoratscsscduasecesnesersensneanuanes 2.1 1.6 3.2 4.1 2.4 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.8 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF.......c.cseseeseeeeseeseteeeeeseeneeey 2.0 1.6 2.6 3.6 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.4 2 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? Be SeeeR ees dak Son nmanee dade Mee uniids Waaxe cons anenkanessarmonesaeerend 9 6 1.4 8 11 B57; 3.4 3.9 3.7 3.9 
Private MOMlanintscsctsncstcsccecssseocereasenseeacsnasappecereessacecpencthaeSsade) 6 4 aPy/ 8 1.0 3.7 3.2 3.8 3.5 4.0 
Ui Oniscswcstceaponssccsecseccesteessscavcantentettneccapvsrashecavenasiicedencacspaxtienes 1.2 9 1.6 dre. 1.0 4.7 4.2 4.7 5.0 4.8 
INOMUMION Ssa.ssenaseetecersee ce ae 4 1.6 8 1.0 3.5 3.2 3.6 3.3 3.8 
State and local governments... ee 9 af 4 ies 3.8 41 4.2 41 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? Ree ea Rae hee RPO re ce REC Rey eer COTTE a 4 1.0 6 9 3.2 2.9 29 pir f 29 
PrVATSINOMAM csesaceraecececenecesacez-steetecesacnacdnnsaseaceseucercusalnneesecass 4 3 tial Tf 8 3.2 2.7 3.0 2.6 3.0 
UNION: eceee- reer 1.0 8 5 4 6 4.3 3.5 3.3 3.0 2.6 
Nonunion.... 4 3 he Af 9 3.1 eon 2.9 2.5 ol 
State and local GOVErNMENS.......ceeccessesseseeseseeseeecseesereeateneeese 6 3 .0 
' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Employment status | ——. 
2001 2002 | Sept. Oct._| Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July L Aug. Sept. 
TOTAL } 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’...... | 215,092 | 217,570 | 218,107 | 218,340 | 218,548 | 218,741 | 219,897 | 220,114 | 220,317 | 220,540 | 220,768 | 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 | 221,779 


Civilian labor force.. 143,734 | 144,863 | 145,634 | 145,393 | 145,180 | 145,150 | 145,838 | 145,857 | 145,793 | 146,473 | 146,485 | 147,096 | 146,540 | 146,530 | 146,545 


Participation rate......... 66.8 66.6 66.8 66.6 66.4 66.4 66.3 66.3 66.2 66.4 66.4 66.6 66.2 66.2 66.1 
EMployed......:..2---.cceres 136,933 | 136,485 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 | 137,687 | 137,487 | 137,738 | 137,478 | 1 37,625 | 137,573 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.7 62.7 63.0 62.7 62.5 62.4 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.4 62.3 62.3 62.1 62.1 62.0 
Unemployed 6,801 8,378 8,321 8,405 8,637 8,711 8,302 8,450 8,445 8,786 8,998 9,358 9,062 8,905 8,973 
Unemployment rate.... 47 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 BT 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.1 


Not in the labor force........ 71,359 | 72,707] 72,473| 72,947] 73,369] 73,591| 74,059] 74,257| 74,524| 74,067| 74,283} 73,918| 74,712) 74,977) 75,234 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ es 0 ee 95,181 | 96,439] 96,732] 96,860| 97,022] 97,139] 97,635) 97,762} 97,869| 97,979) 98,083] 98,196 | 98,304 | 98,434 | 98,568 
Civilian labor force............. 72,816 | 73,630] 74,108] 73,883) 73,770) 73,744] 73,993| 74,254] 74,236) 74,571| 74,506| 74,692| 74,581] 74,561 | 74,905 
Participation rate. 76.5 76.3 76.6 76.3 76.0 75.9 75.8 76.0 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.1 75.9 15.7 76.0 
Employed..........ssssesesee: 69,776 | 69,734] 70,213| 69,921| 69,617] 69,600} 69,967] 70,293] 70,293) 70,364| 70,144} 70,130) 70,193] 70,203| 70,610" 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 73.3 72.3 72.6 72.2 71.8 71.6 The 71.9 71.8 71.8 V15 71.4 71.4 71.3 71.6 
Unemployed .| 3,040 3,896 3,895 3,962 4,153 4,145 4,026 3,962 3,944 4,207 4,362 4,562 4,388 4,357 4,295 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.3 Bis 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.7 
Not in the labor force....... 22,365 | 22,809] 22623] 22,977] 23,252] 23,394] 23,642] 23,508) 23,632|) 23,408| 23,577| 23,504| 23,724| 23,873] 23,662 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ ati 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate. 


| 103,983 | 105,136 | 105,421 | 105,509 | 105,594 | 105,678 | 106,235 | 106,322 | 106,411 | 106,510 | 106,613 | 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 | 107,080 
63,016 | 63,648] 63,858} 63,975] 63,921 | 64,036 | 64,479| 64,310| 64,477| 64,677/| 64,733 | 65,148 | 64,819) 64,831 | 64,554 
60.6 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 61.0 60.7 60.6 60.3 


Employedicc-c.<srercserccsoes 60,417 | 60,420| 60,675] 60,668} 60,697) 60,676] 61,443] 61,073| 61,227) 61,401| 61,436| 61,753| 61,462] 61,470} 61,120 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®............. 58.1 57.5 57.6 57.5 57.5 57.4 57.8 57.4 SS 57.6 57.6 57.9 575 LY eS) 5S7t 

Unemployed..........:::0+ 2,599 3,228 3,184 3,308 3,224 3,360 3,035 3,237 3,250 3,276 3,297 3,395 3,357 3,361 3,434 

Unemployment rate.... 41 Hi 5.0 5.2 5.0 Ae 47 5.0 5.0 5.1 §.1 5.2 5.2 §.2 5.3 

Not in the labor force....... 40,967 | 41,488] 41,563] 41,533] 41,673] 41,642] 41,757] 42,013) 41,933] 41,834] 41,880} 41,576) 42,020] 42,126] 42,526 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population) .......ccseeecsseeee- 15,929 | 15,994] 15,954} 15,971] 15,933] 15,925} 16,027/ 16,030] 16,038; 16,051 16,072 | 16,095} 16,109} 16,116] 16,131 
Civilian labor force.. 7,902 7,585 7,667 7,535 7,489 7,369 7,366 7,293 7,079 7,226 7,246 7,256 7,140 7,139 7,086 
Participation rate......... 49.6 47.4 48.1 47.2 47.0 46.3 46.0 45.5 444 45.0 45.1 45.1 44.3 44.3 43.9 
Employed iii descaneerane 6,740 6,332 6,425 6,400 6,228 6,164 6,125 6,042 5,829 5,923 5,907 5,855 5,823 5,952 5,842 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 42.3 39.6 40.3 40.1 39.1 38.7 38.2 37.7 36.3 36.9 36.8 36.4 36.1 36.9 36.2 
Unemployed... 1,162 1,253 1,243 1,135 1,261 1,206 1,241 1,251 1,251 1,303 1,339 1,401 1,317 1,187 1,243 
Unemployment rate.... 14.7 16.5 16.2 15.4 16.8 16.4 16.8 71 17.7 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 16.4 17.5 
Not in the labor force....... 8,027 8,409 8,287 8,436 8,444 8,555 8,661 8,736 8,959 8,825 8,826 8,839 8,969 8,977 9,046 

White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 

Population ........c..ccsseeessseeee 178,111 | 179,783 | 180,146 | 180,306 | 180,450 | 180,580 | 180,460 | 180,599 | 180,728 | 180,873 | 181,021 | 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 | 181,696 
Civilian labor force..........0.4 119,399 | 120,150 | 120,502 | 120,479 | 120,345 | 120,093 | 120,084 | 120,166 | 120,200 | 120,575 | 120,420 | 120,881 | 120,623 | 120,669 | 120,307 
Participation rate......... 67.0 66.8 66.9 66.8 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.7 66.5 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.2 
EMPIOVO icssiscressccansacneees 114,430 | 114,013 | 114,373 | 114,294 | 114,128 | 113,910 | 113,995 | 114,135 | 114,089 | 114,286 | 113,882 | 114,203 | 114,044 | 114,141 | 113,934 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.2 63.4 63.5 63.4 63.2 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.1 63.2 62.9 63.0 62.9 62.9 62.7 
Unemployed sit 4,969 6,137 6,129 6,184 6,218 6,184 6,089 6,031 6,111 6,289 6,539 6,678 6,580 6,528 6,373 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 6.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 
Not in the labor force....... 58,713 | 59,633 | 59,644) 59,828} 60,104} 60,487] 60,376 | 60,432] 60,528} 60,298| 60,601 | 60,303] 60,717 60,843 | 61,389 


Black or African American® | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
POPUIALION?...sccsrsssssssssens 25,138 | 25,578 | 25,675 | 25,717 | 25,751 | 25,784 | 25,484) 25,519] 25,552) 25,587| 25,624| 25,664) 25,702| 25,142| 25,794 


Civilian labor force.. 16,421 16,565 16,789 16,682 16,540 16,706 16,374 16,395 16,296 16,521 16,618 16,717 16,540 16,579 16,724 
Participation rate.. 65.3 64.8 65.4 64.9 64.2 64.8 64.3 64.2 63.8 64.6 64.9 65.1 64.4 64.4 64.9 


EMBIQV OO ersraetersssncvarss 15,006 | 14,872 | 15,148 | 15,027 | 14,754] 14,827] 14,684] 14,669| 14,641| 14,723| 14,819] 14,746| 14,697] 14,769| 14,835 
Employment-pop- : 

ulation ratio®............. 59.7 58.1 59.0 58.4 57.3 57.5 57.6 §7.5 57.3 57.5 57.8 57.5 §7.2 57.4 57.6 

Unemployed......cccceen 1,416 1,693 1,641 1,656 1,786 1,879 1,690 1,726 1,655 1,797 1,799 1,971 1,842 1,810 1 871 

Unemployment rate... 8.6 10.2 9.8 9.9 10.8 11.2 10.3 10.5 10.2 10.9 10.8 11.8 1 1 40 9 1 2 

Not in the labor force....... 8,717 9,013 | 8,886 9,034 9,211 9,078 9,110 9,124 9,256 | 9,066 | _ 9,007 8,947 9,162 | 9,163 9,060 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] : 
NS a a a ee ee ee 


Employment status Annual average ee 2002 2003 
2001 2002 | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. i" Feb Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 24,942 | 25,963 | 26,184 | 26,272] 26,355 | 26,436] 26,994 28 | 27,191) 27,291| 27,391 | 27,494] 27,597] 27,701) 27,808 
Civilian labor force 17,328 | 17,943 | 18,103] 18,049] 18,169 | 18,134] 18,614) 18,658] 18,614] 18,836] 18,811] 18,856] 18,750] 18,829] 18,859 
Participation rate 69.5 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.9 68.6 69.0 68.9 68.5 69.0 68.7 68.6 67.9 68.0 67.8 
Employod:curts.cs-cccsteuts 16,190 | 16,590 | 16,739] 16,637} 16,755| 16,708| 17,155] 17,223] 17,215| 17,428] 17,264] 17,271] 17,206] 17,370] 17,448 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 64.9 63.9 63.9 63.3 63.6 63.2 63.5 63.6 63.3 63.9 63.0 62.8 62.3 62.7 62.7 
Unemployed peel alate) 1,353 1,363 1,412 1,414 1,425 1,459 1,436 1,399 1,408 1,548 1,586 1,544 1,460 1,411 
Unemployment rate... 6.6 7.5 75 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 Cer 75 75 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.8 7.5 
Not in the labor force.......... 7,614 8,020 8,082 8,223 8,188 8,303 8,380 8,436 8,577 8,455 8,580 8,638 8,847 8,872 8,949 


1 . a rt 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
® Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories T 
2001 2002 Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..} 136,933 | 136,485 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 | 137,687 | 137,487 | 137,739 | 137,628 | 137,625 | 137,573 


IMOMeremivndeniinessevaisseerecaenes? 73,196 | 72,903} 73,402} 73,151 72,773 | 72,690 | 72,994] 73,249] 73,064] 73,182] 72,981] 73,071 | 73,043] 73,195 | 73,475 
WYGIMIOM caiecs-y tees ees taestcoproniae 63,737 | 63,582} 63,910| 63,837 | 63,769} 63,749| 64,542/| 64,159| 64,284] 64,505| 64,506| 64,667| 64,435] 64,430| 64,098 
Married men, spouse 
BAOCON comnts 44,007 | 44,116] 44,129] 44,245} 44,093 | 44,005| 44,401| 44,587| 44415) 44,552) 44,542] 44,371 | 44,739] 44,620| 44,522 
Married women, spouse 
POSEN: saccceceaccsearsshavesvsesver 34,153 | 34,153] 34,479] 34,322 | 34,264] 34,189] 34,525) 34,620) 34,569] 34,685] 34,443] 34600} 34,612] 34,655] 34,562 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS) er tee <5 00-5 oc0 3,715 4,213 4,356 4,343 4,329 4,273 4,643 4,807 4,696 4,840 4,592 4,499 4,649 4,449 4,975 
Slack work or business 
COMORIONG sca, cor acincsincesd 2,396 2,788 2,814 2,888 2,855 2,893 3,027 3,152 3,123 3,221 3,058 3,153 3,112 3,017 3,203 
Could only find part-time 
WOE Fst gotesteierccnie) 1,006 1,124 1,177 1,133 1,159 1,110 1,297 1,275 1,192 1,266 1,265 1,257 1,304 1,186 1,365 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOMSON Se. cecatncssaneicasicesese 18,790 18,843 | 18,928| 18,685] 18,727| 18,555] 19,314] 18,421 18,888 | 18,886} 19,083} 19,548; 19,027} 19,564] 18,993 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


FOAQONG wise toveneteeenencnncd 3,627 4,119 4,266 4,274 4,272 4,219 4,496 4,675 4,587 4,728 4,478 4,390 4,566 4,380 4,847 
Slack work or business 
conditions. A 2,340 2,726 2,755 2,857 2,816 2,854 2,947 3,062 3,048 3,140 3,003 3,074 3,079 2,963 3,145 
Could only find part-time d 
WONG bs cts csoveiacscnatacnig 997 1,114 1,172 1,122 1,158 1,097 1,267 15257, 1,178 1,258 1,234 1,237 1,276 1,179 1,367 
Part time for noneconomic 
FEdCONG itiasrcctacensses] 18,415 18,487 | 18,555} 18,347] 18,361 18,197} 18,984) 18,134] 18,529] 18503) 18,664) 19,184) 18610] 19,142] 18,619 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


eee 7 Annual average 2002 2003 

elected categories = 
? 2001 | 2002 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. 
Characteristic : 

Total, 16 years ANd OIdETL..........sessesereeeeee 47 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.1 5.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.7 16.5 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 al were 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 16.6 VD 
Men, 20 years and older....... ee 4.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 5.8 Si, 
Women, 20 years and OIdET........:2.-1+++++4 4.1 51 5.0 5.2 5.0 5.2 47 5.0 5.0 5A | 52 5.2 5.2 5:3 
White, total anncsitars eaves -evcustete: 4.2 ot O31 5.4 Die 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 §2 5.4 §5 5.5 5.4 5:3 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. ae 127 14.5 14.2 13.9 14.5 13.8 15.2 15.5 15.6 15.4 15.3 16.5 15.8 15.0 16:2 
Men, 16 to 19 YOars......cccesccseeseeees 13.9 15.9 15.6 14.7 15.8 14.9 16.2 17.3 18.0 17.7 17.0 17.8 18.2 16.0 17.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years......cccceseeed 11.4 13.1 12:7 13.1 13.0 12.7 14.2 13.7 13.1 13.2 13.7 15.2 13.4 14.0 12.4 

Men, 20 years and older. na 3:7 4.7 4.8 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.9 46 4.7 5.0 5.2 5.4 5.4 5.3 49 

Women, 20 years and older..........--.. 3.6 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 41 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.6 

Black or African American, total’......... 8.6 10.2 9.8 9.91 10.8) M12) 10:3) 105 | 102) 10:9)pe 10:84 —4:8))> cei) Ol eee 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years..... a 29.0 29.8 28.0 23.9 30.5 33.2 30.4 30.2 33.4 33.1 37.0 39.3 36.0 30.0 32.8 


30.4 31.3 | 344] 24.9 30.0 34.5 | 33.2 38.1 45.2 37.7 | 43.1 36.5 37.7 |. 204 34.2 


Men, 16 to 19 years...... £ 
27.5 28:3") 21:5:} 622.7 | S1.0i) “32:1 28.0 22.2| 23.1 29.3 32.0 41.7 34.5 32.4 31.6 


Women, 16 to 19 years 


Men, 20 years and older..... ore 8.0 9.5 9.4 9.9 10.6 10.5 10.3 10.1 9.3 10.4 11.2 11.3 10.2 10.4 11.2 
Women, 20 years and older..........-.+, 7.0 8.8 8.1 8.5 9.0 9.7 8.4 9.0 8.7 9.2 8.0 9.7 9.7 9.7 9.1 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ 6.6 75 7g) 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 TEM 75 7.6 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.8 75 
Married men, spouse present... wae 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.9 4.4 3.9 3.8 3.7 
Married women, spouse present. | 3.1 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 
Full-time WOFrKEIS........cecceresees | 47 5.9 5.8 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.2 
Part-time WOFrKEYS..........cceseseseeseseseeeeeeeeed Sof §.2 5.3 5.2 5.1 5.3 5.4 6.5 5.5 5.4 5.6 5.9 5.5 5.3 5.8 
Educational attainment® 

Less than a high school diploma............++4 7.2 8.4 7.9 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.2 9.2 9.7 8.7 9.4 8.6 
High school graduates, no college”.......... 4.2 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.7 5.5 5.8 5.4 5.4 §.3 
Some college or associate degree.. 3.3 45 4.6 4.7 4.8 5.0 4.8 47 4.8 4.7 48 49 5.0 47 48 
Bachelor's degree and higher’... 2.3 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.41 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 


" Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons \° includes high school diploma or equivalent. 


selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons \4 includes persons with bachelor's, master’s, professional, and doctoral degrees. 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as 


ine race. NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
Data refer to persons 25 years and older. household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2002 he 2003 
at T ae a 
unemployment 2001 2002 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. 
| = he = oo + i ites 

Less than 5 WeCKS......scccscssessseeseeane 2,853 2,893 | 2,782 | 2,797 | 2,912) 2,860] 2,772] 2,749] 2,780} 2,814] 3,056] 3,009] 3,009] 2,727| 2,739 
5 1014 WEOKS.csesssececsroicsccersesarvansanes 2,196 2,580) 2,558) 2,515] 2,532] 2,547| 2,577] 2,565| 2,473] 2,630] 2,605| 2,936] 2,699| 2595] 2,783 
15 weeks and over. 1,752 2,904 | 3,019] 3,099] 3,143] 3,296 | 3,140| 3,155] 3,104] 3,294) 3,250] 3,572] 3,592] 3,572] 3,524 
15 to 26 weeks.... ‘ 951 1,369} 1,359] 1,374) 1,317) 1,392] 1,457) 1,281] 1,316] 1,392] 1,821] 1,536] 1,683] 1,637] 1,421 
27 WeekS ANd OVEF.....essecssecseesseeee 801 1,535 | 1,660] 1,724| 1,826) 1,904] 1,683] 1,874] 1,788) 1,903] 1,930} 2,036/ 1,959] 1,935] 2,102 
Mean duration, in WeekS.........0..0000 13.1 16.6 17.8 17.6 17.9 18.4 18.4 18.6 18.0 19.6 19.2 19.8 19.3 19.0 19.7 
Median duration, in weeks.............- 6.8 9.1 9.5 9.6 9.4 9.6 9.8 9.4 9.6 10.2 10.1 12.3 10.0 9.6 10.1 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2002 2003 
ine is T i 
unemployment 2001 2002 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. ah Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
a i 
1 
UODIOSOKS sae ercre concnesesnesaesaceret 3,476 4,607 4,608 4,828 4,833 4,863 4,583 4,756 4,613 4,765 5,074 5,010 4,951 4,942 5,014 
On temporary layoff.........c:ccccse 1,067 1,124 1,044 1,098 1,069 1,110 1,080 1,142 1,157 1,101 1,226 1,199 1,198 1,080 1,108 
Not on temporary layoff..............-4 2,409 3,483 3,565 3,729 3,764 3,753 3,503 3,614 3,456 3,664 | 3,848 3,811 3,753 3,852 3,905 
Job leavers sy 835 866 808 850 834 862 825 772 794 829 772 893 792 847 847 
REGEN ANS iratecctascnere so seenccaueresscrceass! 2,031 2,368 | 2,321 | 2,386] 2,394] 2,462] 2,331] 2,395| 2,391| 2,558| 2,499] 2,687] 2,529] 2,540] 2,408 
INOW: entrants: ss.cccc,cescdesaccsteonsaceoa cave 459 536 542 494 586 534 616 579 626 642 634 648 670 628 700 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers! SP Aa ae ee 51.1 55.0 55:7, 56.4 55.9 55:3 54.9 55.9 54.8 54.2 56.5 54.2 55.4 55.6 55.9 
On temporary layoff... 15.7 13.4 12.6 12.8 12.4 12.7 12.9 13.4 13.7 12.5 13.7 13.0 13.4 12.1 12.4 
Not on temporary layoff.. aa 35.4 41.6 42.1 43.6 43.5 43.0 41.9 42.5 41.0 41.7 42.9 41.3 42.0 43.4 43.5 
JOD leavers......csceeeseceee “a 12.3 10.3 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.9 9.9 9.1 9.4 9.4 8.6 9.7 8.9 8.8 9.4 
Reentrants..... rt! 29.9 28.3 28.0 27.9 Cas 28.2 27.9 28.2 28.4 29.1 27.8 29.1 28.3 28.6 26.9 
INC Wrentrants:visccsertcktyscsstesasexeaces 6.8 6.4 6.5 5.8 6.8 6.1 7.4 6.8 7.4 7.3 7.1 7.0 75 an 7.8 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Sex and age - . + 

2001 2002 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Total, 16 years and older..............+. 47 5.8 6.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.1 
GOr2 4. VOANS =. renndenerconsesecers=cceauce 10.6 12.0 11.9 11.8 12.2 11.9 11.8 11.9 TART, 12.7 13.1 13.5 13.0 12.3 13.0 
16 to 19 years... a 14.7 16.5 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 17.1 ets 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 16.6 17.5 
NOMOM ZoVOaNScarcecerecstaprenccences difie 18.8 19.4 16.2 19.4 17.6 18.3 17.9 16.7 18.7 18.5 21.6 20.8 18.7 19.4 
AS AO O VEAlSe. cn ccnanserercessnave 13.1 15.1 14.0 14.3 15.3 15.5 15.9 15.9 17.7 17.8 19.0 79) 17.1 15.9 16.1 
20 to 24 years... an 8.3 9.7 9.6 10.1 9.8 9.7 9.3 9.3 8.9 10.1 10.5 10.7 10.3 10.3 10.9 
25 years and OIdeL...........:cceeeeeees 3,7 4.6 4.6 4.7 48 4.8 4.6 47 47 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.9 
25 10 S4 YOATS...cccricecescepraavenss 3.8 4.8 47 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.7 4.9 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.1 5.1 5.1 
55 years and oldet...........:00+ 3.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 4.2 41 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.5 4.6 4.3 41 3.9 
Men, 16 years and older................ 4.8 5.9 5.9 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.6 6.4 6.4 
16 to 24 years... a 11.4 12.8 13.1 12.3 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.5 12.4 13.8 14.3 14.3 14.5 12.7 14.4 
16 to 19 years.. ea 16.0 18.1 18.3 16.0 18.0 17.5 18.2 19.5 20.8 20.6 20.8 20.1 20.9 16.9 20.0 
NG1O 17 YOANS...05o.ccsspareaccwers 19.1 21.4 21.5 re 21.2 18.5 19.3 19.1 18.0 21.4 21.5 23.8 22.8 20.7 22.6 
18 to 19 yearS..........ccccccseee 14.0 16.4 16.3 15.2 16.1 16.7 17.6 19.3 21.5 20.1 20.9 TATE 19.5 15.3 18.3 
20 to 24 years ee 9.0 10.2 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.2 9.7 9.2 8.7 10.7 11.4 ahilerA Aey, 10.8 11.9 
25 years and OIdEL.............:0- 3.6 4.7 4.6 48 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.2 5.5 5.2 5.3 5.0 
25 10.54 YOaIS...:.scccsesssecesees 3.7 4.8 4.7 4.9 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 5:2 5.3 5.5 5.3 5.5 5.2 
55 years and older.........-...+. ge 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.6 48 5:5 4.6 4.4 4.2 
Women, 16 years and oldet........... 47 5.6 5.5 5.7 5.6 5.8 5.3 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.7 5.8 5.8 
16 £0 24 YOAIS.....iicssesvsesscssacsses 9.6 ulate 10.5 11.3 11:5, 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.0 11.5 11.8 12.5 11.3 12.0 11.5 
16 to 19 years.. ce 13.4 14.9 14.0 14.1 15.6 15.2 15.5 14.8 14.6 15.5 162) 18:5 16.0 16.4 15.1 
NOMO 97 YOOIS teciccces consenssss 15.2 16.6 17.4 15.2 17.4 16.6 17.3 16.8 15.5 16.2 15.8 19.5 18.9 16.7 16.3 
18 10:19 VOarS..ccccccsincacecaay 12.2 13.8 11:5 13.3 14.4 14.2 14.1 12.3 13.7 15.5 ve 18.0 14.5 16.6 13.7 

20 to 24 years...... és 7.5 

25 years and OIDEL.........ccereenee 3.7 

2510 C4YOAIS iscivesessueresssen00 3.9 

55 years and older’............ 27 


’ Data are not seasonally adjusted. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Aug. | July Aug. Aer Aug. | July Aug. 
State 2002 | 2903" | 2002” see 2002 | 2003° | 2003° 

PNET ofS (yf: berger re oee EE TELE PECEEEC LECCE OCCURCOEEC 5.9 HV 5.7|| Missouri 5.5 5.6 5.6 
Alaska... 8.2 7.9 7.9|| Montana.........++ Ma siusavbertdeuvesareonercesnrseat 4.4 47 47 
Arizona.. 5 6.2 6.1 G:0))|| N@DFASK Ast svccsupsesysacarsonsesarsasscvssncaaseoennse 3.6 3.9 3.8 
Arkansas.......... Bd 5.4 55 5.4 63 5.4 §.2 
Galitonmbascsec tee -o-ecseerastonieenssenecscenae 6.7 6.7 6.7 49 43 4.4 
ColaradOs.arrcccantejescraressertpncsnsertueresvenseer 57 5.7 B.7|| NOW JOrS@y\csscscsssssroncacarvesosexssersicossususuavee 6.0 6.1 5.9 
GONRECICUU iinssateonscrsscoravercneeneoross 4.4 5.2 5.0|| New Mexico.........+ F 55 6.1 6.1 
DOIAWAN Cs irecccsrscxscccrsessevcsorcessesedcnccuvesnocestos 4.3 44 4.6}| New YOrk.....ecceserere r 6.1 6.1 6.2 
District of Columbia 6.3 6.5 7.3}| North Carolina | 6.6 6.7 6.5 
Floridaiccesisecte<cs- lays) 5.4 BAN) NOrth DAKOtass cence ecvenceteseovseseancatecanaccasaeuaeas 41 3.6 3.7 
(GONG ets eacntengencececeeatecaasbasanetheeesesesescueg 5.2 5.0 4G) OO FiicesscsxstunssetvosvnnsseewerasranagseareasPaxebe | 5.6 6.3 5.8 
Fla wealll: dcaksuarts dies scneranetsnoxsvessects aa 4.0 4.0 4.3|| Oklahoma. xs 4.5 5.6 5.4 
Idaho 6.7 5.6 BiG OLeGOnvseceumtenrs-ccrtorsineactieasavensseqteyaar aan i". 8.2 8.0 
Illinois... cr 6.5 6.5 6.8||| POnNSyl Vana sesc.s.c.ccasebsresecessrevasunsessssncaverd 5.7 5.6 52 
MWB Ghs sep sacs eaaxessnase dys osrnievvnnsnie ain srnataies 5.1 5.4 Bi2 1) PUGS ISNA viccrnicdrscrataasessasxsanvenutescuunapn Bt 5.6 5.3 
LOW resctntevepsnvescaceesntussevascpvexngtesnertrancesont 4.2 4.6 4.6]| South Carolina...........:vesecsseeeees or 5.8 7.0 6.2 
Kansas.. 0g 5.1 Sil 4,7 || SOU DAKGUA. 0. cnisicaienns snnevsiesatncasunssmuauens 2.9 3.3 3.4 
PII asia cay san escnusiveastnmieiectexanasanaencd 5.5 6.1 6.8 ||| TOGNESSOC x sic iicccivacsiemmnssves eer 4.8 5.0 5.1 
LOUISE Ahzccecxoeeeccrnevcheeacveuvstrarasdsveivansestaady 6.2 7.4 Lel UOXESiwevessvscnenetdsxcbaervupuaseanaasocornee 5 6.4 6.6 6.6 
MSI Deapree rae Piuscacdencdeaaeiecon ca cnanacenens 4.4 4.9 AiS1 La ctavenrsteccaanee tetova asa vaniinanageowenaes 6.0 §.2 5.1 
Maryland......... aH 4.3 4.6 ALAM MOKMON tivsctnewaavisoanrnvaagerentveedoneaaestenete ees 3.8 41 3.9 
Massachusetts nate 5.6 5.4 BiB WIGHT: seceusesevaxnacecstuezcenscecesesbqaoatsaendsteesnis 4.0 4.0 3.7 
MICHIQ aM a -ccc0-2-vsecseesnce cod 6.1 74 7.4|| Washington. 7.2 75 7.6 
Minnesota..........ssscseee a 4.4 4.6 4.4|| West Virginia.. 6.2 6.8 6.6 
Mississippi... 6.7 73 6.3]| Wisconsin... 5.5 5.6 5.9 

Wyoming 41 41 41 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
ee eee 


Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 


ome 2002 | 2003" | 203° hati 2002 | 2003? | 2003° 
PLADAIIA, seseciosiptactcdersssnastiorapnaddiel| 2; OGO/G1O| rept aOietelinnar 1A 1 AOolt MISSOL Pc csnancesso acct ati a canes | 2,978,417) 2,978,006; 2,978,886 
Alaska... ks 323,981 344,981 345,126] Montana... Fe 462,744 477,579 479,625 
ANZON A cyesstarsistavserterstensivgsseaenentd| 2iOGO,O4O | MEO 7O/O00 |) 2 OGG O TOI MEDLAGKE a riiccccsscccxuaxccrsesnengcessaxet 958,073 984,025 985,491 
NIKANSAS. checesysvecsncecsesstvesvivevssvavins 1,291,372] 1,303,639) 1,304,185]| N@VAda......csscescssescssssssesceessensees 1,123,221} 1,112,944) 1,111,265 
CaltOrnla.ticveeterchitabactitecresssavasceee 17,394,642) 17,661,134| 17,569,636|| New Hampshire..............cseceeseeee 706,926 719,083 717,810 
Colorado... 2,444,159] 2,478,187} 2,483,191]| New Jersey......csccseccsseserenceeeees 4,366,473) 4,441,798) 4,430,853 
Connecticut.. ve 1,777,454| 1,786,536] 1,781,786|} New Mexico. = 879,778 902,473 899,667 
DSIAWAIS Fr latistietrpataatiedannsveestons 421,338 419,400 B19, 92511) New: VOrbisscascxcbscasantharevennsdesann 9,392,772| 9,372,663} 9,377,292 
District of COlUMbIA........ccececceseed 302,296 309,704 310,533]| North Carolina........ccessssesenesees 4,156,490) 4,183,361) 4,152,243 
FARO asd cies reterarnavtrennenneatcarates 8,120,189} 8,073,568} 8,070,662 345,387 350,651 352,974 


4,303,990| 4,385,696} 4,391,876 5,814,041| 5,900,897) 5,864,933 
580,459 608,991 607,645 1,690,830) 1,715,174] 1,709,321 
683,570 688,936 685,458 )| OreGON....eeseessesereeerseerereee 1,835,754] 1,848,687) 1,834,518 

6,360,630} 6,433,749) 6,435,531|| Pennsylvania........cscssecesssneeesees | 6,297,099} 6,196,175} 6,187,235 

3,187,135} 3,225,356) 3,227,153]/ Rhode Island......ssssssssssenesssesnseee $59,179 573,774 569,929 


OWA. sessseceesscssesscsesssesseseseesssesed 1,673,046) 1,644,294] 1,623,533 1,972,200} 2,034,109] 2,020,722 


WRANSAG ces srcrtnvrevscceensbsviraverdortvexeusy 1,418,900} 1,478,884} 1,476,496 422,339 422,867 423,165 
Kentucky... 1,963,460} 1,998,226] 1,987,942 2,929,023} 2,902,709) 2,896,552 
Louisiana.. | 1,999,540) 2,040,891) 2,028,406)! T@XAS......ccassosessecassssnvnessvessnsnesnsotel 10,770,682! 11,011,013) 11,045,444 
WEUING ticecatsnctstr creases cach sacnstaay 686,563 692,757 693,947]| Utal......cccesesessssseeeeed 1,178,908] 1,205,935] 1,217,685 
Maryland..ccrsscsscerssscecesecccerssee| 2,901,092] 2,984,161] 2,917,216]] Vermomt...secsssssssorscersssssszsescers 349,638 354,424 353,660 
Massachusetts........ccscscrssserecesees 00532] 3,448,801; 3,456,477|| Virginia... .-| 3,737,176| 3,799,478] 3,785,957 
Michigan....... ve} 4,974,921) 5,133,605) 5,097,494]| Washington........cscsesesesesererseee 3,109,948} 3,113,305) 3,111,189 
Minnesota. -| 2,919,521) 2,940,540] 2,926,594]! West Virginia... 800,175 808,832 806,190 
Mississippi 1,291,393] 1,336,318] 1,321,006/| Wisconsin. 3,023,577} 3,099,576] 3,100,793 


Wyoming.. 269,353 276,016 275,692 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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2. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


n thousands] 


a 


Industry Annual average 2002 | 2003 
2001 | 2002 ‘| Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug.” | Sept.” 
TOTAL NONFARM............... 131,826} 130,376} 130,289] 130,408) 130,409) 130,198] 130,356] 130,235} 130,084) 130,062! 129,986] 129,903] 129,846] 129,805] 129,862 
TOTAL PRIVATE....sssssseeseesnsee 110,707) 108,886} 108,763} 108,864) 108,869] 108,642) 108,780} 108,647} 108,537} 108,536] 108,502) 108,427] 108,388] 108,349] 108,421 
OODS-PRODUCING... 23,873} 22,619} 22,497; 22,435} 22,409) 22,323) 22,288] 22,191] 22,159} 22,119) 22,098] 22,061] 22,001} 21,972] 21,955 
Natural resources and 
606 581 573 §72 573 572 568 569 565 564 566 569 566 564 562 
73.5 69.1 67.5 66.7 67.6 67.9 67.1 66.6 64.6 64.3 64.8 65.7 64.0 63.3 62.7 
532.5 511.9 505.7 505.7 505.0 503.6 500.5 502.1 500.4 499.8 501.4 502.8 502.1 500.7 498.8 
123.7 122.5 121.4 121.5 122.0 121.6 122.1 121.8 122.9 124.4 125.2 125.7 125.3 124.8 125.0 
Minina, except oil and aas’..... 218.7 212.1 210.7 209.7 209.3 208.1 206.9 206.3 206.9 207.5 208.2 208.9 209.6 209.0 206.8 
Coal MIDING:.cervacessseecvesscses 74.3 74.9 74.3 73.6 73.8 73.3 72.2 72.3 72.3 72.7 72.6 73:2 73.7 72.8 71.0 
Support activities for mining.... 190.1 Titee: 173.6 174.5 173.7 173.9 Urls) 174.0 170.6 167.9 168.0 168.2 167.2 166.9 167.0 
BEONSUPUCTION.<..:.cccsesescecsossecscscore 6,826 6,732 6,728 6,720 6,745 6,731 6,738 6,700 6,720 6,760 6,786 6,800 6,804 6,823 6,837 
Construction of buildings......... 1,588.9} 1,583.9] 1,587.9] 1,588.0) 1,602.9] 1,595.3} 1,597.7} 1,594.4) 1,605.6] 1,615.8] 1,615.0} 1,609.7] 1,606.7} 1,608.9} 1,615.9 
Heavy and civil engineerina.... 953.0 929.9 919.3 918.1 915.2 915.3 916.8 912.5 895.0 898.4 902.8 905.8 910.8 915.1 917.3 
Speciality trade contractors..... 4,283.9) 4,217.9) 4,220.7) 4,214.2} 4,226.4) 4,220.7) 4,223.8; 4,193.2| 4,219.5| 4,245.5] 4,267.8] 4,284.1| 4,286.3] 4,299.0] 4,303.3 
Manufacturing.............scscsseeeees 16,441 15,306 15,196 15,143 15,091 15,020 14,982 14,922 14,874 14,795} 14,746} 14,692) 14,631 14,585} 14,556 
Production workers..........-.++ 11,677 10,799 10,715 10,685 10,648 10,595 10,564 10,516 10,447 10,379} 10,342} 10,299} 10,257} 10,224} 10,191 
Durable goods...........scsseceeee 10,335 9,517 9,435 9,400 9,362 9,316 9,282 9,236 9,203 9,147 9,114 9,081 9,034 9,014 8,997 
Production workers.........00 7,163 6,551 6,492 6,474 6,447 6,417 6,392 6,355 6,314 6,267 6,244 6,221 6,188 6,180 6,159 
WV00d PrOdUCtS.....:ccscsescserccccense | 574.1 556.8 554.5 554.2 552.3 548.1 549.2 548.5 544.4 546.0 544.9 541.0 540.8 536.9 538.3 
Nonmetallic mineral products 544.5 519.0 517.9 516.1 513.6 510.8 507.9 505.9 506.7 504.8 505.1 505.0 501.1 501.1 498.2 
Primary metals..........scsseeseeeeed §70.9 510.9 507.5 504.4 503.3 499.7 500.1 496.5 494.7 491.1 486.4 482.0 478.5 476.6 476.6 
Fabricated metal products. 1,676.4) 1,547.8] 1,537.8] 1,532.0] 1,523.7} 1,516.0} 1,508.0! 1,497.5} 1,495.3] 1,489.4) 1,482.3} 1476.4] 1,470.7] 1,468.7) 1,465.2 
IMACIINGIY <n .ccccessesenrssaseccrsaros 1,368.3} 1,237.4) 1,223.8; 1,219.6] 1,216.1| 1,212.4] 1,206.5) 1,201.6} 1,194.8) 1,187.4) 1,181.2} 1,175.8] 1,171.9] 1,167.6] 1,166.0 
Computer and electronic 
IPOCLICES eens eee eet ctr 1,748.8] 1,521.3) 1,492.9} 1,483.9} 1,477.0} 1,462.2} 1,448.5} 1,438.2) 1,432.1} 1,423.6] 1,413.0] 1,407.7) 1,398.1} 1,394.0} 1,390.2 
Computer and peripheral 
SQUIDIMEM bees seaserevacsxecescyarseces 286.2 249.8 243.3 242.0 241.8 241.0 234.4 230.9 229.8 230.5 226.7 226.5 223.6 222.4 222.3 
Communications equipment. . 233.9 190.9 186.0 185.5 182.0 180.1 177.6 177.8 176.5 175.5 174.4 173.3 171.9 171.0 171.1 
Semiconductors and 
electronic components......... 645.4 531.4 519.2 $13.9 507.6 503.7 498.8 496.0 494.1 492.0 487.7 485.1 480.9 479.7 477.0 
Electronic instruments.........4 475.1 450.6 445.8 444.1 442.5 441.3 441.4 438.7 436.5 433.5 431.5 429.9 429.0 429.0 429.2 
Electrical equipment and 
PDPNANCES..-.-cccecccussuceccvenceccwed 556.9 498.9 492.0 489.1 486.8 485.2 482.4 479.8 477.5 474.8 469.3 467.7 465.9 461.6 459.8 
Transportation equipment......., 1,937.9} 1,828.5} 1,818.0} 1,815.5) 1,808.7} 1,804.7} 1,806.5} 1,800.7} 1,792.5} 1,771.9] 1,777.6} 1,774.3) 1,760.2) 1,764.8) 1,762.6 
Furniture and related 
DrOOUCISiesnonerBerases ve csuasceas) 642.4 604.6 599.8 596.9 594.2 589.1 587.0 582.9 582.0 576.4 576.4 574.1 $74.2 572.3 573.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 714.5 691.9 690.9 688.3 691.1 687.9 686.0 684.5 683.0 682.0 677.8 676.6 673.0 670.8 668.7 
Nondurable good6,..............+.+:4 6,107 5,789 5,761 5,743 5,729 5,704 5,700 5,686 5,671 5,648 5,632 5,611 5,597 5,571 5,559 
Production Workers........++0++ 4,514 4,249 4,223 4,211 4,201 4,178 4,172 4,161 4,133 4,112 4,098 4,078 4,069 4,044 4,032 
Food manufacturing...........++ 4;554:2) 1552531) 1,518.0) 1,520:0) ~1;520:0) 1,518.5) 135171), 4,514.7] 1,513:3| 1,512:3|0 1,612.4) 3517.5) 1}520-9)) 1,520:91) 91,522.7 
Beverages and tobacco 
products..... 209.0 205.4 205.3 203.1 200.2 200.2 199.0 198.2 196.1 194.6 195.4 194.5 194.4 194.5 193.7 
Textile mills........... 332.9 293.2 289.6 287.5 286.8 284.9 285.2 283.7 281.6 277.8 272.7 270.1 264.7 259.5 257.3 
Textile product mills....... on 205.7 196.2 195.2 195.4 194.9 193.7 191.7 192.6 192.6 190.6 188.7 186.4 184.2 178.5 179.8 
PAOD Olisavaessucs s.cdascsacasccectaes 426.5 357.6 352.0 346.7 343.2 337.2 331.8 325.9 322.1 318.4 313.2 307.8 301.2 297.7 294.1 
Leather and allied products..... 58.0 49.9 48.7 48.6 47.7 47.3 46.7 46.0 45.8 44.8 44.4 43.3 43.5 43.0 42.9 
Paper and paper products....... 577.6 549.8 547.7 545.6 544.6 $41.5 539.7 538.5 535.1 534.1 531.9 530.6 527.3 526.2 524.5 
Printing and related support 
IGUVINGS..o..cccccceceserssecss sored 768.4 709.9 702.4 701.3 697.5 689.8 694.5 694.0 696.4 694.8 695.3 694.1 692.2 689.8 686.4 
Petroleum and coal products... 121.1 119.1 119.2 118.7 119.4 119.7 120.4 120.4 120.3 119.2 119.3 118.4 118.0 aie 117.0 
REMOMNCAUS aessnncenenvsvececscccennsveess 959.0 929.5 930.5 925.1 924.7 925.8 926.0 924.2 922.5 921.7 920.6 916.5 917.7 915.5 912.6 
Plastics and rubber products.. 897.4 853.5 852.2 851.0 850.1 845.4 848.0 847.4 845.1 839.2 837.7 831.7 833.3 828.6 827.6 
SERVICE-PROVIDING.........2..200004 107,952! 107,757} 107,792} 107,973} 108,000} 107,875} 108,068) 108,044; 107,925] 107,943) 107,888) 107,842) 107,845) 107,833) 107,907 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. .........02.02000eeeeees 86,834| 86,267) 86,266] 86,429) 86,460} 86,319} 86,492) 86,456} 86,378) 86,417) 86,404) 86,366) 86,387| 86,377) 86,466 
Trade, transportation, 
ANA UtIITIES.........ccceceseeeereeeeneed 25,983] 25,493} 25,430] 25,439) 25,406] 25,378) 25,376) 25,346) 25,338] 25,321) 25,282) 25,238) 25,211) 25,201} 25,218 
Wholesale trade ..| 5,772.7| 5,641.0} 5,625.2} 5,618.9} 5,604.9} 5,603.9] 5,596.0} 5,596.2) 5,594.0) 5,590.8) 5,582.0) 5,570.6| 55,601.0) 5,550.8) 5,545.5 
Durable QOOdS..........ss:sereeee 3,130 3,007 2,996 2,991 2,984 2,979 2,968 2,967 2,961 2,958 2,952 2,948 2,940 2,935 2,931 
Nondurable goods.........+.++++ 2,031 2,015 2,013 2,010 2,004 2,010 2,012 2,011 2,014 2,013 2,010 2,004 2,001 1,998 1,995 
Electronic markets and : 
agents and brokers. 611.1 618.8 616.2 618.0 616.3 615.6 616.6 618.5 619.2 619.8 619.9 619.0 618.3 617.7 620.0 
Retail trade..........cccsccsseeeseereeee 15,238.6| 15,047.2) 15,016.0| 15,025.2| 15,014.0| 15,005.6| 15,009.2) 14,987.3| 14,994.7) 14,999.6| 14,979.0| 14,964.2| 14,958.0| 14,959.1| 14,969.1 
Motor vehicles and parts 
Oe cir ieees ues Aa Soom | 1,854.6] 1,879.2} 1,882.6] 1,886.8] 1,883.8) 1,878.9] 1,876.8) 1,874.9) 1,875.5| 1,875.4) 1,879.2| 1,877.9] 1,883.2| 1,881.7| 1,889.3 
Automobile dealersS..........-+++ 1,225.1] 1,250.4] 1,253.0] 1,254.9) 1,255.0] 1,249.6] 1,245.5) 1,242.1) 1,241.5) 1,242.0) 1,244.3} 1,246.0) 1,249.0) 1,248.8) 1,252.9 
Furniture and home 
fUrniShingS StOFeS......eeseeee 541.2} 539.9] 543.5] 546.8] 548.7; 548.4] 549.9] 552.0/ 547.6) 549.2) 545.4; 546.5} 543.9) 542.2) 543.2 
Electronics and appliance 
SION ESE isu sud vosevosdseswvavesevonauseeyy» 554.5 528.8 524.6 526.4 529.3 529.8 531.6] 526.9 524.8 §25.2 523.8} 522.9 519.6 519.8] 520.3 


See notes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics; | Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Annual average 2002 2003 


2001 2002 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug.” | 


Industry 


Building material and garden 
SUPPIY StOFES........:ccsceeeeeeeeee| 4,151.8] 1,179.1] 1,182.2] 1,184.2] 1,184.2] 1,183.9] 1,190.6] 1,183.6] 1,181.8} 1,189.0] 1,188.5} 1,194.2) 1,196.5 1,203.1 
Food and beverage stores......, 2,950.5| 2,871.6] 2,851.7) 2,852.5] 2,842.5} 2,833.5) 2,827.0] 2,820.2) 2,822.9 2,822.0) 2,822.5} 2,812.8) 2,801.7) 2,797.3 
Health and personal care 


SIMS sereq see ccnesenneiesteie 951.5 946.6 949.7 949.2 949.5 952.5 956.8 960.1 962.6 966.2 965.7 967.9 965.8 965.0 
Gasoline stations..............-.+4 925.3 903.6 903.6 903.6 903.7 904.2 905.2 905.0 907.1 910.9 908.8 908.6 904.0 907.3 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories stores .............| 1,321.1] 1,307.8] 1,304.4} 1,307.4] 1,304.5} 1,308.5} 1,291.2! 1,279.7} 1,282.8] 1,288.3) 1,280.7} 1,277.5} 1,277.6) 1,276.9 
Sporting goods, hobby, 
book, and music stores........ 679.2 660.1 657.8 655.3 650.1 637.8 653.5 652.6 650.8 646.3 645.2 642.0 640.8 638.6 
General merchandise stores1.) 2,842.2] 2,820.7/ 2,809.2] 2,809.1] 2,817.5} 2,827.6] 2,834.2} 2,838.8] 2,846.4) 2,835.8) 2,833.1) 2,831.5) 2,838.9) 2,846.3 
Department stores.............| 1,768.3] 1,709.8] 1,694.5] 1,696.6) 1,712.0] 1,727.5] 1,720.9) 1,718.6] 1,710.6} 1,695.5) 1,690.3) 1,689.9) 1,690.3 1,692.7 
Miscellaneous store retailers. ., 993.3 962.5 960.8 960.8 987.2 954.6 952.4 949.1 949.8 948.6 944.1 941.8 942.5 940.3 
Nonstore retailers...............-- 473.5 447.3 445.9 443.1 443.0 445.9 440.0 444.4 442.6 442.7 442.0 440.6 443.5 440.6 
Transportation and 
warehousing....... .| 4,372.0) 4,205.3) 4,188.4] 4,194.6] 4,188.9] 4,170.7) 4,174.6] 4,166.7; 4,153.8] 4,136.3) 4,128.5) 4,113.9) 4,103.7) 4,101.0 
Air transportation. | 615.3 559.3 559.0 556.3 556.3 553.9 551.3 545.8 537.3 525.6 516.4 510.0 502.4 503.0 
Rail transportation................ 226.7 218.1 2155 215.1 216.8 216.3 215.7 215.3 215.3 216.5 216.1 217.2 217.1 214.8 
Water transportation............. 54.0 51.6 50.4 50.4 50.3 50.3 50.6 50.5 50.1 49.9 50.3 50.1 50.0 49.8 
Truck transportation..............| 1,386.8} 1,339.1] 1,330.4} 1,336.2] 1,333.2} 1,331.9] 1,327.6} 1,324.3) 1,328.1) 1,324.4) 1,324.4) 1,326.9) 1,324.0] 1,330.3 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation. ..........0. ee 374.8 371.5 364.7 365.1 363.3 360.8 358.0 357.5 351.9 353.0 350.4 345.4 347.8 346.6 
Pipeline transportation.........., 45.4 41.5 40.5 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.0 39.8 40.2 40.3 40.3 39.7 39.5 38.9 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation. .......2-.0.+:.++4 29.1 25.9 26.7 26.2 25.7 25.6 24.0 25.6 27.1 28.5 29.1 29.9 29.5 29.3 29.” 
Support activities for 
transportation... Reeawenes 539.2 526.7 §25.1 628.1 528.2 531.2 527.7 527.9 525.9 522.7 527.8 523.2 520.2 517.5 521. 
Couriers and messengers.. ee 587.0 558.0 558.6 587.5 556.3 545.0 561.4 558.9 563.3 561.6 560.8 560.9 560.6 558.7 558. : 
Warehousing and storage 513.8 513.6 517.5 519.3 518.6 515.5 518.3 521.1 514.6 513.8 512.9 510.6 513.0 $12.1 515.49 
OES Nee Sat esivocrocecepereenee 599.4 599.8 600.1 600.6 598.3 597.3 596.4 595.9 595.3 594.6 §92.3 589.5 589.6 $90.4 590.' | 
Information. ................::ss0-+4] 3,629 3,420 3,383 3,392 3,382 3,353 3,328 3,308 3,305 3,303 3,294; 3,285 3,278 3,264 3,26 : 
Publishing industries, except | 
Internet... we ees z.-| 1,020.7, 969.4 965.1 964.7 962.6 962.2 954.0 955.3 953.5 950.8; 947.2 945.1 941.4 942.2 940 }) 
Motion picture ‘and sound | 
recording industries.. a 376.8 387.1 384.0 394.7 394.3 381.6 377.8 367.0 369.3 371.1 373.4 371.7 373.7 367.8 37! ; 


0 
Broadcasting, except Internet. 344.6 333.8 330.5 330.3 331.0 332.1 327.2 325.0 325.7 325.0 324.4 324.2 324.1 322.9 324 
Internet publishing and 


DrOadCaSting............eseseeeeees 45.5 34.8 33.9 34.2 33.0 32.9 33.0 33.3 33.6 33.8 33.5 34.0 34.5 34.3 34. } 
Telecommunications.............| 1,302.1} 1,200.9) 1,180.2) 1,177.7} 1,174.9) 1,162.5) 1,158.7} 1,151.4) 1,146.9} 1,145.0} 1,138.1] 1,132.5} 1,127.8} 1,122.5 1,119.4 
ISPs, search portals, and | 

data processing... Ptr 493.6 447.4 443.1 444.0 439.1 435.8 430.3 429.5 430.4 431.3 431.4 432.4 430.9 429.0 425.4) 
Other information services.....| 46.1 46.6 46.3 46.5 46.9 45.8 46.5 46.3 46.0 46.0 45.5 45.1 45.1 45.3 45.4 

Financial activities. .......... 7,851 7,872 7,880 7,889 7,902 7,916 7,930 7,956 7,971 7,972 7,981 7,979 7,98 ! 
Finance and insurance... 5,820.8} 5,841.1} 5,851.1) 5,861.0) 5,872.4) 5,885.2} 5,894.8) 5,912.0) 5,923.2) 5,923.3] 5,928.6] 5925.7] 5,935. 
Monetary authorities— | 
Central DaNK.........:.e cece eed 23.0 23.1 23.0 22.9 23.0 22.7 22.7 22.3 22.3 22.2 22.2 22.1 22.1 22.0 22.4 
Credit intermediation and 
related activities’.............., 2,597.7] 2,682.3) 2,696.5) 2,714.0) 2,722.8} 2,729.1] 2,734.9] 2,741.9) 2,752.3] 2,765.8] 2,781.8) 2,783.5) 2,789.4 2,789.8} 2,791. 
Depository credit | 
intermediation’... 1,701.2) 1,738.2; 1,741.4; 1,745.6] 1,748.3) 1,751.3} 1,755.4} 1,757.1] 1,762.3} 1,764.4] 1,767.9) 1,768.5) 1,771.5} 1,771.7| 1,771 a 
Commercial banking...........| 1,258.4 1,284.7) 1,285.7} 1,288.8] 1,291.2} 1,292.8} 1,296.1] 1,297.5) 1,300.4) 1 . ; 
ante one 300. ,300.6} 1,302.4; 1,302.3] 1,304.1] 1,304.1] 1,301. \ 

contracts, investments......... 830.5 800.8 797.6 796.9 798.2 799.4 802.3 803.1 799.3 798.8 796.9 796.7 796.6 794.8 798.{5 
Insurance carriers and | 

related activities...............] 2,233.7] 2,223.1) 2,219.0) 2,222.2) 2,222.7) 2,225.7) 2,228.5] 2,233.9} 2,236.8] 2,241.8] 2,230.4) 2038.9 1,138.1} 2,236.2) 2,240. i 
Funds, trusts, and other sill | 

financial vehicles. ............... 88.3 85.6 84.7 85.1 84.4 84.1 84.0 84.0 84.4 83.4 82.9 82.1 82.4 82.9 83.) 

Real estate and rental : | 
and leasing... sesuseeuee| 2,084.5] 2,027.8} 2,030.4) 2,031.1) 2,029.2) 2,028.3} 2,029.2} 2,030.6) 2,034.7] 2,044.2! 2,047.8) 2,048.6 2,052.7} 2,053.6} 2,053.11 
Real estate.. Forts «| 1,339.5} 1,347.7) 1,350.7} 1,354.4) 1,357.3] 1,355.7} 1,353.8) 1,356.9) 1,359.9] 1,366.4} 1,367.3] 1,365.2 1,368.9] 1,370.5} 1,372. : 
Rental and leasing services... 666.3 652.3 662.1 648.9 644.9 645.8 648.7 646.7 647.0 649.4 651.4 654.2 654.6 ‘653 6 651 
Lessors of nonfinancial , ; 4 

intangible assets................ 28.7 27.8 27.6 27.8 27.0 26.8 26.7 27.0 27.8 28.4 29.2 29.2 29.2 29.5 { 

Professional and business 
SONVIGES discssnvcinnnaanneroass 16,476} 16,010| 16,008} 16,036} 16,014) 15,972} 16,015) 16,043) 15,980| 15,989 16,002; 16,006) 16,063} 16,058} 16,1 2 

Professional and technical : ‘ 
services. vttseuenene| 9902.2) 6,715.0) 6,714.8) 6,738.3) 6,731.9] 6,716.9] 6,745.3) 6,790.5] 6,758.4] 6,742.2) 6,698.1| 6,674.91 6661.6] 6 652.1| 6,680.1/ 

egal services. . Mae 1,091.3} 1,111.8} 1,116.2) 1,121.7} 1,120.6] 1,120.2) 1,119.8] 1,124.1] 1,125.7) 1,127.5! 1.12 "120. San : \ 

henecheins arid bookdaehing 127. 125.6} 1,125.2} 1,122.8) 1,121.2) 1,123.4 

services... sateie | 872.2 867.1 876.4 882.7 884.3 872.6 910.6 941.2 913.5 899 | 

Architectural ‘and engineering 2 Gees i io “abe wey . 

services.. ansassadvenivesal I peemed) — Yate, 248. A ‘ 
7) 1,251.1) 1,248.8) 1,251.3} 1,252.1 1,252.5} 1,238.6} 1,247.9 1,246.0) _ 1,242.9} 1,241.4 1,236.0) 1,240.9 1,238.5] 1,247. 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


ee eee 
Industry Annual average 2002 2003 4 
2001 [ 2002 Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug? | Sept.’ 
Computer systems design | 
and related services.......... 4 1,297.8) 1,162.7) 1,150.7} 1,153.4) 1,150.1) 1,142.7! 1,142.8) 1,144.3) 1,144.5) 1,151.9] 1,146.6] 1,142.0] 1,130.6] 1,123.6] 1,126.0 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 746.2 731.8 736.1 734.0 733.4 739.8 734.8 736.2 (AnD 732.9 734.0 731.8 735.0 735.9 740.7 
Management of companies 
and enterprises.................:0 1,779.0) 1,711.1] 1,706.0} 1,703.9] 1,699.0] 1,694.2} 1,696.8] 1,697.1] 1,697.9] 1,697.0] 1,696.0] 1,690.8] 1,698.5) 1,691.1] 1,693.5 
Administrative and waste 
SOIVICOS cite enansetireseccesseeae oes 7,794.9| 7,583.8] 7,587.3} 7,594.0} 7,583.0] 7,561.0) 7,572.9] 7,555.7} 7,523.3) 7,549.4) 7,608.3! 7,639.8] 7,702.5} 7,714.9] 7,750.2 
Administrative and support 
SOFNICAS A ey see oui, 7,477.6| 7,266.8) 7,273.6} 7,279.2} 7,271.1] 7,244.9| 7,255.5! 7,239.9] 7,207.8) 7,230.5) 7,288.6| 7,323.0] 7,380.3) 7,396.8] 7,432.1 
Emolovment services'........| 3,437.1] 3,248.8) 3,255.2} 3,260.8) 3,256.8) 3,259.2} 3,292.7| 3,287.8) 3,245.9) 3,242.2) 3,291.7) 3,318.3) 3,374.8] 3,379.0] 3,409.5 
Temporary help services....| 2,337.7) 2,185.7} 2,202.1; 2,192.6) 2,174.4) 2,159.4) 2,170.2) 2,151.6) 2,135.9) 2,131.2) 2,177.6| 2,207.9} 2,226.6] 2,244.5) 2,277.7 
Business support services.... 779.7 757.0 742.8 749.1 755.8 757.0 746.0 743.8 746.5 748.1 747.9 747.8 745.0 749.6 751.8 
Services to buildings 
and dwellings................... 1,606.2} 1,597.3) 1,611.0| 1,606.7} 1,601.0/ 1,591.7} 1,585.8) 1,580.4) 1,576.4) 1,587.4) 1,596.3) 1,601.8] 1,609.9] 1,615.0) 1,612.4 
Waste management and 
remediation services........... 317.3 316.9 313.7 314.8 311.9 316.1 317.4 315.8 315.5 318.9 319.7 316.8 322.2 318.1 318.1 
Educational and health 
SOLWICOS eirccrds coer enssc eed te 15,645| 16,184] 16,273) 16,315] 16,357) 16,373} 16,405) 16,430! 16,452! 16,483] 16,509] 16,503! 16,487| 16,512| 16,521 
Educational services............... 2,510.6; 2,650.6) 2,671.3) 2,681.3) 2,690.3) 2,695.1} 2,700.0! 2,707.4) 2,711.5} 2,708.8) 2,718.1; 2,689.7) 2,676.7) 2,674.1] 2,668.8 
Health care and social 
ASSISLANCO wastes arereanossxoocasky 13,134.0| 13,533.2| 13,601.4) 13,633.3) 13,666.5| 13,677.5| 13,704.5| 13,722.6| 13,740.5| 13,774.2| 13,790.7| 13,813.2| 13,810.0| 13,837.4| 13,852.2 
Ambulatory health care 
SEIVICES Mee ae. ee 4,461.5] 4,633.4] 4,675.0} 4,692.0] 4,708.5) 4,712.5} 4,718.5) 4,727.6) 4,739.1) 4,753.7| 4,764.8) 4,777.4) 4,781.6] 4,790.0} 4,792.5 
Offices of physicians... | 1,911.2} 1,982.6] 2,001.3) 2,009.0) 2,017.7} 2,022.1) 2,023.4) 2,031.5) 2,037.4) 2,041.7| 2,045.9] 2,050.2} 2,052.7| 2,055.2} 2,055.7 
Outpatient care centers........ 399.7 409.7 411.1 412.2 412.3 412.2 412.0 411.8 412.1 412.8 413.1 414.7 412.9 413.9 413.3 
Home health care services... 638.6 675.1 681.9 687.9 689.6 693.0 694.2 693.0 698.6 702.9 705.3 709.0 vata 712.2 View 
Hospitals. ...........e-cesseeseeeers 4,050.9) 4,153.1) 4,173.7| 4,179.0! 4,187.0} 4,190.4) 4,197.8) 4,204.7) 4,210.9) 4,214.0! 4,218.1) 4,227.0] 4,226.8) 4,236.6) 4,240.2 
Nursing and residential 
care facilities’............c60066-. 2,675.8| 2,743.2) 2,751.7) 2,757.1) 2,763.4) 2,766.1} 2,770.1; 2,770.8) 2,776.4) 2,784.4) 2,787.9) 2,790.7| 2,787.2] 2,789.4] 2,794.1 
Nursing care facilities........../ 1,546.8] 1,573.7! 1,579.6] 1,580.8} 1,580.9] 1,579.2) 1,582.0} 1,582.5) 1,582.7) 1,586.2! 1,587.0} 1,589.6] 1,586.0) 1,584.0] 1,586.8 
Social assistance’................ 1,945.9] 2,003.5} 2,001.0] 2,005.2} 2,007.6] 2,008.5) 2,018.1; 2,019.5) 2,014.1) 2,022.1} 2,019.9) 2,018.1) 2,014.4) 2,021.4] 2,025.4 
Child day care services....... 714.6 734.2 725.7 726.2 725.9 725.2 727.1 729.0 724.5 724.9 724.9 722.7 759.3 731.2 731.6 
Leisure and hospitality........... 12,036] 11,969] 11,975} 12,032} 12,069! 12,019] 12,132) 12,084; 12,050) 12,043) 12,026) 12,039) 12,051) 12,048) 12,045 
Arts, entertainment, 
and recreation..............::00+- 1,824.4] 1,778.0} 1,772.9] 1,790.1} 1,806.2) 1,817.8] 1,835.6} 1,809.5) 1,781.8) 1,764.8) 1,759.2) 1,758.4) 1,763.8) 1,763.0) 1,771.0 
Performing arts and 
spectator sports.............006 382.3 357.9 353.6 360.9 369.1 367.2 358.7 358.4 359.0 356.7 348.8 346.5 347.4 347.0 354.5 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOS; ANGI PAIKS Letees nase asode- 115.0 112.5 111.4 1112 wae 110.5 111.6 111.2 109.9 108.4 109.8 109.8 110.0 109.9 109.7 
Amusements, gambiing, and 
KOCKOAUOM wre ces encnnety sev see-cnai 1,327.1] 1,307.6] 1,307.9} 1,318.0) 1,325.9] 1,340.1} 1,365.3} 1,339.9] 1,312.9) 1,299.7) 1,300.6) 1,302.1] 1,306.4) 1,306.1} 1,306.8 
Accommodations and 
f00d SOFVICES..........ce see seeeee ee 10,211.3] 10,191.2} 10,201.7] 10,241.6| 10,262.5| 10,200.8|} 10,296.1| 10,274.8| 10,267.7| 10,278.6| 10,266.7| 10,280.4| 10,286.9| 10,284.6) 10,274.4 
Accommodations............0.0665 1,852.2| 1,779.4} 1,778.2} 1,789.1] 1,802.3] 1,805.2} 1,812.0) 1,801.7| 1,788.4) 1,769.0! 1,763.6) 1,769.1] 1,778.6) 1,769.3) 1,749.2 
Food services and drinking 
PIBCES i rnc r no tisareremanscuseonad 8,359.1 8,411.7| 8,423.5] 8,452.5} 8,460.6] 8,395.6] 8,484.1] 8,473.1] 8,479.3) 8,509.6) 8,503.1) 8,511.3) 8,508.3) 8,515.3) 8,525.2 
Other S€rviCeS.........secseeeeeeeeeee 5,258 5,348 5,346 5,343 5,352 61335 5,334 5,329 5,323 §,322 §,320 5,323 5,316 5,315 5,309 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,256.5} 1,240.6] 1,233.7] 1,230.4] 1,236.3] 1,224.3) 1,218.6) 1,215.3) 1,213.8] 1,215.6] 1,215.1) 1,218.6] 1,219.5) 1,222.7) 1,222.2 
Personal and laundry services| 1,255.0} 1,246.7] 1,240.0] 1,237.5] 1,236.2! 1,232.7] 1,235.6] 1,234.8} 1,229.5) 1,227.0) 1,226.3) 1,225.0] 1,224.6) 1,223.3) 1,219.8 
Membership associations and 
organizations 2,746.4} 2,860.7| 2,871.9] 2,875.3) 2,879.7] 2,878.2} 2,879.4) 2,879.0! 2,880.0) 2,879.1] 2,878.7) 2,879.5) 2,872.1] 2,869.3) 2,867.0 
21,118} 21,489] 21,526] 21,544) 21,540] 21,556] 21,576) 21,588) 21,547| 21,526) 21,484) 21,476) 21,458) 21,456) 21,441 
2,764 2,767 2,774 2,781 2,782 2,778 2,786 2,791 2,789 2,769 2,761 2,749 2,747 2,746 2,750 
SOMMICO seers ovasnecavcrrstteorseosesdeer4 1,891.0) 1,922.5) 1,937.7) 1,947.5] 1,954.2} 1,956.4] 1,960.3) 1,966.2} 1,964.8; 1,946.0] 1,937.0) 1,928.2} 1,928.9) 1,930.6) 1,937.9 
U.S. Postal Service..............+- 873.0 844.8 836.1 833.6 827.3 821.7 825.3 824.8 823.9 823.0 823.6 821.1 817.7 815.6 812.1 
StAtOs cscs assess 4,905 5,006 4,993 4,984 4,983 4,984 4,974 4,979 4,958 4,952 4,941 4,925 4,920 4,919 4,927 
Education....... 2,112.9] 2,218.8) 2,212.5] 2,203.0) 2,203.0] 2,202.5} 2,196.8) 2,205.1) 2,188.7} 2,186.5) 2,180.8) 2,174.3) 2,175.5) 2,177.0} 2,179.4 
Other State government. 2,791.8| 2,787.4] 2,780.5} 2,780.8 2,780.0) 2,781.0) 2,777.3] 2,773.4) 2,769.7) 2,765.3) 2,759.9] 2,751.1) 2,744.7) 2,742.0) 2,747.3 
Localieerernc- 13,449 | 13,716 13,759} 13,779| 13,775) 13,794) 13,816] 13,818) 13,800} 13,805} 13,782) 13,802) 13,791} 13,791| 13,764 
Education... 7,479.3} 7,657.2| 7,683.9} 7,691.5| 7,697.0| 7,698.1} 7,708.5] 7,712.4) 7,693.6) 7,703.5) 7,689.1} 7,718.7) 7,723.5) 7,728.6) 7,685.0 
Other local governmen' 5,970.0 6,075.1} 6,087.7] 6,077.9] 6,095.8] 6,107.6] 6,105.7; 6,106.5} 6,101.1} 6,092.6] 6,083.5) 6,067.2} 6,062.6) 6,079.3 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
eS 


Annual average 2002 2003 


Industr f 

7 2001 | 2002 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.”| Sept.? 

TOTAESPRIV ATES cececcacceorex-sencusetnay 34.0 33.9 33.9 | 33.8 33.8 33.8 | 33.8 33.7 33.8 33.7 33.7 33.7 33.6 33.7 33.7 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............c2s:esesee 2nd 39.9 39.9 40.0 39.7 39.7 39.8 | 40.0 39.6 39.9 39.5 39.7 39.8 39.6 39.7 39.9 
Natural resources and mining............. 44.6 43.2 43.0 43.0 42.3 43.0 43.1 43.3 44.2 43.4 43.8 43.7 43.2 43.7 44.0 
COnStrUCUOM : ciecis5. cep cecacanennnseconnsens 38.7 38.4 38.7 38.2 38.0 38.2 38.9 37.6 38.7 37.9 38.5 38.4 | 38.3 38.6 38.4 
Manufacturing.............c0eeeeeeseeeeseessessen| 40.3 40.5 40.5| 40.3} 404] 405] 40.4| 404; 404)| 40.1 40.2 40.3 40.1 40.2} 40.4 
OVertime NOUNS ececcs cece -kcenwcevsevesuesesue 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 41 4.0 44 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 
DUPADIG GOOdS ceceenneaectecnenstecnrrceccevorn) 40.6 40.8 40.8 40.6 | 40.6 40.9| 40.8) 40.7 40.6; 40.3 40.5 | 40.7 40.5 40.5 40.8 
Overtime NOUIS.......:csceseseseeseeeserees 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.3 43 4.3 4.4 43 41 4.0 4.1 41 44 44 43 
Wood products. ‘a 40.2 39.9 39.9 39.9 39.8} 39.9} 40.0 39.9} 40.1 40.0 39.9 40.3 | 40.7 40.4) 40.4 
Nonmetallic mineral products............. 41.6 42.0 42.0 41.9 41.6) 41.9] 421 42.0 42.6 | 42.0 42.4} 42.2 41.6 42.1 41.9 

PUR aly MC tall Sse cc csenasctaxcococtencecasccnsucs 42.4 42.4 42.1 42.4| 42.2 42.6| 424] 425] 426 42.2 42.2 42.0 41.7 41.8} 42.1 
Fabricated metal products.. a 40.6 40.6 40.7| 40.6] 40.4] 405] 406; 405/ 40.5| 403) 40.6 40.5 40.5| 405| 40.7 
Machinely ncanctitvt:. scescdeeneaavsatseres 40.9 40.5 40.5| 405] 406; 405}; 405) 409] 405/| 406 40.6 40.9 40.3 | 40.6) 41.0 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.8 39.7 40.3 39.3 40.2 40.5 39.9 39.8 40.3 40.1 40.5 40.5 40.5 41.2 40.7 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 39.8 40.1 40.0 39.9 40.2 40.6 40.3 40.8 40.6 40.0 40.3 41.0 40.4 40.4 40.3 
Transportation equipment.............0--+ 41.9 42.5 42.6| 42.4] 422] 424) 425) 42.2} 41.4| 412] 41.2 41.4) 41.3 40.7} 41.9 
Furniture and related products.......... 38.3 39.2 38.8 38.7 | 38.7 39.9 38.8 38.6 38.2 37.9 38.4 | 38.9 38.9 39.1 39.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............- 38.8 38.6 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.8 38.9 38.6 38.3 38.0 38.1 38.6 38.4 38.3 38.5 
Nondurable Qoods...........:::scssceseeseeseeee 39.1 40.1 39.9; 39.9} 40.0} 40.0 39.8 | 39.9} 40.0 39.8 39.7 39.7 39.4; 39.6] 39.8 
Overtime hours... = 44 4.2 4] 44 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.3 42 41 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 44 
Food manufacturing............... ., 39.6 39.6 39.4}; 39.4) 39.5) 39.4] 39.1 39.1 39.6 | 39.4} 39.3/ 39.4] 39.0 39.2 39.3 


40.9 39.4 37.9 39.4 39.0 38.5 39.3 39.3 39.4 39.6 39.0 39.0 38.5 38.9 38.8 
40.0 40.7 40.2 40.0 40.1 40.4| 39.2 40.0 39.5 39.1 38.4 38.6 37.7 38.7 39.2 
- 38.6 39.2 38.9 38.9 38.7 39.3 39.2 39.2 39.0 38.5 39.0 39.1 39.8 39.9 40.7 
ADD Aare .c.cics cle ivsaccsdsecsteectteeestarned 36.0 36.7 36.9 35.8 36.5 36.3 36.2 36.0 35.9 35.6 


Beverage and tobacco products 
Textile mills....... Sipdaaxe 
Textile product mills.. 


35.4) 350) 346) 347] 35.3 
Leather and allied products................ 36.4 37.5 37.9| 38.5] 389] 39.0] 39.3] 394; 39.7| 393] 393] 388] 39.8] 39.0; 386 
Paper and paper products............... 42.1 41.9 41.8 41.5 41.5) 41.8 416) 41.8 41.8 41.6) 41.4 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.2 
Printing and related support 
ACHES iestan one ccsissteaigacestionisnaes 38.7 38.4 38.4| 385] 384] 385] 385] 383] 385] 38.0] 37.9] 38.1 38.0 | 38.0] 38.1 
Petroleum and coal products. 4 43.8 43.0 42.9 43.5 43.6 44.0 43.9 45.1 45.8 44.3 44.1 44.1 43.9 44.4) 44.5 
Chemicals 6.2 2s..2--0 lates sise-neeanzees 41.9 42.3 42.5| 425) 426) 42.3| 423) 428) 427| 424) 422) 422) 424 42.3 | 42.6 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.0 40.6 40.4/ 405}; 403) 403} 402) 403] 402/ 400) 403) 404 40.0} 40.2) 40.5 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING crrewacencnnexncannenencsvosne 32.5 32.5 82:6) 9325.) 92.5) $2.5}. 924) S24) S25 | S324) 324) 324) S23] Se4ieaee 
Trade, transportation, and 
UM GS scree cas suerte tase catnedeneonccnannrontl 33.5 33.6 33.7} 33.6) 33.6] 33.5] 335] 334] 334] 334] 3834] 334] 334] 33.5] 33.5 
Wholesale trade............sssssserccssseceesned 38.4 38.0 38.0| 37.8] 379] 37.8| 376) 37.7| 378] 37.8| 37.8] 37.8| 37.8| 37.8| 37.8 
FGtA AGG: Say auieatviusyesastidenscxtsep ial 30.7 30.9 30.9) 30.9} 30.8) 30.8} 30.8/ 30.7) 30.9) 308] 308] 308] 306] 30.8| 30.9 
Transportation and warehousing........, 36.7 36.8 37.1 36.9} 37.0; 37.0) 369] 36.7] 368] 365) 366] 366] 369] 368] 369 
UBIO oo ogrscapas cacssnevesdsrdessins¢esescoincd 41.4 40.9 41.0} 41.0) 414 41.2) 41.2] 41.2) 41.4] 41.0] 409) 41.0] 409] 408) 40.2 
HEH OLIIMON vee ysarcedaxunevarsurveetnunnvaiacanai 36.9 36.5 36.3} 36.5] 366) 364] 359] 362) 363) 362] 364] 364] 364] 36.4] 362 
Financial activities............:00c:2sceeeeeeee] 35.8 35.6 $5.6} 35.5) 35.6] 935.7] 35.6] 356) 356] 355) 356] 355] 355] 35.5] 354 
Professional and business 
SOVICOG is sree seivietuyencsesiniligssrovsspariens 34.2 34.2 34.4) 342]) 342] 342) 343] 8343] 342] 340] 3414 34.1 34.0} 33.9| 34.0 
Education and health services............ 32.3 32.4 $2.5] 32.5) 325) $24) $25] 325) 825) 9825] 825) 325] 825) S27] 327 


Leisure and hospitality 25.8 25.8 25.9) 259} 259] 25.8) 258) 25.6) 25.7 25.6 | 25.6 25.5} 25.3) 25.4] 25.5 


Other services “s 32.3 32.0 32.1 $2.0; $2.0; 31.9] 31.8} 31.9] 319] 318] 3818] 318] 31.7] 31.7| 317 
$$$ é A 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
service-providing industries. (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
p = preliminary. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Industry —— + 
2001 | 2002 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.? | Sept.? 
T a TG 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Current) GollarSies. sasdcaccncssssceend $14.53 16.29 | $15.05 | $15.10 | $15.14 | $15.20 | $15.22 | $15.29 | $15.29 | $15.30 | $15.35 | $15.38 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.45 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 8.11 8.24 8.24 8.26 8.27 8.30 8.28 8.26 8.22 8.27 8.31 8.30 8.32 8.30 8.28 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........ceccseseeseseeeseed 15.78 16.33 | 16.44] 16.48| 16.52] 1660} 1663] 16.65) 16.68] 16.71] 16.76] 16.79} 16.81] 16.87] 16.89 
Natural resources and mining 17.00 17.22 17.295), 17.21 17.48] 17.37} 17.45| 17.45| 17.54] 17.67] 17.55] 17.60] 17.62} 17.66] 17.65 
Construction....... 18.00 18.51 18.65 18.66 18.69 18.81 18.77 18.84 18.83 18.90 18.95 18.96 18.96 18.99 19.02 
Manufacturing..... 14.76 15.29 15.38 15.45 15.48 15.55 15.59 15.63 15.64 15.63 15.68 15.72 15.73 15.79 15.84 
Excluding overtime.. 14.06 14,54 14.62 14.68 14.70 14.77 14.78 14.84 14.88 14.89 14.92 14.98 14.96 15.05 15.06 
Durable QoOdS:.--scaerecrs-sccssadssseeceses 15.38 16.01 16.12} 16.19] 16.25] 16.28] 16.33] 16.35] 16.34) 16.33] 16.37] 16.42) 16.42] 16.51] 16.56 
Nondurable goods............0..c.ceeceeeed 13.75 14.15 14.22 14.29 14.29 14.41 14.44 14.50 14.55 14.56 14.61 14.63 14.66 14.70 14.70 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING Earasssvacsctsscvencaducedsscesrsesenst 14.16 14.56 14.67 14.72 14.76 14.81 14.82 14.92 14.91 14.91 14.97 15.00 15.06 15.08 15.06 
Trade,transportation, and - 
Uti OSsiercscsuscseacoccckacavedysaddecsuscent 13.70 14.02 14.10 14.13 14.17 14.19 14.21 14.29 14.26 14.24 14.31 14.34 14.40 14.40 14.40 
Wholesale trade... 16.77 16.97 17.05 17.09 17.14 17.13 17.16 17.25 17.22 17.25 17.29 17.34 17.36 17.40 17.41 
Retail trade ts 11.29 11.67 11.75 ULEC AL 11.79 11.83 11.85 11.88 11.85 11.83 11.90 11.92 11.96 11.96 11.95 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.33 16.77 15.83 15.92 16.02 16.02 16.05 16.22 16.22 16.18 16.25 16.30 16.40 16.36 | 16.36 
WHOS: Ao ew ccvosstes vetavsvesvetucrsoncesd 23.58 | 23.94 | 24.09] 23.96] 24.02} 24.09] 24.05) 24.19] 2436] 2433] 2448] 2462] 2473] 2493) 24.89 
19.80] 20.23 | 20.43] 20.49} 20.55] 20.74] 20.70} 20.79} 20.90] 20.97) 21.09} 21.13] 21.26] 21.32] 21.16 
Financial activities... 15.59 16.17 16.40 16.51 16.51 16.56 16.69 16.77 16.78 16.93 17.02 17.17 17.33 17.34 17.27 
Professional and business 
BOL VICOG scrassesuasssvepsshssscarepsesontrasseeecuetas 16.33 16.81 16.89 16.99 17.04 17.09 17.02 17.17 17.20 17.23 17.24 17.22 17.23 17.24 | 17.22 
Education and health 
services...... 14.64 15.22 15.36 15.42 15.45 15.52 15.57 15.61 15.63 15.57 15.64 15.67 15.72 15.78 15.82 
Leisure and hospitality. 8.35 8.57 8.61 8.62 8.66 8.73 8.71 8.77 8.72 8.71 8.73 8.75 8.76 8.75 8.78 
Other services........... 13.27 13.72 13.81 13.86 13.89 13.94 13.98 14.03 14.02 13.98 13.97 13.98 13.98 13.99 14.00 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 
service-providing industries. 
p= preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
based data by industry are not comparable with SiIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 


description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: | Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


pee Annual average 2002 2003 
ndus 
a 2001 2002 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July T aug? Sept.” 
+ = —— 
TOTAL PRIVATE.........-00cccseecssceseee $14.53 | $14.95 | $15.11 | $15.12 | $15.16 | $15.26 | $15.27 $15.35 | $15.34 | $15.31 | $15.31 | $15.34 | $15.32 | $15.36 $15.48 
Seasonally adjusted................++ = = 15.05 | 15.10| 15.144 15.20] 15.22) 15.29] 15.29| 15.30] 15.35 15.38 | 15.43} 15.46] 15.45 
GOODS-PRODUCING.......:seccesesseeserseereed 15.78 16.33 | 16.53 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.66 | 16.56 | 16.54 | 16.59 | 16.66 16.71 | 16.78 | 16.84 | 16.91 16.99 
Natural resources and mining..........- 17.00 17.22 | 17.32 | 17.25 | 17.45 | 17.40 | 17.49 | 17.43 | 17.58 | 17.76 | 17.47 17.52 | 17.61 | 17.60 | 17.68 
CONSTFUCTION........2..ccccersessescsssenssesessanee 18.00 18.51 | 18.79 | 18.79 | 18.70 | 18.90 | 18.68 | 18.69 | 18.73 | 18.83 | 18.85 18.90 | 18.99 | 19.05 | 19.15 
Manutacturing........-.+<casscessesessseaseres 14.76 15.291 15.41 | 15.45 | 15.51 | 15.65 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.62 | 15.63 | 15.64 | 15.69 | 15.69 | 15.77 | 15.87 
Durable goods.... Rucstucxeneonyecess 15.38 16.01 | 16.16 | 16.20 | 16.29 | 16.39 | 16.34 | 16.34 | 16.33 | 16.30 | 16.33 16.40 | 16.31 | 16.48 | 16.61 
Wood prodlictsiecncetscnectacenrtsearess 11.99 42.33 | 12.42 | 12.37 | 12.43 | 12.49 | 12.52 | 12.51 | 12.51 | 12.48 | 12.57 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.78 | 12.84 


14.86 15.39 | 15.54] 15.59] 15.46 | 15.55 | 15.62 | 15.48 | 15.52 | 15.69 | 15.73 | 15.70 | 1 5.83 | 15.81 | 15.82 
17.06 17.68 | 17.84 | 17.93 | 17.99 | 18.09 | 18.05 | 17.96 | 17.86 | 18.03 | 17.93 | 18.02 | 18.23 | 18.11 18.25 
14.19 14.68 | 14.79 | 14.78 | 14.85 | 14.97 | 14.95 | 14.92 | 14.97 | 14.94 | 14.92 | 14.92 | 15.00 15.04 | 15.08 


Nonmetallic mineral products 
Primary metals .........++0+++ 
Fabricated metal products 


MaChINONY -tirster<cocccoesebcunsuvanswasens 15.49 15.93 | 16.05 | 15.97 | 16.06 | 16.20 | 16.11 | 16.16 | 16.19 | 16.20 | 16.23 | 16.33 | 16.39 | 16.35 16.42 
Computer and electronic products ... 15.42 16.19 | 16.34 | 16.24 | 16.26 | 16.41 | 16.32 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.59 | 16.56 | 16.75 | 16.76 16.79 | 16.78 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.78 13.97 | 14.01 | 14.02 | 14.03 | 14.16 | 14.08 | 14.18 | 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.19 | 14.28 14.29 | 14.45 | 14.58 
Transportation equipment ........-..-.+++ 19.48 20.64 | 20.83 | 21.13 | 21.41 | 21.42 | 21.22 | 21.16 | 21.07 | 20.94 | 21.08 | 21.20 | 20.77 | 21.32 | 21.60 
Furniture and related products ........, 12.14 42.62 | 12.77 | 12.74 | 12.79 | 12.93 | 12.93 | 12.91 | 12.93 | 12.89 | 12.90 | 12.96 | 12.98 | 13.05 | 13.13 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........! 12.46 42.91 | 13.05 | 13.01 | 13.06 | 13.08 | 13.12 | 13.14 | 13.22 | 13.20 | 13.19 | 13.13 | 13.25 | 13.24 | 13.44 
Nondurable goods.......... «| 13.75 14.15| 14.25 | 14.27 | 14.31 | 14.48 | 14.47 | 14.49 | 14.53 | 14.57 | 14.56 | 14.58 | 14.72 | 14.67 | 14.72 
Food manufacturing 12.18 12.54| 12.61 | 12.66 | 12.61 | 12.81 | 12.70 | 12.66 | 12.70 | 12.72 | 12.71 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.77 | 12.88 
Beverages and tobacco products ....| 17.67 17.68 | 17.61 | 17.62 | 17.60 | 18.04 | 17.68 | 17.53 | 17.69 | 17.70 | 17.93 | 17.56 | 17.74 | 17.57 | 17.10 
TOXCHO MNS cpeeccrescesseectesersanasexssnsereece 11.40 11.73 | 11.76} 11.70 | 11.71] 11.88] 11.99] 11.92] 11.92] 11.95] 11.95] 11.92} 11.97] 11.94] 12.09 
Textile product Mills .........:ceseseeeeeeees 10.60 10.96} 11.11 | 11.02] 11.07] 11.20] 11.12] 11.11} 10.98] 11.14] 11.13] 11.18] 11.29] 11.47] 11.46 
ADD ATE I coscesacessevcesnavonereosescnenessveneersne 8.82 9.10 9.16 9.15 9.19 9.30 9.30 9.33 9.45 9.47 9.49 9.47 9.68 9.75 9.81 
Leather and allied products . . 10.69 11.01 | 10.87] 11.01] 11.23] 11.51] 11.58] 11.62] 11.62] 11.76] 11.71] 11.59] 11.57] 11.70] 11.69 
Paper and paper products ...... Peed) IGS) 16.89 | 17.09 | 17.09| 17.09] 17.26] 17.21] 17.22] 17.22) 17.38| 17.38| 17.33] 17.59] 17.45] 17.53 
Printing and related support activitie; 14.48 14.93 | 15.15] 15.15] 15.19] 15.35] 15.28] 15.32] 15.33 | 15.35 | 15.26| 15.26| 15.41} 15.40] 15.52 
Petroleum and coal products ......... 22.90 23.06 | 23.33 | 23.46 | 23.35 | 23.65 | 23.58 | 24.29 | 24.17| 23.92] 23.36 | 25.53 | 23.21 | 23.02 | 23.51 


ChEMIGAIS acesacsastucereesescunaten 
Plastics and rubber products ... 


17.57 17.97 | 18.11] 18.00} 1829] 1834] 18.28] 18.29| 18.33] 1835] 1846/| 18.55} 1853] 18.60] 18.56 
13.21 13.55 | 13.62 | 13.66 | 13.70] 13.81 | 13.91 | 13.95] 14.00] 14.07] 14.09| 14.18| 14.37 | 14.25] 14.30 


PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING Sioiccsevasvscrensacienvanspntcnvass 14.16 14.56 | 14.71 14.72 | 14.77] 14.88] 14.92] 15.04] 15.00} 14.94] 14.92| 14.94] 14.91 14.93 | 15.05 
Trade, transportation, and 
UTNE. core sceccsnsrsssccadsssseusssssstucacuacenss 13.70 14.02} 14.17] 14.13 | 14.12] 14.12] 14.24] 14.36] 14.34] 14.31 14.28 | 14.33) 14.31 14.33 14.43 
Wholesale trade .......:.sceceeereeseeseeeey 16.77 16.97 | 17.12] 17.05] 17.14] 17.22] 17.18] 17.82] 17.29] 17.26] 17.24] 17.33] 17.29] 17.32 17.38 
ROWAN AGO crcrrcrcescaveczesesdsasnaxeneiuve 11.29 11.67 11.81 11.78} 11,73, HZ | 1168) He2 11.90 11.90 11.88 | 11.91 11.90 11.90 12.03 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.33 15.77 | 15.86 | 15.94] 16.03} 16.04| 16.02) 16.26 | 16.23} 16.21 | 16.19 | 16.29 | 16.38) 16.36 | 16.35 
WHOS So siseatimerunassenenasestsrwesnnensesne 23.58 23.94 | 24.28 | 23.938 | 24.12 | 24.26 | 24.02 | 24.16 | 24.41 | 24.47 | 24.52 | 24.58 | 24.60 | 24.77 | 25.11 
Information..........cececseeseeeeeseeeeeeee 19.80 20.23 | 20.56 | 20.59 | 20.67 | 20.90 | 20.79 | 20.88 | 20.88 | 20.98 | 21.01 | 21.03 | 21.10 | 21.21 | 21.26 
Financial activities..............-cccceeeseeeee 15.59 16.17 | 16.47| 16.48 | 16.49] 16.64] 16.70| 16.95} 16.89} 16.93| 16.97] 17.16] 17.24) 17.31 17.24 
Professional and business 
GOTUICBO Rho, cdsie te nornkccicen ages 16.33 16.81 | 16.91 | 16.89 | 17.01 | 17.28 | 17.14 | 17.40 | 17.86 | 17.21 | 17.18 | 17.25 | 17.11 | 17.06 | 17.13 
Education and health 
SOLVICOM sicirs sds avis eons wiewaneplexaxansssy 14.64 16,22 | 16:39 | 16.42 | 15.46 | 16.55 | 15.61 15.81 15.62 | 15.56 | 15.58 | 15.61 15.69 | 15.77 | 15.84 
Leisure and hospitality ................026+ 8.35 8.57 | 8.62 8.65 8.69 8.81 8.74 8.80 8.73 8.69 8.72 8.69 8.66 8.67 8.77 
Other services 14.00 14.02 13.97 | 13.89 | 13.90 | 13.97 
' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
the service-providing industries. system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See 


"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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6. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual avera 
Industry : ge | 2002 2003 
2001 2002 | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May June July | Aug.” | Sept.’ 
TOTAL PRIVATE... pusuctpaseuasss $493.20 | $506.22 | $516.76 | $511.06 | $510.89 | $520.37 | $510.02 | $517.30 | 518.49. | $511.35 | $515.95 | $523.09 | $517.82 | $522.24 | $523.22 
Seasonally adjusted......... - - 510.20 510.38 $11.73 513.76 514.44 515.27 516.80 515.61 517.30 518.31 518.45 521.00 520.67 
300DS-PRODUCING Shevenmenecesee 630.04 651.60 667.81 662.00 657.04 668.07 654.12 645.06 658.62 654.74 665.06 672.88 665.18 678.09 686.40 
Natural resources 
BS UNG ait Sictnsescoescencteens 787.92 | 743.11 | 753.42 ) 748.65 | 732.90 | 748.20 | 743.33 | 747.75 | 777.00 | 765.46 | 766.93 | 776.14 | 760.75 | 776.16 | 786.76 
Construction 695.89 711.61 738.45 FLUNG 706.86 710.64 707.97 678.45 715.49 708.01 731.38 737.10 740.61 754.38 748.77 
Manufacturing 595.19 618.87 628.73 625.73 629.71 644.78 625.96 626.36 629.49 623.64 628.73 635.45 621.32 633.95 649.08 
Burable Qoods....::26.0...<cscsssees 624.54 | 652.83 | 664.18 | 659.34 | 664.63 | 681.82 | 661.77 | 660.14 | 663.00 | 655.26 | 663.00 | 672.40 | 650.77 | 669.09 | 684.33 
WVO0d Products iiccsescccccascreccroes 481.36 491.98 504.25 497.27 490.99 499.60 490.78 490.39 497.90 497.95 505.31 520.70 521.37 521.42 527.72 
Nonmetallic mineral products....| 618.79 646.74 666.67 659.46 643.14 645.33 640.42 634.68 651.84 655.84 677.24 673.53 664.86 675.09 675.51 
Primary metals................06668 723.95 749.08 758.20 758.44 762.78 783.30 765.32 759.71 760.84 760.87 760.23 760.44 749.25 753.38 775.63 
Fabricated metal products. 576.60 596.44 604.91 601.55 604.40 619.76 605.48 601.28 604.79 599.09 605.75 608.74 598.50 609.12 616.77 
BNACHINGIY <costcesss-sreesescans sree ~ 632.77 645.81 650.03 645.19 653.64 670.68 650.84 657.71 658.93 654.48 662.18 671.16 | 652..32 | 662.18 670.76 
Computer and electronic 
PIOGUCHS -cssecverscssvesstvasecucaversass 613.07 | 642.86 | 661.77 | 639.86 | 660.16 | 681.02 | 647.90 | 657.04 | 668.62 | 660.28 | 667.37 | 680.05 | 668.72 | 688.39 | 687.98 
Electrical equipment and 
ADPIANCES: Mi saiccvsccsisy soceavncts 548.00 | 560.09 | 561.80 | 562.20 | 571.02 | 591.89 | 564.61 | 575.71 | 577.13 | 570.00 | 569.02 | 588.34 | 567.31 | 579.45 | 587.57 
Transportation equipment...... 817.08 | 877.84 | 895.69 | 898.03 | 901.36 | 921.06 | 895.48 | 886.60 | 874.41 | 864.82 | 874.82 | 888.28 | 824.57 | 871.99 | 918.00 
Furniture and related 
PYOGUCHS rec scscserceesceveeecancee 464.57 494.14 499.31 491.76 494.97 522.37 493.93 494.45 493.93 488.53 491.49 505.44 504.92 515.48 519.95 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing.... 483.44 499.09 503.73 506.09 506.73 515.35 505.12 504.58 508.97 500.28 502.54 506.82 | 502..18 | 505.77 517.44 
Nondurable goods... 548.41 567.11 575.70 $72.23 576.69 586.44 | 571.57 572.36 579.75 575.52 576.58 580.28 577.02 582.40 §93.22 
Food manufacturing................ 481.67 496.78 506.92 505.13 505.66 513.68 491.49 | 487.41 496.57 493.54 | 496.96 500.38 498.31 504.42 §16.49 
Beverages and tobacco 
PY OGUCHES ces liiivcsessccsscesavesenseese 721.68 | 697.09 | 679.75 | 695.99 | 689.92 | 699.95 | 675.38 | 669.65 | 686.37 | 695.61 | 704.65 | 695.38 | 690.09 | 688.74 | 673.74 
Textile mills........... 456.64 476.70 476.28 466.83 469.57 | 480.30 467.61 472.03 473.22 472.03 461.27 463.69 | 440.50 462.08 477.56 
Textile product mills... -| 408.56 429.49 431.07 426.47 426.20 449.12 431.46 429.96 | 431.51 431.12 432.96 | 441.61 448.21 459.95 468.71 
PADDALEL ncevssnds cenecsecsisavesiesaes 317.15 333.77 338.00 327.57 337.27 338.52 332.01 333.08 340.20 336.19 336.90 337.13 332.02 339.30 346.29 
Leather and allied products..... 388.83 | 413.05 | 413.06 | 426.09 | 440.22 | 451.19 | 447.36 | 456.67 | 463.64 | 468.05 | 459.03 | 454.33 | 452.39 | 455.13 | 450.07 
Paper and paper products...... 690.06 | 707.36 | 724.62 | 712.65 | 716.07 | 735.28 | 714.22 | 711.19 | 716.35 | 717.79 | 714.32 | 717.46 | 719.43 | 715.86 | 731.42 
Printing and related 
support activities...........c00.- 560.89 | 573.42 | 590.85 | 586.31 | 587.85 | 597.12 | 580.64 | 582.16 | 591.74 | 580.23 | 573.78 | 578.35 | 580.96 | 586.74 | 602.18 
Petroleum and coal 
PFOdUCHS...cececseseceeeeeeeeeeees 1,003.34} 992.05 | 1,014.86] 1,022.86] 1,025.07 | 1,040.60 | 1,039.88 | 1,095.48 | 1,109.40 | 1,052.48 | 1,006.82 | 1,047.09] 1,025.88 | 1,008.28 1,055.60 
OROMICANS ca. ccccccocececccocessoces 735.54 | 759.57 | 773.30 | 765.00 | 784.64 | 786.79 | 769.59 | 780.98 | 780.86 | 776.21 | 777.17 | 786.52 | 772.70 | 784.92 | 794.37 
Plastics and rubber 
PIOdUCIs tes cela 528.69 | 549.57 | 554.33 | 554.60 | 552.11 | 566.21 | 556.40 | 558.00 | 561.40 | 561.39 | 569.24 | 572.87 | 564.74 | 571.83 | 583.03 
*RIVATE SERVICE- 
BROOV HONING i ccsucscaasasssncscecensiuases 460.32 473.10 482.49 476.93 478.55 488.06 477.44 | 488.80 487.50 481.07 481.92 490.03 484.58 | 486.39 486.12 
. 
Trade, transportation, 
BNC) UUHIUOS, ..cccnscccessncnesenesen 459.53 471.09 481.78 473.36 470.20 478.67 467.07 476.75 478.96 475.09 476.95 487.22 483.68 485.45 485.95 
Wholesale trade..................s| 643.45 643.99 657.41 642.79 649.61 657.80 639.10 654.70 655.29 647.25 651.67 663.74 651.83 658.16 658.70 
BSGlall WAGE rece ceueresecanve-e-eose se 346.16 360.53 368.47 361.65 387.77 366.91 356.40 362.37 364.14 | 362.95 365.90 373.97 372.47 373.66 372.00 
Transportation and 
BVETGNOUSING=c..0-s-: 0000 -cccsee-ec> 562.70 | 580.68 | 591.58 | 586.59 | 593.11 | 603.10 | 581.53 | 593.49 | 595.64 | 586.80 | 590.94 | 604.36 | 604.42 | 606.96 | 608.22 
BPTNECS ethoecets veneer onssscedessesees 977.18 | 978.44 | 1,005.19] 985.92 | 996.16 | 997.09 | 987.22 | 992.98 | 1,003.25 | 1,005.72 | 1,000.42 | 1,010.24 | 1,006.14] 1,013.50 | 1,024.49 
POTIMIQUON .. 00x ccsnesessccnscosevesse 731.11 739.41 754.55 753.59 758.59 769.12 742.20 760.03 757.94 753.18 758.46 773.90 768.04 774.17 774.35 
Financial activities................. 558.02 | 575.43 | 596.21 | 581.74 | 585.40 | 604.03 | 587.84 | 611.90 | 608.04 | 595.94 | 599.04 | 621.19 | 606.85 | 612.42 | 607.20 
Professional and 
business services...............+. 557.84 574.59 585.09 577.64 580.04 596.16 579.33 598.56 597.18 585.14 584.12 598.58 581.74 581.06 579.67 
Education and 
health services..............00ec00 473.39 | 493.02 | 503.25 | 499.61 | 502.45 | 506.93 | 507.33 | 508.89 | 509.21 | 502.59 | 503.23 | 510.45 | 509.93 | 515.03 | 512.85 
Leisure and hospitality........... 215.19 | 221.15 | 224.12 | 222.31 | 221.60 | 227.30 | 217.63 | 224.40 | 224.36 | 219.86 | 222.36 | 226.81 | 226.03 | 227.76 | 221.88 
Other Services.............002ceee0e+ 428.64 | 439.65 445.65 443.52 442.77 | 449.72 442.40 445.84 | 447.24 | 443.48 443.48 447.04 | 441.70 443.73 443.48 


Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufacturing, 
instruction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service-providing 


dustries. 


TE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 


Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent} 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


64.7| 56.7] 65.8} 64.2} 61.9] 63.3] 59.9] 57.6} 64.4) 69.1) 64.4 
60.3| 65.5} 58.8] 47.7| 61.7| 65.5| 52.9) 52.3) 54.1) 57.7) 53.2 
49.6] 48.6] 36.5| 41.4| 38.1] 35.6] 38.5) 39.0] 35.6) 37.8) 36.0 
37.0| 37.6] 41.0] 41.7| 43.7] 39.0] 41.7] 43.3) 43.9) 42.4) 37.2 


36.7; 44.1 46.9} 43.3) 37.2} 43.2! 39.6] 47.1 


64.9] 61.0| 65.8} 66.4) 69.1] 66.9} 64.4] 62.2; 62.9) 66.7) 69.6 
66.0| 68.3; 68.3] 58.5} 56.3] 58.1] 62.2) 55.9) 53.1) 54.0) 58.3 
50.7| 50.5| 43.5} 37.2} 39.7| 36.2} 35.8} 34.5} 32.2) 31.7) 30.9 
38.3) 36.5] 35.4| 36.7| 38.8| 39.7; 41.4] 38.1] 39.0) 37.8) 349 


35.6| 36.0] 41.2) 43.0} 40.6] 37.6) 33.8} 40.1 


64.9] 63.7] 64.0} 65.6) 65.8; 66.7| 66.2) 69.4) 68.7) 66.4) 66.5 
68.7} 71.4; 71.9] 68.5} 66.2) 67.3} 60.4) 58.3/ 55.0) 61.0} 55.2 
51.4} 50.7| 47.1] 42.8] 38.8) 37.6} 34.5) 31.1) 32.9] 31.3) 31.7 
29.9) 31.1] 31.3} 33.3) 35.8} 36.9) 37.4; 37.8) 39.9) 383) 35.8 


36.5] 35.1] 34.7) 37.4) 36.5} 38.7) 34.4) 40.6 


68.7| 68.2| 68.0} 68.3] 68.3| 68.0| 68.0] 67.8| 69.1] 68.3) 69.1 
69.2) 73.2} 71.0| 69.8] 71.0] 70.0| 70.3] 70.3| 65.6) 63.8] 62.1 
59.5| 53.4] 49.3] 48.6) 45.0 43.3] 43.9] 39.9) 37.8| 37.1] 34.9 
31.7| 30.2} 30.2) 30.4} 30.6] 30.8} 31.8] 31.5/ 30.0) 335) 33.3 
33.3] 34.5} 35.4) 36.5| 35.4] 35.8} 34.5| 37.9 


Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 


38.7| 33.3) 39.3) 52.4) 34.5) 50.0| 40.5) 41.7; 50.6) 56.0} 51.8 
53.6] 54.8] 42.9} 39.9} 53.6] 62.5} 28.6] 24.4) 35.1) 41.1] 38.7 
22.0} 24.4) 14.3) 14.3) 19.6) 14.3) 13.7} 17.9] 16.7) 16.7 9.5 
22.6} 20.8} 33.9} 30.4) 32.1) 34.5) 25.0} 31.0) 19.6) 21.4) 25.0 
19.0] 27.4) 20.2) 30.4) 25.6) 31.5} 22.0) 28.6 


40.5| 37.5) 35.7) 41.7) 43.5) 42.3) 38.1) 41.1) 446) 49.4) 56.5 
$4.8] 58.3) 51.8) 41.7) 41.1) 548) 48.2) 29.2) 25.6) 25.0) 423 
24.4; 17.9} 14.3} 11.9] 14.3) 10.7 rays 8.3 9.5 8.9 8.3 
11.9] 16.7) 20.2; 21.4) 20.2) 28.6] 25.6] 25.6) 17.9) 149) 10.7 


15.5] 19.6] 16.7} 17.9] 14.3] 20.2} 161] 19.6 


$2.7; 30.4) 33.3) 36.9] 38.1) 38.1) 34.5) 40.5) 46.4) 41.1) 48.2 
51.2; 56.5} 57.1) 49.4) 47.6) 56.0) 44.0} 36.9} 35.1) 34.5) 31.0 
24.4) 20.8; 17.9) 149) 11.9} 13.7 9.5 8.3 6.5 6.5 6.0 

8.9 Tee 8.9) 12.5| 16.7; 19.6] 19.6) 23.8) 17.9] 16.7] 13.7 
14.3) 12.5) 11.9) 126) 15,6] 13:4 14.9) 13.7 


32.1) 29.8) 32.1) 92.7) 32.1) 934.5} 82.1) 93.8] 89.8) 41.1) 42.9 
39.3) 47.0) 50.0} 46.4) 52.4) 51.8] 49.4) 46.4) 40.5) 35.1/ 33.3 
32.1; 20.8; 19.0) 13.1) 12.5/ 10.7) 11.9) 11.9} 10.1 8.3 6.0 

6.0 6.0 7 7.7 5.4 6.0 8.9 7.7 95) 13.1) 13.4 
15.6) 16:7) 13-1) 156)" a6) 134) AS) 326 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industres with increasing and decreasing employment. Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Industry, establishments, and 
employment 


Total all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter ............... 
Employment, March ........esesseseseeeseeeees 


Natural resources and mining 
Establishments, first quarter .............0.. 
Employment, March o.......ccesscsceseeseeeeees 


Construction 
Establishments, first quarter ................. 
Employment, March. ........ccccsscssseesesees 


Manufacturing 
Establishments, first quarter .. 2 
Employment, March ........cccccsceeseeeeeees 


Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March ........csccceseseeeseeees 


Information 
Establishments, first quarter ............0. 
Employment, Marchi ...........:-scssccessssssecees 


Financial activities 
Establishments, first quarter ............0.. 
Employment, March. ......scccsccseseseseeesseee 


Professional and business services 
Establishments, first quarter .............0 
Employment, March .....cccscseseeeseeesees 


Education and health services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March ......ccescssccererseesseeee 


Leisure and hospitality 
Establishments, first quarter .........-.0 
Employment, March  .........:scsscseseeseeeeees 


Other services 
Establishments, first quarter ................. 
Employment, March  ........csssecsseseeeeeees 


7,665,968 
108,932,804 


127,969 
1,566,104 


765,649 
6,481,334 


398,837 
16,806,452 


1,840,104 
25,518,430 


150,855 
3,692,948 


716,808 
7,623,126 


1,238,267 
16,441,289 


679,762 
14,712,829 


627,875 
11,590,048 


954,627 
4,187,740 


Fewer than 
5 workers! 


977,871 


1 Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 


5to9 
workers 


1,304,741 
8,633,337 


23,304 
154,199 


127,017 
832,978 


67,510 
453,750 


376,578 
2,507,906 


20,636 
137,426 


128,266 
843,311 


173,773 
1,140,772 


155,333 
1,027,913 


104,548 
705,222 


115,619 
752,689 


10 to 19 20 to 49 
workers workers 


858,606 598,438 
11,588,220] 18,104,061 


15,169 9,501 
203,845 285,486 


75,983 47,230 
1,020,982) 1,410,131 


60,267 58,942 
830,685} 1,836,858 


244,890 153,450 
3,278,074| 4,630,611 


17,119 14,772 
234,492 457,236 


71,615 37,529 
952,198] 1,121,825 


107,694 73,807 
1,451,932] 2,245,729 


96,121 61,097 
1,291,605] 1,836,799 


110,374 117,264 
1,542,760} 3,560,715 


55,756 24,254 
734,980 703,687 


50 to 99 
workers 


208,084 
14,323,060 


2,935 
200,360 


13,591 
925,178 


28,633 
2,009,224 


53,110 
3,670,363 


6,698 
465,567 


11,731 
801,994 


29,139 
2,022,745 


22,789 
1,589,809 


33,939 
2,263,935 


5,498 
372,499 


Size of establishments 


100 to 249 | 250 to 499 
workers workers 


121,189 31,149 


18,158,276] 10,611,556 


1,700 499 
254,358 172,011 


6,040 1,176 
890,282 390,630 


22,490 7,636 
3,456,620} 2,622,512 


32,898 6,970 
4,888,033} 2,343,794 


4,475 1,476 
685,746 507,063 


6,084 1,808 
917,250 621,240 


19,405 5,654 
2,951,873] 1,933,668 


15,989 3,721 
2,383,443} 1,274,120 


9,463 1,725 
1,344,217 586,269 


2,630 484 
384,044 160,249 


500 to 999 
workers 


11,678 
7,917,065 


167 
109,973 


293 
197,146 


3,198 
2,166,352 


1,813 
1,191,894 


674 
462,533 


897 
609,199 


2,177 
1,480,878 


1,690 
1,178,727 


667 
453,703 


102 
66,660 


1,000 or 
more 
workers 


6,021 
12,710,477 


50 
74,930 


65 
99,015 


1,479 
3,175,075 


635 
1,378,129 


333 
629,073 


488 
1,005,688 


1,001 
2,043,594 


1,594 
3,526,943 


353 
742,969 


23 
35,061 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 
Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. See 


Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


annual Average 
y Average — Total annual wages shit ag weekly 
oot establishments (in thousands) wage 


employment per employee 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
am 
6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781,676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 567 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
UI covered 
6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $25,622 $493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511,280 35,943 691 
ats J eS 
Private industry covered 
6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $25,547 $491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927 ,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 
State government covered 

4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 

4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 

4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 

4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 

4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 

4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 

4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 

4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 

4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 

4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 

Local government covered 
117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 $45 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069, 166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 

3,125,404 $109,594,650 $35,066 $674 

3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 

3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 

2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 

2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 

2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 

2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 

2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 

2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private in 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. peeps Ay 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


State 


Total United States 7,984,529 


Alabamaie.:. s.sesesescossccetieres 112,356 
Alaska ... 19,287 
Arizona .. 118,706 
Arkansas ... 72,814 
California ...... 1,065,699 


153,824 
108,201 
25,253 
28,414 


FROVIO case ceschdcasetntonsevsrcad 454,077 
GOO Glacsecsaceconssscarcensseceass 230,232 
Hawaii ... 35,439 
IGEN O)sterssccectvescesceversessessavs 46,480 
NNRONS yocceccccverenasepesectananecnsss 319,588 
MACHINE <oaecteer seen cessvsazsacanes 151,376 
NOW Sr ccestscscecescnnsaccsasesectaces 91,006 
Kansas .. 80,521 
Kentucky ... 108,025 
Louisiana .. 115,807 
Main Giixccr-escuaceseuctseattelssez 46,206 
Maryland) <cccccosseccersussecerrses 147,158 
Massachusetts 191,824 
Michigan ...... 259,556 
Minnesota 156,031 
MISSISSIPDI octveresecssecerssereees 63,207 
Missouri ...... 163,121 
Montana ... 40,477 
Nebraska .. 52,653 
Nevada ......... 49,635 
New Hampshire ............+. 46,070 


New Jersey ....sscesseeserseseeee 256,536 
New Mexico . 48,439 
New York ........ 538,898 
North Carolina . 224,426 
North Dakota ... 23,326 


QO Pivesssvesivecscoesescssvcrrences 285,567 
Oklahoma 90,603 
Oregon 111,073 
Pennsylvania .......:eseee 331,405 
Rhode Island ........:..::0000+ 33,636 


South Carolina 114,979 
South Dakota .. 27,365 
Tennessee ......... 125,165 
Texas 494,088 
Utara mevccserincsversceverrsrcunsseiss 68,607 
GIN Ola acatcccrssscorsevesscrewcess 24,156 
Virginia ..... 195,639 
Washington .. 221,450 
West Virginia 46,620 
Wisconsin .... ee 148,227 
WYOMING) eestestereccccsensncesees= 21,288 
Puerto Rico .. 51,733 


Virgin Islands 3,236 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Average Average annual 
establishments employment 


129,635,800 


-185,779 


1,854,462 -23,500 

467 283,033 7,479 
3,546 2,243,652 22,942 
587 1,127,151 -3,731 
74,645 14,981,757 138,284 


5,347 2,201,379 14,728 
414 1,665,607 -9,121 
505 406,736 482 

9 635,749 -1,535 

9,367 7,153,589 92,606 


5,219 3,871,763 -10,941 
1,412 557,146 3,961 
1,084 571,314 8,137 
-2,723 5,886,248 -54,259 
-1,328 2,871,236 -63,392 


-5,825 1,429,543 -13,432 
52 1,319,667 5,984 
302 1,736,575 -26,160 
-2,386 1,869,966 827 
1,344 593,166 


622 2,421,899 
6,848 3,276,224 21,104 
5,809 4,476,659 -107,880 
487 2,609,669 1,325 
-748 1,111,255 -25,520 


138 2,652,876 
2,136 383,905 4,862 
836 883,920 1,516 
1,770 1,043,748 25,919 
171 610,192 3,685 


-13,793 3,876,194 ; 
522 729,422 12,293 
9,822 8,423,312 -47,446 
2,208 3,805,498 -57,272 
38 311,632 2,412 


4,705 


5,434,769 


1,574 1,463,622 11,771 
2,150 1,596,753 “11,175 
16,187 5,552,366 -5,535 
311 468,952 1,351 


5,613 1,786,899 -33,210 
221 364,715 598 
140 2,625,746 -41,005 

4,509 9,350,770 62,437 


2,470 


1,050,674 


287 298,020 1,558 
3,048 3,436,172 8,411 
1,775 2,689,507 -14,921 

-186 685,754 -845 
2,374 2,717,660 -18,388 
429 237,278 6,446 


-633 
-17 


1,0 


07,919 
44,330 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


$4,695,225,123 


55,822,097 1,284,088 

10,237,292 553,237 696 

74,963,072 2,546,248 643 

30,725,592 963,862 524 
619,146,651 7,497,476 795 


83,547,602 2,274,669 

78,272,099 2,095,243 904 

15,629,636 787,067 739 

35,543,559 1,790,086 1,075 
225,713,701 9,933,356 


136,039,438 


17,412,210 469,266 601 
15,864,510 263,832 534 
230,054,835 4,050,811 752 
91,246,189 183,520 611 


41,223,534 


39,792,114 1,221,387 580 
52,133,417 1,367,028 $77 
54,473,146 2,345,871 560 


17,092,043 


92,644,873 


147,348,234 3,574,494 865 
167,385,129 -2,295,158 719 
95,479,188 3,107,396 704 
28,806,869 151,385 499 


86,009,694 2,000,438 

9,672,371 472,112 485 
25,083,293 646,745 546 
34,569,506 1,717,063 637 
21,650,267 582,754 682 


171,793,642 


20,935,825 1,216,191 552 
393,598,666 9,383,346 899 
121,866,007 1,858,872 616 

8,011,085 378,510 494 


180,885,154 


41,004,250 1,821,743 539 
53,018,365 317,098 639 
194,211,696 5,158,632 673 


15,758,369 


52,275,679 986,967 563 
9,337,014 306,302 492 
82,762,402 1,275,641 606 
337,047,962 12,484,223 693 
31,600,715 1,082,204 


9,011,468 
126,222,350 
100,746,663 

19,187,832 
85,713,725 
6,654,092 


19,884,381 


Average weekly 
wage 


2000- 2000- 
2001 2001 
change change 


$109,884,920 


3,195,926 


919,492 


750,886 


5,096,016 


2,443,618 


1,681,299 


507,610 


439,492 
5,662,779 
413,740 
726,836 
1,733,629 
459,596 


578,173 


1,294,885 120,936 
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56 


Labor Force Data 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


Employment Average annual pay 


County’ 


2001 
United States? .......ceeeee 129,635,800 
Jefferson, AL ....seseecseeeeeceee 380,680 
Madison, AL . 156,169 
Mobile, AL ....... 167,000 
Montgomery, AL . 129,878 
Anchorage, AK ... 133,842 
Maricopa, AZ .. 1,561,773 
Pima, aides 326,917 
Pulaski, AR 240,754 
Alameda, CA ...... 697,181 
Contra Costa, CA .. 337,444 
Fresno, CA .......+ 322,084 
Kern, CA ....... 242,232 
Los Angeles, CA . 4,103,370 
Marin, CA ........ 111,939 
Monterey, CA .. 166,186 
Orange, CA .. 1,411,944 
Placer, CA ... 116,185 
Riverside, CA .. 491,535 
Sacramento, CA .... 588,426 
San Bernardino, CA .......... 545,113 
San Diego, CA ........:.esse 1,218,982 
San Francisco, CA . 586,085 
San Joaquin, CA .... 204,504 
San Mateo, CA ...... 369,868 
Santa Barbara, CA 177,234 
Santa Clara, CA . 1,002,637 
Santa Cruz, CA 102,669 
Solano, CA . 121,402 
Sonoma, CA ... 194,922 
Stanislaus, CA ou... cee 164,473 
Tulare, CA 132,878 
Ventura, CA 293,208 
Adams, CO ..... 146,043 
Arapahoe, CO . 285,963 
Boulder, CO .... 184,755 
Denver, CO...... 461,996 
El Paso, CO.... 240,100 
Jefferson, CO . 210,375 
Larimer, CO .... 121,880 
Fairtiold (CT. ssascsasmccsio 421,211 
Hartford, CT .... 497,280 
New Haven, CT . 363,265 
New London, CT 124,684 
New Castle, DE ..... 282,318 
Washington, DC 635,734 
Alachua, FL .... 119,148 
Brevard, FL ..... 184,725 
Broward, FL 663,954 
Collier, FL ... 110,230 
DUVAIT FL: sxcxevsvarsvneenstsccenes 436,663 
EScarribla; FL: sscresesesteuvs 121,285 
Hillsborough, FL 595,768 
LOS FL scassvets 171,902 
Leon, FL ..... 142,981 
Manatee, FL 118,788 
Miami-Dade, F' 993,834 
Orange, FL ..... 602,668 
Palm Beach, FL . 499,688 
Pinellas, FL ..... 448,788 
POM PLe sasasnevnxvanseenrrone tis 184,471 
SEASOS FL. assis annette 147,206 
Seminole, FL . 145,147 
NVOWISI Gy Fle sracevvanrsinivaccevnece 142,478 
Chatham, GA onccaninne 122,608 
CIBVION, (GA visssrerccusanatasesas 114,982 
CODD NGA ss nsssiacrencarbiacets 301,520 
Dekalb, GA . 305,903 
Fulton, GA ..... 754,870 
Gwinnett, GA . 289,538 
Richmond, GA ... 104,694 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


County' 


Honolulu, HI ........eeseeseeeeee 409,669 
Ada, ID...... ase 182,309 
Cook, IL 2,630,768 
Du Page, IL .. 580,938 
Kane, IL 194,374 
Lake, IL. 316,150 
Peoria, IL ..... 102,764 
Sangamon, IL .. 145,195 
WHEE cscscevee cee 145,570 
Winnebago, IL on... eeeeeees 139,815 
PGI UN ococeudscacssncceutiecssnves 183,329 
Elkhart, IN . 113,524 
Lake, IN .... 194,624 
Marion, IN .... 591,406 
St. Joseph, IN .. 124,967 
Vanderburgh, IN . 109,418 
LIAN TAY cencsssceens 119,914 
Polk, IA ..... 263,469 
Johnson, KS 292,984 
Sedgwick, KS . 249,863 
Shawnee, KS .......cccceeeeee 100,462 
Fayette, KY ...... net 167,714 
Jefferson, KY 431,347 
Caddo, LA ............. 120,877 
East Baton Rouge, LA 243,392 
Jefferson, LA ......... 213,911 
Lafayette, LA .. 119,294 
Orleans, LA ..... 263,427 
Cumberland, ME . ata 168,147 
Anne Arundel, MD ............ 200,174 


Baltimore, MD ........ceceeeee 
Howard, MD .... 


360,128 
132,935 


Montgomery, M 449,881 
Prince Georges, MD .. 304,022 
Baltimore City, MD . 381,155 
Bristol, MA ...... es 218,818 
Essex, MA ... ne 306,111 
Hampden, MA . 204,824 
Middlesex, MA aces 850,295 
Norfolk, | MA cieccctcvessscsteseuse 327,067 
Plymouth, MA ......cseceeeee 166,471 
Suffolk, MA ..... 602,983 
Worcester, MA 321,044 
Genesee, MI ... 160,442 
Ingham, MI ...... 174,290 
Kalamazoo, Ml 116,728 
339,510 

F 326,600 

Oakland, MI . 755,451 
Ottaway | MIs saccs-ssccrscuressecses 115,880 


195,562 


Wayne, MI 848,463 
Anoka, MN 109,521 
Dakota, MN 155,662 
Hennepin, MN 863,674 
Ramsey, MN 333,380 
Hinds, MS .... 134,285 
Greene, MO . 140,739 
Jackson, MO... 384,942 
St. Louis, MO ......cesesces0000 641,151 
St. Louis City, MO.. 245,192 
Douglas, NE ....... 325,629 
Lancaster, NE . 148,200 
Clark, NV ........ 720,184 
Washoe, NV ... 193,571 
Hillsborough, NH 192,712 
Rockingham, NH 130,917 
Atlantic, NJ ..... 141,240 
Bergen, NJ... Bre 453,626 
Burlington, Nu ...csseeceseeeeees 187,398 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


Employment 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


County’ Percent Percent 
change, change, 
2000-20017 2000-2001 


Camden, Nu .....scsccorscsnconet 
Essex, NJ ... e 
Hudson, NJ . 
Mercer, NJ .. 
Middlesex, NJ . 
Monmouth, NJ 
Morris, NJ ....... 
Ocean, NJ ... 
Passaic, NJ ..... i 
Somerset, Nu ....cesesccseeeese 


UR ING: vcencstsesncsrmnauiateces 
Bernalillo, NM . : 


Dutchess, NY. 
Erie, NY ...... 


Nassau, NY ... , 
New York, NY ......scccssseseee 


Oneida; NY wascsccsccccsensnnsss 
Onondaga, NY 3 
Orange, NY .... 
Queens, NY ... 
Rockland, NY . 
Suffolk, NY ..... 
Westchester, NY 
Buncombe, NC .. 
Cumberland, NC : 
Durham NG ivccscccrseecnenceere 


Forsyth) NG scicseessteversnss 
Guilford, NC ....... é 
Mecklenburg, NC 
Wake, NC ...... 
Butler, OH ... 
Cuyahoga, OH 
Franklin, OH .. 
Hamilton, OH . 
Lorain, OH ..... ; 
EGASMON ( srcxescesredeste stan 


Mahoning, OH ........eeee 
Montgomery, OH : 
Stark, OH ........... 
Summit, OH ... 


Clackamas, OR . 
Lane, OR ....... 
Marion, OR .... aa 
Multnomah, OR ............64. 


Washington, OR ... 
Allegheny, PA ... 
Berks, PA... 
Bucks, PA .. 
Chester, PA ... 
Cumberland, P. 
Dauphin, PA ..... 
Delaware, PA . 
Evid, PA. sessvsors Fe 
LANGASTSY, PA) ccrcscoonescersee 


L@ION) PA cssssssecenttsontnursees 
Luzerne, PA ...... i 
Montgomery, PA 
Philadelphia, PA ... 
Westmoreland, PA 
VOR: PA. cauinenccccecs 
Providence, RI .. 
Charleston, SC . 
Greenville, SC .. se 
Richland, SC .......escssesees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment Average annual pay 


County’ Percent Ranked by Percent 
change. percent change 
2000-20012 | ,change, 2000-20012 
2000-20015 


Spartanburg, SC ............... 117,262 -2.2 31,856 44 
Minnehaha, SD .... a 106,717 14 29,205 3.5 
Davidson, TN ... 434,006 -1 35,509 1.9 
Hamilton, TN . mes 187,724 -3 31,240 2.2 
Knox, TN ....... oe 203,470 6 30,765 2.2 
Shelby, TN af 496,647 -5 35,791 4.2 
Bexar, TX..... a 655,195 9 31,032 3.7 
Cameron, TX Bre 111,374 24 22,142 2a 
Collin, TX ..... ; 181,007 5.7 41,338 2.0 
Dallas: TXcir ccoscssstrsersoscaves 1,550,835 -.6 44,909 1.2 
Denton, TX .. 122,552 9 30,788 Xi 
El Paso, TX 248,407 -1.2 25,847 3.1 
Harris, TX ..... 1,864,100 Yd 43,751 45 
Hidalgo, TX .. 168,610 3.1 22,313 2.8 
Jefferson, TX 118,764 -1.9 32,570 44 
Lubbock, TX .... 118,042 2.1 26,577 11 
Nueces, TX .. 143,470 oth 29,406 4.3 
Tarrant, TX .. 709,162 “3 37,287 §.2 
Travis, TX .... or 534,861 -7 41,698 9 
Saltiakey UT: cctecratcet 530,497 -1 33,210 3.2 
Utah UT civiesrerccczesssvncxsssnx 5 28,266 1.3 
Arlington, VA .... ae 3 55,390 48 
Chesterfield, VA .. -1 32,957 3.4 
Fairfax, VA ....... 27 52,641 2.1 
Henrico, VA . 2.0 37,869 48 
Norfolk, VA .. 8 33,504 44 
Richmond, VA .. -7 40,173 4.0 
Virginia Beach, 9 26,750 §.3 

lark, WA ........ 24 33,125 3.0 
KUNGS WA vorercssacesaserssctanaccess -.9 47,186 -.6 
PIOSCOS WAS cscchoccronteteccrens 238,600 -1.5 31,261 47 
Snohomish, WA .. os 209,657 -.3 36,388 3.6 
Spokane, WA... 190,057 0 29,310 -1.5 
Kanawha, WV .. 111,552 -.8 31,601 48 
Brown, WI .... 141,950 -.3 32,631 3.5 
Dane, WI...... 279,208 1.9 34,097 3.9 
Milwaukee, WI . ms 522,022 -8 35,736 2.9 
Waukesha, WI .........0ce 224,721 6 37,092 3.7 
San JUAN; PR isvccsecccvcsciives 324,791 -5 22,179 4.1 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 4 Totals for the United States do not include 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor data for Puerto Rico. 
Statistics. 
Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
2 Percent changes were computed from Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 


covered workers in the United States. 
3 Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 1994' 1995 1996 1997' 1998' 1999' 2000' 2001 2002 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 | 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 
Civilian labor fOrce........sceceseseeee 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 
Labor force participation rate.... 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
EMployed...cc:.cccessssssessesenseee 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 
Employment-population ratio.. 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
Unemployed........csesesesesesesees 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
Unemployment rate... 3 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 
Not in the labor fOrce........cececeeeeeeerteeeees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 


' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1993 L 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


——-— 


91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,886 
110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,376 


Total private employment..... 


Total nonfarm employment.. 


Goods-producing.......::s:0+ coe 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,619 
Natural resources and mining.............++ 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 581 
(CONGUUCHON I res setee te atesssactexscoaaeresape 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,732 
MAMNULACHIIAQ  cscccescrscavcssesssovevsnaceno<sval 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,306 

Private Service-Providing........cescseeeees 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,267 


Trade, transportation, and utilities... 


22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,493 


Wholesale trade ane 5,093.2 5,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 5,933.2 5,772.7 5,641.0 
Retail trade............sesssssessvseee os 13,020.5 13,490.8 13,896.7 14,142.5 14,388.9 14,609.3 14,970.1 15,279.8 15,238.6 15,047.2 
Transportation and warehousing........ | 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,205.3 
ENIGS , cccpapnasscb crs tvavteas wesona dea ie sneer aula 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 599.4 599.8 
Information... i 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,420 
Financial activitieS...........:secssseseeee| 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,843 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 16,010 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,184 
Leisure and hospitality............ccceceeeee 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,969 
QUIS BOIVICS: ie ncseacsveccccrnetccnascartan 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 §,258 5,348 
GOVENIMGIM is tos ccsvenszsnaaduavanacanacnaricentere 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,489 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


+ tL 


Private sector: 
Average weekly NOurS............ssscsssessseessesssscsesesesees 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). Ci 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 378.40 390.73 399.53 412.74 431.25 448.04 462.49 480.41 493.20 506.22 
Goods-producing: 


Average weekly ROurs...........scscsssssssesssscsssceseeeeee 40.6 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.1 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). eel 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........2:00 498.82 519.58 528.62 546.48 568.43 580.99 599.99 621.86 630.04 651.60 
Natural resources and mining 
Average weekly NOul.............scssssssessssesssseesssessess 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 ikesys 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.22 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............00+41 634.77 653.14 670.32 695.07 720.11 727.28 721.74 734.92 757.92 743.11 
Construction: 
Average weekly Nouls.............scsssecsscssececeessrsesersee 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Manufacturing: 


14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.51 
539.81 558.53 571.57 588.48 609.48 629.75 655.11 685.78 695.89 711.61 


Average weekly NOurs..........ssssssssssssssssessscecessseers 41.1 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........::00004 11.70 12.04 12.34 12:75) 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 480.80 502.12 509.26 526.55 548.22 $57.12 $73.17 590.65 §95.19 618.87 
Private service-providing: 
Average weekly Nouls............sssssssssscssscseseseseseseed 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. aa 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:..0 345.03 354.97 364.14 376.72 394.77 412.78 427.30 445.00 460.32 473.10 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average weekly NOurs.............-cessscsssssscscssscssssessees 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. : 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.ssesr 359.33 370.38 378.79 390.64 407.57 423.30 434.31 449.88 459.53 471.09 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOurrs...............ssccscscscsessseseees 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... cast 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.97 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:000 484.46 501.17 515.14 533.29 559.39 582.21 602.77 631.40 643.45 643.99 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly NOuIS..........s:scsssssssssscessscerssess 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. Sel 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.++ 484.46 501.17 515.14 533.29 559.39 582.21 602.77 631.40 643.45 643.99 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average Weekly NOurs.........sscessesesersseeeeseeeteees 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ee | 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.77 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Utilities: 


494.36 507.27 513.37 525.60 $42.55 546.86 547.97 562.31 562.70 580.68 


Average Weekly NOULS.........ceccsescesesceseseseseserees 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..............++ 4 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.94 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............0++ 756.35 789.98 811.52 830.74 865.26 902.94 924.59 955.66 977.18 978.44 
Information: 

Average weekly NOUIS..........cscsssceeeeesseseesessenss 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 


14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.23 
535.25 551.28 564.98 592.68 622.40 646.52 675.32 700.89 731.11 739.41 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Financial activities: 


Average Weekly NOurs.........ccesescesessesesseeseeeesees 35:5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...............0++4 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........-..+.++4 403.02 419.20 436.12 451.49 472.37 500.95 517.57 537.37 558.02 575.43 
Professional and business services: 

Average Weekly NOUrs.........cccescseeseeeeneeeeseteenees 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...............+++4 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............+4 406.20 414.16 426.44 442.81 465.51 490.00 510.99 535.07 557.84 574.59 
Education and health services: 

Average weekly NOurS...........:-s0++ a 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). sod 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.22 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............+- 359.08 368.14 377.73 388.27 404.65 418.82 431.35 449.29 473.39 493.02 
Leisure and hospitality: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........:ssscecesesesesereeeeeeseaes 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... rca 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.57 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............++ 163.45 168.00 171.43 176.48 185.81 195.82 202.87 211.79 215.19 221.15 
Other services: ¢ 

Average Weekly NOurs.......:0cssssesssscseseeseseeeeeeeeee 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... aia 322.69 332.44 342.36 352.62 368.63 384.25 398.77 413.41 428.64 439.65 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. Caaadl andod 
= 
Sept 2003 
7 a 
Civilian WOTKors et en en ee 155.6| 156.8} 158.4/ 159.9] 161.3} 162.2} 164.5| 165.8) 167.6 1.4 ie 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-COllariWoOrk I Sixservsaseve0scos.ceseetewancdetcasevrassensxersavarbeite 157.7} 158.9} 160.5) 162.1 163.5} 164.3) 166.7) 167.9} 169.9 12 3.9 
Professional specialty and teChnical...........:ccesceceseeeeeee 156.7) 157.5) 158.5 159.3} 161.4) 162.4 164.1 165.0 167.0 1.2 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. i 159.6) 161.2 163.7 165.6] 166.3} 166.7 A, 172.0 174.0 2 4.6 
Administrative support, including clerical..... «| 158.8] 160.0} 162.0} 163.3) 164.9) 166.1 168.3} 170.0) 171.7 1.0 44 

Blue-Collar WOrkKeLS....cccsscceceseeseseseseseeenes Sle aoe 152.0} 153.7} 155.1 156.4, 157.5) 159.8] 161.4) 162.9 9 4.2 

SOrvice OCCUD at ONSsttecssxseavcvassccsecneressnsasoaveagsersunneneacnipsnayy 155.0 156.9 158.4 159.4 161.3 162.2 164.1 165.0 166.8 4A 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOS PRODUCING scccsccetraccecessatessncrartitveraacdcrsevesveeucespeesachoctad 153.2 154.4 156.3 157.7 158.7 169.2 163.1 164.6 165.8 BF 45 
Manufacturing..... «| 153.3) 154.6) 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5! 164.0) 165.4) 166.5 ar 47 

SOrvViCS=PrOGUGING sectevwexsepceccccecesvecesveevonecenvecnntcernavenduesacenveet 156.4] 157.6) 159.1 160.7} 162.2} 162.8! 165.0) 166.2! 168.2 12 6 AT 6 
SOL VIGE Siete teretencs crvenceetircnccverentsteetctlnarctspencervesisivsenarssees= 158.1 159.0) 160.2) 161.1 163.2; 163.9} 165.3) 166.3) 168.5 1.3 3:2 

Health services.. .| 156.7} 158.3} 160.5} 161.8] 163.1 164.5} 166.4) 167.6} 169.3 1.0 3.8 
PIOSp HAS Setriisi 5, acseoes snhee arse ciate cesteontrawecee cauntvoteeeesadesunse 158.2) 160.0) 162.3] 163.8) 165.7) 167.6) 169.9) 170.8) 173.1 1.3 45 
Educational SOrViCS. csccctccevvesectouevneneonrncrstsacsersessseorsenauat 156.1 156.6} 157.1 157.4; 161.6] 162.8; 163.6) 164.2; 166.9 1.6 3.3 
Public administallonc eee ae nee ee 153.8; 155.2) 156.5) 157.5} 160.2} 161.7) 163.4) 164.3) 167.3 1.8 4.4 
ING ram EAC TUN IN Cpe cece acs ne excec nicest estustevecaceunacundWspescacsccseexen 156.0) 157.2) 158.7) 160.2} 161.7; 162.4) 164.5) 165.8) 167.8 12 3.8 
Private industry WOFKELS............--sssseesesereeeesetseseneeey 155.9} 157.2) 158.9] 160.7) 161.6) 162.3) 165.0} 166.4) 168.1 1.0 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........scseseseseceseseeeseeeeestees 156.0) 157.2) 159.0) 160.5} 161.6) 162.4) 165.1 166.6) 168.1 9 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
Wnite CONAN OL KOFS ccs ccss cons navaansinoneavasausphedsumencipanecieanean 158.7| 160.1 161.9} 163.8 164.6; 165.2 168.1 169.4 171.2 ta 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ......2:::cesesceseeseeeeseeeeseeetere 159.6} 160.9} 162.8; 164.3} 165.3) 165.9) 169.1 170.4) 172.1 1.0 41 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 159.2} 160.3} 161.5} 162.5) 163.6) 164.4) 166.5; 167.7) 169.4 1.0 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and rnanagerial occupations. . 160.2 161.8 164.4 166.6 167.0 167.2 172.1 173.1 175.0 13 4.8 
SACS OCCUPAUONS s.cccccccesteeresescresscersoreaeescccsseceservecsven], 195,01) 156.7 157.0) 160-6] 161.6) 164.9)" 163.5) teoce 167.2 1.3 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 159.5) 160.8) 162.8) 164.2) 165.6) 166.7) 169.0} 170.9) 172.3 8 4.0 
BING-COMNAN WOTK OS Sel vance ne ccsiescitersna:avaiceseenuavanabuantcenatmn neal 151.0} 151.9} 153.6} 155.1 156.3} 157.3} 159.7) 161.4; 162.8 9 4.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 151.8] 152.5} 153.7; 155.7) 156.9} 157.8) 160.0} 162.0} 163.1 7 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. 150.4) 151.5) 153.6} 154.7} 155.4) 156.7; 159.9) 161.1 162.6 a 46 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 145.6] 146.3} 148.7; 149.6) 151.0) 151.8) 153.2) 155.1 156.7 1.0 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 154.9] 156.5}. 158.7} 159.9} 161.4; 162.9) 164.9) 166.8) 168.6 ta 4.5 
SOrvice OCCUDAONS as .ausne-onccyeassicaiveosyersneuntsdodiarncensvecsie 152.6] 154.8; 156.4) 157.4) 169.0} 159.8) 161.7; 162.6) 163.8 a 3.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 154.3] 155.5} 157.1] 158.7| 159.7] 160.5} 162.6] 164.1! 165.7 1.0 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 153.1 154.4 156.2} 157.6} 158.6) 160.1 163.0; 164.5) 165.7 ¥ 45 
Excluding sales occupations 152.5} 153.7} 155.5} 156.9} 157.9) 159.2) 162.4; 163.8; 165.0 7 45 | 
White-collar occupations......... 156.8; 158.1 160.1 161.9} 162.9] 164.3) 167.8) 169.2) 170.1 5 44 | 
Excluding sales occupations. v4, 02 156.8 156.5) 158.4) 160.2 161.1 162.3 166.3 167.5 168.5 6 4.5 
Blue-collar occupations........ mt «T6018 151.9} 153.6) 154.8) 155.9 157.3 159.9 161.5 162.9 9 45 | 
Construction.......000 | 151.7) 153.0) 154.1 155.2) 156.8] 157.9] 159.1 161.1 162.3 i 3.8 | 
IRR CTU Ges paneer inhi nn tad ca ncenscneexsiinnxnvanceunc ides SBNRCANRERS 163.3 154.6 156.6 158.1 159.1 160.5 164.0 165.4 166.5 at 4.7 
White-collar occupations...... i 156.0 156.9} 159.1 161.1 162.2 163.3 167.1 168.7 169.5 5 4.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........ccccceseeeeseesereeenes 153.8 154.7 156.7 158.6 159.6 160.7 165.1 166.4 167.4 6 4.9 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ........:sesesseesscereresesscesernssasasens 151.3 152.7 154.6 155.8 156.7 158.3 161.6 162.8 164.1 8 4.7 
154.0} 155.3} 156.9) 158.3) 158.9) 160.6} 164.4, 165.5} 166.6 4 4.8 
152.0) 153.2) 156.0) 157.5) 159.2} 160.3) 163.1 164.9; 166.0 7 4.3 
SSVICRP AAU) vctsatvcrtntecanssvsngreitneanesacccasertsOHes ovsenensaa 156.9} 158.2} 159.9} 161.8] 162.7] 163.1 165.6; 167.0) 168.8 us| 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations «| 157.8] 159.0} 160.9} 162.4) 163.5} 164.0| 166.6; 168.0! 169.7 1.0 3.8 
White-collar occupations......... 159.0 160.3 162.1 164.0 164.7 165.1 167.9 169.2 171.2 1.2 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations vot = 160.9] 162.2) 164.1 165.6} 166.5) 167.0} 169.9} 171.3) 173.1 1.1 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations....... «| 160.9] 151.4) 153.2! 155.2} 156.6] 156.9} 158.7} 160.8] 162.2 9 3.6 
SOI ICOOCCUD ATONE A ecdarsscarccdssnssvereo sryniaacettonoteatesarssxth 152.2 154.2 155.9 157.0 158.5 159.3 161.1 162.0 163.2 af 3.0 
Transportation and public utilitieS.........ccccceceeecneeeenes 153.5 155.5 157.3 158.9 160.8 161.7 163.2 165.4 166.5 of 3.5 
TRANSPOMETON: ccscasertenrccsceseesss il 148.2 161.1 152.5 153.9 155.4 156.1 157.8 158.9 159.4 3 2.6 
PODIGUHNSS ccciptiratiusndabliscnsryretonNauraal 160.7; 161.5} 163.9} 165.5} 168.2) 169.2} 170.5} 174.2] 176.4 1.3 4.9 
COnIMMUNIGATONSA itinerant itaeornacudmaretiensced 162.8; 163.4; 166.0) 166.1 169.0} 170.1 171.3), 175.5] 178.4 ile 5.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services «| 158.1] 159.1) 161.3} 164.8) 167.2} 168.1] 169.5) 172.6] 173.8 7 3.9 
Wholesale and retail trade. .......ccsccscsessescesecsesssseseeeeees 153.7) 155.5) 156.5} 159.5} 159.6; 159.7; 161.3} 162.5) 164.3 Ww 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........ccccsseseseseseseeesesenened 155.4 157.1) 157.5) 160.0} 160.3) 160.4} 161.8] 162.7) 165.0 1.4 2.9 
Wholesale trad@.......cccscseceeees «| 158.6] 159.5) 161.9} 166.3) 165.9] 166.7; 169.5] 171.3] 172.0 4 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations....... «| 160.0) 160.6} 162.3) 164.4) 166.1 167.2} 168.4) 169.9} 171.2 8 3.1 
Stall rade i iitiassdnwessdiccaccdt scare 150.9} 153.2) 153.5) 155.6) 156.0} 155.8) 156.6} 157.4) 159.9 1.6 2.5 
General merchandise stores. vi 149.7 150.9 152.4 154.2 156.1 155.1 156.4 159.2 161.2 1.3 3.3 
Lovofe (ol (Sena erty tcc enc dnaedraerraceclannstzies 149.7} 151.7} 152.9 154.5] 156.3} 156.3 is 157.5; 158.6} 159.3 4 1.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


SS 


2001 2002 2002 Percent change 
oF 
. 3 months | 12 months 
Series B = z 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended eritiod 
| Sept. 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate........c.ccccccseecesseeeee 160.9 161,3 165.2 167.3 168.0 168.51 176.7 178.3 180.2 1A 7.3 
Excluding sales occupations 164.7 165.0 169.8 171.3 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0} 1,853.0 <i TAS 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3 204.3 206.3 207.6 6 12.5 
INSUTANCORecracsrecsccsssessssetschavon cacsvoccstesseoeet sanvsceacsomecened 159.9} 161.3} 164.0) 166.1 167.1 167.9] 172.1 173.9} 175.1 ot 4.8 
DOTVI COS cere sececennsy caver tne asvatasveceieanat soccevertttenisczsceeerneneee 160.0 161.0] 162.6} 163.7) 164.9) 165.4) 167.1 168.4; 170.4 ee 3.3 
Business services. -| 165.2] 166.2] 166.3) 166.6; 167.2} 167.5} 168.5} 169.2} 171.9 1.6 2.8 
FIQ@AINIT SOT VICES cssscacsccxscsencsceretcacsseeuroevcnseccoveusctrencrsssden: 156.8} 158.4) 160.6} 162.0) 163.2} 164.4) 166.5} 167.9} 169.4 9 3.8 
FIOSPItAIS 227 5, cscavsarcccsncveetsesanssevevasseeconactasccontesssoreseare: 158.4; 160.3} 162.8} 164.5} 166.2} 168.1 170.8} 171.9) 173.9 1:2 4.6 
Educational services... fe, 166.4; 167.6] 168.5} 169.0} 173.5} 175.2) 176.3] 177.1 180.2 1.8 3.9 
Colleges and UNIVETSItCS. ...........cccseccecesesceseseeserteneeees 166.2 167.5 168.1 168.4 172.0 173.7 174.5 175.4 178.4 is7 3.7 
NOnmanufact ving site. csccesssccsescnecvoscteceavseneseusvouesavaceazece 156.3} 157.6} 159.3) 161.1 162.0/ 162.5) 164.9) 166.4) 168.1 1.0 3.8 
Whiite-collar WOrK@IS:. ...c+.ctsccsseacaceroecsaceasencsoseoseosseesersese 159.0 160.5 162.2 164.1 164.8 165.3 168.0 169.3 171.2 11 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 173.2 Til 4.0 
BIUC=CollarOCCUDATIONS feecrescrstacssecsttncevccsstoessaveuccusscesees 150.2 150.6 152.2 154.0 155.4 155.9 157.5 159.7 161.1 9 3.7 
SOLVICS OCCUPAUONS sanurcretutteastesdccee-nesecctcren tecearecect 152.1 154.1 155.9] 156.9) 158.4) 159.2 161.1 162.0} 163.2 cif 3.0 
State and local government WOFKETS.............seceseccssereeeseee 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7} 160.1 161.5} 162.6) 163.2 165.9 1.7 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-ccllar workerS............cccceeeees 153.7; 154.4] 155.2 155:7,) 159-3 160.7 161.7} 162.2 164.9 1.7 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical....... eo) 452.8) 153-2) 153:6)) 15471 158.1 159.4] 160.2) 160.8) 163.4 1.6 3.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.................) 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 162.3 163.8 165.3 165.7 168.0 1.4 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical...................4 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4 163.8 164.4 167.9 2.1 4.3 

BIUO-COMNAN WOKKEMS os ccrcrucoscsaccsecckvccsoncoonctecsecsscctsrevsseccsesnunee 151.5 153.2 154.0 154.7 158.4 159.8 161.3 161.7 163.6 1.2 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICOS. 5. ccsdcsscavesscsasvszesscvescunvacnunensvnavecducseswavscsaccabedéosdseed 154.4) 154.9) 155.5} 155.9] 159.7} 160.9} 161.8} 162.3} 164.9 1.6 3.3 
Services excluding schools’. 154.5} 156.1 157.9] 158.7) 161.0) 162.8) 164.0) 164.2 166.8 1.6 3.6 
Health serviceS..............5 157.1 158.5} 160.4] 161.4) 163.5) 165.5) 166.4| 166.7/ 169.5 1.7 3.7 
Hospitals............ 157.4) 159.1 160.7} 161.8) 164.1 166.2] 167.0) 167.3) 170.3 1.8 3.8 
Educational services 154.1 154.5 154.8 155.1 159.2 160.3 161.1 161.7 164.3 1.6 3.2 
SGNOOIS 5 ovescessevaccecevevseckonccvanee 154.4) 154.8) 155.1 155.4 159.6] 160.7) 161.4) 162.0) 164.7 WET $2 
Elementary and secondary.. 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 157.7 158.8 159.4 160.0 163.0 1.9 3.4 
Colleges and universities 153.8; 159.6} 160.0} 160.4) 164.7| 165.8} 167.0} 167.5} 169.2 1.0 PAS 
Publictadministvation©:s.c.ce 0h ee 151.9] 155.2} 156.5; 157.9} 160.2| 161.7; 163.4] 164.3] 167.3 1.8 4.4 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


® Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Seri 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2003 
Civilian Workers irccec ccc scecns ance sce nove eee 152.3] 153.4) 154.8} 156.1 157.2| 157.8) 159.3} 160.3) 161.8 0.9) 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKErS........:ccssceseesseeseseenesensnsesasneseersesenesensees 154.5 155.6 157.0 158.4 159.6 160.1 161.9 162.9 164.5 1.0 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical... 154.2} 155.1 155.6] 156.2} 158.0] 158.6] 159.3) 160.1 161.8 1.1 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 156.7} 1581 160.7} 162.6] 163.5| 163.8] 167.9} 169.0/ 170.5 9 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical. 154.6] 155.7| 157.3; 158.4| 159.6} 160.6] 161.8; 163.1) 164.3 Hi 2.9 

Blue-collar WOrKELS.......ceseceseseeeeeeneeenenees 147.6) 148.5} 149.7| 151.0) 151.9} 152.6} 153.8; 154.8) 155.8 6 2.6 

Service OCCUPALIONS..........csccseereseeseeeeeeesensetensessesessneeses 151.2 153.0 154.2 155.1 56.2} 156.9] 158.0 158.7 159.8 shi 2.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING...........ssesesessssseeseessersscsenenenssenesensssssssnsnenes 149.5) 150.5} 151.8) 153.1 153.9} 155.1 156.3} 157.5} 158.3 5) 2.9 
Ma€nufacturiing.......csseresesceereessesscensencsssenssessensesssssenssnacene® 150.7 151.7 153.1 154.5 155.4 156.5 158.0 159.0 159.7 6 2.8 

S@rvice-PrOdUCing..........sssssrersssssroncersscecssnsecsnsacsssscesasesans j 153.4) 154.5 155.9] 157.2) 156.4) 158.8) 160.5} 161.4) 163.0 1.0 2.9 
Services 2 156.2 157.1 158.1 158.8 160.7 161.1 161.9 162.8 164.7 1.2 2.5 

HEAT SEN VIGOS sisvcssreccsesecssercverescersencestescscenccesvesiscxesancear 153.7, 155.5} 157.3) 158.5) 159.6] 160.9} 162.0} 163.2; 164.7 9 3.2 
HOSP HES reesesreecenran ceuesccscssutsconasevsursecnuceasevenrbesaqraceasestane 15.5} 155.5} 157.2) 158.6} 160.3/ 162.2} 163.5) 164.4) 166.3 1.2 3.7 
Educational S€rvies.........sssssssssessssssssessesenceesarsenersecess 154.6 155.1 155.3 155.6 159.3 160.1 160.4 160.7 162.7 42 21 
Public administration” seseeseraennesersnseeesseseenssseresseneenasenesneenes 150.3 151.6 152.5 153.4 154.8 155.8 157.2 158.0 159.4 9 3.0 
NOMMAaNufacturing...........sesssessesssersrsessscessseensecssrcesrrsenensees 152.6 153.8 155.0 156.4 157.5 158.0 159.6 160.5 162.1 1.0 2.9 
Private industry WOrkEYS............:.:cssscsseeeeeseeeeeenennneey 152.1; 153.3] 154.7] 156.3} 157.0} 157.5} 159.3) 160.4; 161.7 8 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........:::cssscsseseseneesesesenereenens 152.2| 153.3} 154.9} 156.1 157.0} 157.9) 159.4; 160.5) 161.7 =f 3.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WIIRE-COMAm WOIKONS <ccvessescsecosssrcsseacssteoasacsouaspsncearsnanssacen 154.8] 156.1) 157.7) 159.4) 160.0) 160.4; 162.6) 163.8) 165.3 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.............. | 155.7} 156.9} 158.6} 160.0} 169.8} 160.8) 163.6] 164.8) 166.2 8 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 154.8] 155.9} 156.7; 157.4) 1582) 158.5} 159.5} 160.5} 162.1 1.0 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 157.2 158.6] 161.3} 163.6) 164.3) 164.5 169.1 170.3 171.8 9 4.6 
SAlOS OCCUDAHONS coc coeurceaveveexncccxessacvescereroscsexecesurtlasines 151.2 152.6 153.6 157.0 156.9 156.8 158.1 159.3 161.6 1.4 3.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 155.3) 156.5} 158.2! 159.2} 160.3) 161.3) 162.6) 164.0) 165.1 of 3.0 
BUC=COM AN WONKOIS#a.ussansvenesnscsxaversssonseactunrssessvevarscesdarseiss 147.5 148.3 149.6 150.9 151.7 152.4 153.6 154.6 155.6 6 2.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......J 147.7| 148,4) 149.2} 151.0} 151.8) 152.3) 153.4) 154.7} 155.5 5 2.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... | 148.1 149.0} 150.5) 151.6) 152.0) 153.2; 154.7) 155.3) 156.8 1.0 3.2 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 142.1 142.8 144.8) 145.2 146.3; 146.9 147.8 149.0 149.8 a) 2.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...... 151.0} 152.4) 154.2) 155.1 156.0} 157.2) 158.4; 159.0) 159.9 a) 2.5 
SEnice occupations ves scsyecevrectsiseceibnsarcusonectavescrerscdunscert 148.7} 150.6} 152.0} 152.8} 153.9) 154.4) 155.5) 156.1) 157.1 6 ol 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 150.3} 151.5) 152.7} 154.0} 154.7) 155.2} 156.4) 157.4) 158.8 9 2.7 
Workers, by industry division: 
(GOODS ODO E -ceicstsssssscacarsusepecacecceurvescianasszsmncasieenion 149.5} 150.5} 151.7) 153.1) 153.9) 155.0) 156.3} 157.4) 158.3 6 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:ssscsesseeeereneeneees 148.7) 149.7) 150.9) 152.2) 153.0] 154.0} 155.4) 156.5) 157.4 6 2.9 
White-collar occupations i 152.6} 153.6} 155.0| 156.6) 157.9) 158.6) 160.0; 161.4; 161.9 3 2.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........escecesesesseeeneeeeeeee 150.8} 151.7) 152.9) 154.5) 155.4; 156.3) 158.0} 159.2} 159.9 4 2.9 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS..........:scscsssessesssseereeensteteenes 147.4) 148.4) 149.6) 150.7; 151.5) 152.6; 153.8) 1548) 155.9 v 2.9 
CONStruCtiONn........sesee 145.1) 146.3) 147.0) 148.2) 149.0} 150.2} 150.6; 152.4) 153.6 8 3.1 
Manufacturing. 150.7; 151.7) 153.1 154.4; 155.4) 156.5) 158.0; 159.0) 159.7 4 2.8 
Whtlte-Collar OCCU ANON :.sersssecccesstnssonsseoversnccncsstnssnnncs J 152.8 153.3 154.9 156.6] 157.7 158.6) 160.1 161.6 162.0 2 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 150.5} 151.0} 152.3) 153.9) 155.0) 155.9} 157.7; 158.9) 159.5 4 2.9 
Blue-collar occupations........ 149.1) 150.3) 151.7) 152.8) 153.5] 154.7) 156.3) 156.9) 157.9 6 2.9 
DOAN Ores caress etnvecauntasivoecatcaatcacocaisecbientsussanlernckersTtayiaay 151.5) 151.7) 153.9) 155.3) 156.0) 157.3) 158.8) 159.7) 160.6 6 2.9 
NOK EDNGS cs rsrvincetasecesossescasesianscaxsony> sasatsansanevgucionssoncts 149.3} 153.9) 151.9) 153.1 154.4) 155.2) 156.6] 157.8) 158.3 3 2.5 
SEVIS DOCU GD taivanessskaiencsantunadadexsiunitccansagnss teas FOANaabins | 153.2 151.9 156.1 157.7 158.4 158.6 160.6 161.7 163.3 1.0 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUpALIONS...........cccscesesesersenenseeesens 154.2} 156.1 157.2} 158.5) 159.3) 159.6} 161.7) 162.8] 164.2 9 3.1 
White-collar occupations .| 155.2) 157.2) 158.2} 159.9) 160.5) 160.7}/ 163.0) 164.1 166.0 12 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtIONS............cssssesesesssesesereneseed 157.2; 158.2; 160.4; 161.6; 162.5} 162.8; 165.3) 166.5) 168.2 1.0 3.5 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. .......ccsceccssessecescessetersseereecsseeres | 147.5) 148.1 149.4) 151.1 151.8} 152.0) 153.2) 154.3) 155.1 5 ne 
Service occupations.......... 148.4; 149.4) 151.6; 152.4) 153.5) 164.1 155.1 155.6} 156.6 6 2.0 
Transportation and public utilities.. 146.7} 149.2} 150.5) 152.1 153.4) 154.1 154.8} 155.6) 156.0 3 Lt 
Transportation. ...cccccceeseseceees 142.6 145.7 147.4 148.6 149.6 150.1 150.5 150.6 150.4 =-1 5 
Public utilities...... 152.0} 153.6] 154.3) 156.4; 158.2) 159.3] 160.4) 162.1] 163.4 8 3.3 
Communications... 153.3} 155.2} 155.3) 157.1 159.6] 160.7) 161.9} 163.4) 165.4 1.2 3.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 150.4; 151.7; 153.0) 155.5; 156.5} 157.4; 158.6] 160.4) 161.0 4 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. 150.6} 152.1 153.0) 155.7) 155.5} 155.5} 156.7; 157.5} 159.2 11 2.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 153.1 = <i Se = uv J “i 2 2 < 
Wholesale trade... «| 154.1) 154.8) 157.2) 161.3) 160.4) 161.0} 163.4) 164.7) 164.8 at 2.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPALiIONS..........sscsseesereesesereeee 157.4) 157.9 159.4) 161.2 162.6; 163.7} 163.9 165.2| 165.7 3 1.9 
Re WAdG .. crisssenicdminonsn in natcinennbaiderol 148.8} 150.7; 150.9) 152.7} 152.9} 152.7) 153.1] 153.8] 156.3 1.6 2.2 
General merchandise stores. «| 145.7) 146.5) 147.9) 148.9) 150.1] 149.2} 149.8) 152.0} 153.1 it 2.0 
FOOG: SOG Gaexccsestrcornssnncanigios eqdtermrsstnisinastagereibiantaanns 145.7) 146.7] 148.0} 148.9} 150.1] 150.3} 151.0] 151.6] 152.2 4 14 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


SS 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Satine 3 months | 12 months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........cscseseseseeeses 155.8} 156.0} 160.3) 162.0} 162.4) 162.6] 171.1 172.4) 174.1 1.0 7.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........cscsseseceeerenseeeteeees 159.1 159.1 164.5} 165.7} 166.1 167.3} 176.7} 178.5} 179.2 4 7.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 173.2 171.7 181.2 182.8 182.7 183.9] 206.4) 208.7; 209.1 2 14.4 
BIS ANCOR orcreccconcencsersacthostascaccscaeesoommanrectssiecencvccnretond 153.6} 155.0) 157.1 158.6} 159.6} 159.1 161.6} 163.0) 163.9 6 a 
Services.............. 157.1 158.2} 159.5} 160.3} 161.5] 161.7; 162.8; 164.0) 165.9 1.2 rae 
Business services -| 162.8) 163.7) 164.0) 164.0} 164.6) 164.8) 165.6) 166.4) 169.1 1.6 Ort, 
Health services..... .| 153.6] 155.4) 157.3) 158.4) 159.9} 160.7} 161.9} 163.2} 164.6 9 3.2 
Hospitals............ .| 153.3] 155.4) 157.1 158.6} 160.2} 162.1 163.6} 164.6) 166.5 1.2 3.9 
Educational services...... -| 169.6) 160.5) 161.2) 161.2} 165.2} 166.5) 167.1 167.5} 170.3 1.6 3.1 
Colleges and uNniverSities.............cccsesseeseseeseseeeeseeees 158.4) 159.6 159.9} 159.9) 163.1 164.3] 164.4) 165.1 167.6 1.5 2.8 
INGHIMANUTACTUTING iu. cece csccrcacaeyoxsccterssnnexenuver ase covsessusubtesae 152.2 153.5 155.0 156.5 157.2 157.5 159.4 160.5 162.1 1.0 3.4 
White -Collar WORKOYS sccvcesscasssccsscepvesentscnpcvexdsseccsvenscetses. 155.0} 156.4) 158.0} 159.6} 160.2} 160.5} 162.8) 163.9) 165.7 1.1 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........csseseseeteeeeteeeeee 156.9} 158.3} 160.1 161.3] 162.1 162.5} 164.9) 166.1 167.7 1.0 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations........ .| 145.8} 146.4) 147.5} 149.0] 149.8) 150.2) 151.1 152.4) 153.4 oh 2.4 
S@IrVIGCOCCUPAUONS s-onccecccasectreceussncencsovsnsescsesscvscvense 148.2 150.1 151.4) 152.3) 153.4) 154.0 155.0 155.5 156.5 6 2.0 
State and local government WOrKEIS.........00-eeeceecceeeeeeee 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5) 162.6 163.2 165.9 1.0 2.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkOrSic.c:c.ssessesivssenvarsnsarnesnressvrsosocaopsspvesetvenee 152.7| 153.3} 153.9} 154.4) 157.4) 158.4) 158.9) 159.2} 161.0 11 2.3 
Professional specialty and technical 153.0 153.4) 153.6) 154.1 157.5) 158.4) 158.8) 159.1 161.0 12 2.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 153.9) 155.1 156.6] 156.8 159.0 160.1 160.9 161.0} 162.5 9 2.2 
Administrative support, including clerical... | 149.8} 150.9} 151.9) 152.8) 155.1 156.0 156.9] 157.2 159.1 1.2 2.6 

BIUS=Collar WOrKOIS! .ces.cestonesccxecasnessosussesecstavaserctetaneacancnssues 149.1 150.8} 151.6} 152.1 154.5) 155.1 156.2} 156.5} 157.6 nif 2.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICOS sexcecsancersnststacepronaeterertcatendsseasnevanscnsvavestavaisenroascees 153.7} 154.2} 154.6} 155.0] 158.4) 159.2) 159.5] 159.8) 161.6 at 2.0 
Services excluding Schools ’......-.csssesceseeseetnenneenee 153.2| 154.9] 156.7} 157.3] 159.1] 160.3) 161.4) 161.8] 163.2 x) 2.6 
HIG aN SOMVICOSzrssucsesaceowsccncsvnectutuvonseracnusveccesdtivesivodeesss 154.2) 155.8) 157.8) 158.6) 160.5) 162.2) 162.9) 163.5) 165.1 1.0 2.9 
HOSpitals cecnesstenctstcsreceementeuresenceceeevunmtcerecenccrcaterseecnces 154.2} 155.7} 157.7} 158.8} 160.6] 162.5) 163.1 163.8} 165.5 1.0 3.1 
Educational services... : 153.6| 154.0 154.2 154.5} 158.1 158.9} 159.1 159.3 161.2 1.2 2.0 
SCHON ey eceepeccssvsvaneoy cdevecktvenseevcresetsuetacicasecenodaansuescsal 153.8} 154.1 154.3] 154.6} 158.3) 159.0) 159.2; 159.5) 161.4 kes 2.0 
Elementary and SCCONMALY.........ccseesssesesecseereeeees 152.8} 153.1 153.4) 153.6] 157.4) 158.1 158.2} 158.5} 160.6 1.3 2.0 
Colleges and uUNiverSitieS. ..........ssscesceseseeeeseeeeeeees 156.5) 156.7 156.8] 157.3 160.7; 161.6) 162.1 162.1 163.5 9 ee 
Public administration®........csssssssssseseesssssueesenseeeeeseenseee 150.3} 151.6} 152.5) 153.4) 154.8} 155.8) 157.2) 158.0] 159.4 9 3.0 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100) 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Seri 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2003 
a <a =e 3 i sor ar (a 

Private INGUStrY WOFKESS.........sseeserscererserseesersnesensersnneness 165.2 166.7 169.3 171.6 173.1 174.6 179.6} . 182.0 184.3 1.3 6.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 169.5) 171.2) 173.5} 176.1] 177.2) 178.5) 183.6] 185.5) 187.7 te 5.9 

BHUG-COMGI WOIKONS.« scsccceusescscocrcscevedseedscssvecdasdasnncbvocdvssvecs 158.3 159.2 162.2 164.0 166.2 167.8 172.7 176.1 178.4 1.3 CAS} 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 160.8| 162.6] 165.8) 167.4 168.8) 171.0) 178.0) 180.2) 182.3 1.2 8.0 

Service-producing.. 167.1] 168.4| 170.7) 173.3) 174.9) 175.9) 179.9) 182.3) 184.7 1.3 5.6 

Manufacturing........-.+0++ .| 158.5} 160.4) 163.7] 165.5} 166.8) 168.9} 176.9) 179.0) 181.1 12 8.6 

NOmManufacturing.......scecccseressercesereescseeecsesasesrerssees -| 167.4| 168.6) 171.1 173.5} 175.2} 176.3) 180.3) 182.8) 185.1 1.3 5.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


one 1B 
2001 2002 ul 2003 |____Percent change 
ae 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2003 
ii = 1 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MIEN As saea cna vaca ci cs woes anatgta eae aaa panei Une hes ses poamaaanon ie 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 1.0 4.8 
Goods-producing.. 150.6] 151.6) 153.4] 154.7| 156.2} 157.8) 161.4) 163.4) 164.7 8 5.4 
Service-producing. 151.2 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 164.6 166.5 12, 41 | 
Manufacturing....... «4 149.9 151.4 153.4 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 ve 5.8 
Nonmanufacturing........::cecceesreseees wo, Oa 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 161.4 163.7 165.5 11 4.2 

NONURION Siore cctectusaneccasnovsssseccneensresenCones Bre 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 1.0 3.8 
Goods-producing.. Tame 154.0 155.3 167.2 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 166.1 6 41 
SOIVICC-PLOGUGCIN Oe ccecccccacerrearsarecesscoecasezesserccdaxnanvenveseecexcerd 157.5| 158.6] 160.3) 162.2) 162.9) 163.3} 165.9] 167.2} 169.0 5 3.7 
M@&nufacturing) pec-ccsc-ccscccossveccdcc-eacssasassvttsneusuauivndcavecannssonnnceay 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 aif 4.2 
INOMMANUTACHITING: «co srcccnvvicerensesenspronouctaesnanxencncoasnvesnsxaranacent 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 168.5 11 3.8 

Workers, by region’ 

155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 1.0 4.0 

153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 1.0 ey 

157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 171.7 8 5.0 

157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 11 4.6 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 156.0] 157.4) 159.1 160.9} 161.8} 162.5} 165.2; 166.6) 168.3 1.0 4.0 
OUT arGaS see carncreee ceevese evan eetessetenes dasavversussonetaaestonecencceanainees 154.8] 155.6) 157.5) 158.5) 160.0} 169.8) 163.5 165.0 166.1 od 3.8 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Withonidaceecatscesdentncters Sacctescurvensssens coasesurcevascsstequprvetnaceretaceessasctoa 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 6 2.6 
(GOODS pr OMUCHING rere sssccdsecavssunensesedevuasncdaerasveesrso¥ucsscvestascadces 145.3} 146.3) 147.2} 158.6} 150.0; 151.2} 152.4) 153.9) 1548 6 3.2 
SOMVIGS-DIOGUCHIG: oc oc cnessnrcecnvvcnacesrcurevessssecucecrrersnevrteceanevesces 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 152.9 154.1 154.6 155.1 156.3 8 22 
Manufacturing sil | AG 7 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 BS) 3.4 
Nonmanufacturinngh i-2scscctecececcvececncctvesccescacenstbeecsseecesccessieee | 144.3} 147.1 148.1 149.6) 151.1 152.1 152.5| 153.5} 154.6 i 2.3 

Nonunion............ 153.4 154.4) 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 9 3.1 
Goods-producing.. SET 152.1 153.5} 154.8) 155.5) 156.6] 157.8) 158.9} 159.7 5 2.7 
Service-producing. 154.1 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 164.0 1.0 3.2 
Manufacturing... Sa hoeue 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 160.9 4 2.6 
INOMIMIAITEMAGTIG a crrssci caccssevceanscesecsesevesnsntivasivevencsdadssvsce 153.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 1.0 3.2 

Workers, by region’ | 

150.6 151.7 153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 160.0 1.0 3.2 | 

150.2 151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 8 ae. 

153.6 154.7 157.1 158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 a 4.3 | 

154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 1.0 3.4 | 

Workers, by area size’ | 
MGTODOMAR AIO ABs sxasscsssecsscatitacsaaccossspoccisapixbvowetadantenshaceanveiny 152.4 153.7 155.1 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 162.2 9 3.0 
QUICHE SAS etassaccceserssisnasaactstiecsatt ie 149.7; 150.5} 151.7| 152.6; 153.8} 154.8; 156.8} 158.0) 158.9 6 3.3 


" The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review | 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 al 1984 1986 1988 1989 lle 1991 | 1993 1995 1997 
=a 
Scope ofisurveyi(iMOOO!s) =o iisccsccccegeswevece sotszease 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withimedical caret <2... :cceveeeen. sn. sssuateceerred 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance Ps 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pai RICH UNG; coe ena oe cise egies 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 a 
Average minutes per day.. - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 a pel 
Paid rest time...............6608 . 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 Ea es 
Average minutes per day.........:..csccccesseeeeeseeeees - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
alditinerallioayo sesame ee eee = = = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence.. Ey - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Raid Nolidays cer cv.cc-.ovcem aera ite-ceeveteiree ence 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leaverc.ccsns.tsccccrecee scctece ace eh cee 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per yeal..........cccceccsssssssseenesessnes - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paidivacationsiarcccr.cr:-suceutercavessavesvadcderctatontassirs 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paidisickiloavel nner eaten ere nor 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. : - - - - 33 37 37 60 a 3 
Unpaid paternity leave... Fe - - ~ - 16 18 26 53 s = 
Unpaidifamily leave: ..c..vivewcencscccsccsncoudgessescvencens a a mA =f ca | a = 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................c0ccseeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 TG 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.......eccccscseeeeeceee - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities................sesseseseeseeeeeees 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physical Oxamiescncsucs <acs ceneunocesthcoroesstpaabssicrnecs - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOU COVOLAGE! «5: se s-eescctcessnccvassvacepvecstterss oicvenete 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution..............6:c0ecce - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage Fo 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVEFAGE MONTNY CONEIDUTION..........seeveevereerrees - = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97} $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................00004 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
UISUNAN COs ecu suarecsnawedsireccrasteniviatitancstacotanantonecs: 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 70h 74 
Survivor income benefits... wd - = - 10 8 t 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available...........ccceeeeeeceeeen ee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
BRS ANOS PRINS. oa cs eas coos tye cer cpo snes re coos eccauconandeuy 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans.......... 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 na Ps 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. s ay a os os zs a ai 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... os 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................ aa 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - ~ 47 35 26 22 Ub 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...............:.c00seeereeerees 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ = = = 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans..... ae - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts. 3 = = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plan = = af = = ey at 5 7 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


fits at less than full pay. 
2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


PA dS tk dict edad Lad EAST Abelha etree fei ee ee eR ee 


It Smail private establishments State and local governments 
em 
r = 5 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Spo + 
Scope of survey (in OOO's)..........cccccccssseeeeeseeereees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's) 
Withimedical Calon. rantreravsterescarerxtnctesssesscre 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
Withilte INSUPANCOs-2-.-< nuts vcnecccocoredems ach iceesters 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan............ccceeceeeeeeeeeeeesers 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pach RINGHRNNG ee rcccsncascsnnaascossmaneuncesoeernwveverd 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time.............. 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave.............. 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence : 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid NOMGAYSe vce. ces ccsvestntenescceseosesertrececossssucans 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’....ccr.scssscssceccrearsceasseess 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave........ 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 a 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacations... 4 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
aldisicksloaveisaksearccerateas eared avenereeees, sentoes 47 53 50 50 97 95 9 94 
MDG NO AVG vat yc ocarsivahsiSpancrcsescncehvaraseetsesanedt 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave............0.ceccccsesesseneseeenenee 8 rd - - 30 33 44 - 
WnDald tarnily, IBANG ciacivectiaysssdssvsseveradigaeesscessess - - 47 48 - - -~ 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...........-..cee0e seen 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.. 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities... . 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physical OXaIM. sescce-e.--+ sdevenveires 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage.. splassenceetaueNieeascesad 42 47 52 §2 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly ‘contribution. . $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage...........:00::.08 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution. : $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................:c:ceee 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISUPANCO. Serre scarieonexvuvescerierssvinitnvaccveunietracexeonns 78 76 79 ries 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits...........scsecceescerereeseerees 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...........c:ccecceeceeseneeees 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
IAGUVANCOPIANG: siscrarasttestravecipsieecasvercersvccsys<toitsel 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
PIBUPAVICO HANG, csvsasservascratssresrsstaisosesecetensexcsusates 6 26 26 Ei 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. _ = sf 29 4 st m fa 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 o1 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to Age 65... 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available.........0.cccccccereeeereereene 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. 4 cy 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.......ccccceccceseeseseeeeeeeed 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 = 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in ai with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements... RNRRE ARNEL 1 Pb Hees ORUCURTA CRSA DOY 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible DOnefits PlanS..c....+ecscenssssssesenssesseseroued 1 2 3 4 5 § is} 5 
Reimbursement accounts ° 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .... ni si Fs : 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 


in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


* The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick — which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 


as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available 
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31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2002 2003° 
Measure t 
2001 2002 | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 

Number of stoppages: | 

Beginning in period.............cccse0ceceeeed 29 19 3 1 2 1 1 0 2 1 1 1 0 2 0 

In effect during period.............cceeceeee 30 20 3 3 2 1 2 0 2 1 1 1 1 2 2 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)....] 99 46 13.7 lee 4.3 1.4 17.5 0 4.0 4.0 1.3 4.0 0 3.2 0 

In effect during period (in thousands). 102 47 itchyé 13.5 4.3 1.4 18.8 0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 32 $2 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands). ...........::.c000 1,151 6,596 40.3 133.4 23.9 28.6 48.8 0.0 18.5 40.0 40.0 16.0 12.0 10.9 51.3 

Percent of estimated working time'.... 


‘ Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 
working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 
is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," 


Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54-56. 
? Less than 0.005. 


p = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Series a arene 
2001 2002 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | July | Aug. | Sept. 
II a 2 = =i =e 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
NI Romisaern ect cremrsanitiemcorerte tana 177.1 179.9 181.0! 181.0) 181.3} 180.9] 181.7; 183.1] 184.2} 183.8] 183.5} 183.9] 184.6] 185.2 


530.4 538.8| 542.1| 543.2} 543.1] 541.9] 544.2] 548.5; 551.8] 550.5] 549.7) 550.9} 553.0 554.7 
173.6 176.8} 176.9) 177.1 177.4) 177.8} 178.1 178.9| 179.2} 179.0) 179.4! 180.3} 180.9} 181.3 
173.1 176.2| 176.4} 176.5| 1768} 177.3) 177.5| 178.3] 1786| 1784] 178.8! 179.7} 180.4) 180.7 
173.4 175.6] 175.2) 175.1) 175.5| 176.1 176.7| 177.6} 177.7| 177.3) 177.8) 178.9) 179.7) 180.1 
193.8 198.0/ 198.4 198.9] 198.3] 197.3} 199.8] 201.8] 202.1] 201.9} 203.0) 204.5) 204.5) 203.5 
161.3 162.1 161.8) 161.3) 162.1 162.4 161.6] 164.7; 164.8] 165.2) 164.7| 168.2) 169.7] 171.1 
167.1 168.1 166.3; 166.5) 167.1 167.3} 166.4} 167.2) 167.1 165.8| 165.4! 164.7} 167.5) 170.3 


All items (1967 = 100)... 
Food and beverages... 


Cereals and bakery products. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 
Dairy and related products’... 


Fruits and vegetables. 212.2 220.9/ 218.4] 217.4] 219.8] 224.9] 227.1] 223.3| 223.6] 221.3| 226.2) 226.6) 224.9) 224.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 139.2 139.2! 140.2} 140.5] 139.1] 139.8] 140.6} 140.8] 140.3} 140.5) 140.3) 138.4) 139.7] 139.2 


159.6 160.8} 160.8] 160.9) 161.1 161.1 161.8; 162.2; 1626) 162.1 162.1 167.7) 163.2) 163.1 
155.7 159.0| 159.6] 159.9} 158.5) 159.1 169.7; 161.8] 162.5) 161.4] 162.3) 162.7; 162.5] 162.3 


Other foods at home.. 
Sugar and sweets. 


Fats and oils..... ai 155.7 155.4) 154.1 155.9| 153.4) 152.8) 155.8) 158.7) 157.5) 156.1 157.6] 156.3) 157.7} 157.6 
Other foods....... 176.0 177.1 177.0| 177.0| 178.3) 178.2) 178.2} 177.9} 1786} 178.5) 177.8; 179.0} 179.4) 179.4 
Other miscellaneous foods" 108.9 109.2} 109.7) 109.8) 110.3} 110.2} 109.7} 110.5) 110.1 110.4; 110.1 111.3) 109.9) 111.0 
Food away from home'........ 173.9 178.3) 179.2} 179.6} 179.8) 180.1 179.9} 180.7} 181.0) 181.1 181.5] 182.2| 1826) 182.8 
Other food away from home” .........cescccsscesssseeeeee 113.4 117.7; 118.8) 119.1 119.7} 119.8] 119.9] 120.2} 1204) 120.4) 120.5) 121.3) 121.4) 121.8 


Alcoholic beverages 179.3 183.6] 183.9] 184.7) 185.1] 184.9] 185.8) 185.9} 186.6] 186.4) 186.7) 187.2) 187.1 187.9 


Housing 176.4 180.3| 181.5] 181.4] 181.2} 181.1) 182.3) 183.2} 184.3) 184.1] 184.5) 185.9) 186.1) 185.8 
Sheltorsscasnn 200.6 208.1} 209.2} 201.3) 209.6] 209.5) 210.9) 211.6) 2121) 21214|/ 2128) 213.8) 214.3) 213.8 
Rent of primary reSid@nce............cscsscseescseseseeeerees 192.1 199.7/ 200.7| 201.3} 202.0] 202.5] 203.3) 203.7) 204.1) 204.5) 204.9) 205.6) 206.1) 206.6 
Lodging away from HOME............escseseeeenee sneered 118.6 118.3} 117.6] 117.0] 113.2} 109.2} 114.3} 117.6} 119.7} 1187) 121.4) 124.8) 125.1 118.5 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence”... 206.3 214.7} 216.2) 216.8) 217.3} 217.9} 2185] 2187| 2189) 2189) 219.1) 2196) 220.1) 220.7 
Tenants’ and household insurance ?.........-s...---.4 106.2 108.7} 110.0) 110.0) 111.4) 112.3} 113.9) 114.1) 114.0) 114.2) 114.3) 115.6) 115.8) 115.9 


150.2 143.6] 147.2] 144.4] 143.6] 144.2) 146.1] 148.3} 154.5) 153.1) 153.7) 159.4) 159.2) 159.6 
135.4 127.2| 131.0] 127.9} 127.0] 127.5) 129.5) 131.9} 138.5) 136.8) 137.5) 143.6) 143.0) 143.4 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. etl 129.3 115.5} 115.2} 119.3) 121.8] 125.6} 136.6; 156.3) 169.0} 147.9} 137.0} 130.5} 130.7] 130.5 
Gas (piped) and electricity....... a 142.4 134.4, 138.7} 134.9] 133.7) 134.1] 135.6) 136.9] 143.5) 143.0) 144.5) 151.6) 151.0) 151.5 
129.1 128.3) 128.1) 128.0} 127.8) 127.0) 127.4) 127.7) 127.1) 127.2) 126.3) 126.1) 125.5) 125.2 
127.3 124.0) 124.6] 126.8} 125.5} 121.5) 118.1) 120.6) 123.6) 123.9) 122.5) 116.2) 1172) 122.0 
125.7 121.7} 120.1) 122.8) 123.2) 119.3) 116.1) 117.3) 121.0} 120.8) 119.5) 113.8) 113.4) 117.3 
119.3 115.8} 118.0) 120.5) 1180} 113.14] 107.6) 112.4) 117.2) 117.8) 115.5} 106.1; 107.9) 115.5 
129.2 126.4) 126.2) °127.7) 127.5) 125.3) 121.1) 122.3) 124.1] 123.4) 123.6) 117.9) 120.8) 124.1 
123.0 121.4; 121.6) 123.0) 122.7] 120.7) 119.7) 119.8) 119.8; 119.9) 119.7) 117.5} 117.8} 120.3 
154.3 152.9] 154.0) 154.9] 155.2) 154.2) 155.5) 158.9) 161.0) 159.3) 157.2) 156.8) 158.3) 159.4 
150.0 148.8} 150.0) 151.1) 151.5} 150.4; 151.8} 155.3} 157.3} 155.5| 153.1) 152.4) 154.1] 155.4 
New and used motor vehicles” care 101.3 99.2 98.7 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.2 98.0 98.0 97.8 97.4 96.5 96.0 95.1 
New vehicles 142.1 140.0) 138.7] 139.5} 140.4; 140.6] 139.7] 139.2} 139.3) 138.7]! 138.1] 137.7) 136.8) 136.4 
Used cars and trucks’. 158.7 152.0] 152.2) 150.7; 1488) 1485) 148.3) 148.4) 1485) 1484) 147.9) 145.7) 143.3) 139.0 
Motor fuel........... ey 124.7 116.6) 121.7) 124.5) 124.4] 119.7) 126.3) 140.4; 148.1} 140.6) 131.3) 130.6) 139.0) 147.1 
Gasoline (all types)..... 124.0 116.0} 121.1] 123.9) 123.8) 119.1] 125.7] 139.7) 147.4) 139.9} 130.6] 130.0} 1384) 146.5 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.... 104.8 106.9} 107.4} 106.9} 107.2); 107.0) 107.8) 108.2) 107.9) 107.7} 107.8) 107.6) 107.9} 107.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair....... 183.5 190.2; 191.4) 191.8} 192.8] 193.3) 193.7; 194.5) 194.3) 194.6; 194.9} 196.0} 195.7} 196.2 
Public transportation 210.6 207.4} 206.5} 203.4; 202.3) 203.0) 202.2) 203.6) 206.1; 207.2) 211.6) 216.7) 213.8) 211.2 
Medical care 272.8 285.6] 287.7; 289.2} 290.5} 291.3} 292.6] 293.7] 294.2} 294.6) 295.5) 297.6; 298.4| 299.2 
Medical care commodities.. 247.6 256.4) 257.9) 258.3) 259.1; 259.5) 260.3) 260.4) 261.4) 261.6) 261.8} 263.6) 264.1; 264.9 
Medical care services.. 278.8 292.9} 295.2} 297.1) 298.5} 299.4; 300.8} 302.3] 302.6} 303.1) 304.2) 306.4) 307.2| 308.2 
Professional services.... 246.5 253.9} 254.8} 256.0) 256.5) 257.0} 257.8) 258.8) 259.1) 259.8) 261.1/ 260.9) 261.7) 262.2 
Hospital and related services... 338.3 367.8} 373.3) 376.7} 380.7) 382.4) 385.7) 388.2) 388.7| 388.7; 388.9) 394.7} 398.6| 399.6 


Fuels and utilities...... 


Men's and boys’ apparel.......... 
Women's and girls' apparel 


Infants! and toddlers’ apparel. 
Footwear 
Transportation 
Private transportation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ae ATINT Eat SP ohn aren | 104.9 1-6.2} 106.2} 106.4) 106.4) 106.5} 106.9) 107.2} 107.4) 107.4) 107.6] 107.7| 107.7} 107.7 
Vidsorehel anche’? 101.5} 102.6] 102.3} 102.6) 103.0} 103.2} 103.4| 103.8/ 1037| 1038| 103.8) 103.7) 103.7} 1035 
Education and communication’... 105.2 107.9 109.5 109.4 109.3 109.2 109.7 109.7 109.4 109.0 108.6 108.9 110.1 110.9 
tele a CONDE, ee ; 118.5 126.0) 129.6) 129.9} 130.0} 130.0} 130.6) 131.0} 131.1) 131.2] 131.4) 132.6] 136.2] 138.7 
Educational books and SUppli@S..........cceeccee 295.9 317.6} 323.2} 323.2} 324.0) 323.3) 329.5} 332.8} 333.2) 332.3] 332.5] 335.0) 338.5] 338.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 341.1 362.1 372.8); 373.8) 374.1 374.0} 375.5} 376.3) 376.5] 377.1 377.7} 381.2} 392.1 400.0 


Communication" 
Information and information processing 
Telephone services!” 
Information and information processing 


93.3 92.3 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.8 92.0 91.9 91.3 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.6 
92.3 90.8 90.7 90.4 90.0 90.0 90.3 90.1 89.5 88.6 87.9 87.5 87.0 86.7 
99.3 99.7; 100.1 99.9 99.8 99.9} 100.4} 100.5 99.7 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 


other than telephone services '*......ccscccse. 21.3 18.3 17.8 17.7 17.3 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.8 16.7 16.4 16.0 15.7 15.6 
Personal computers and peripheral 


SQUIOMENT ootennhatitruinnicsccnien: 29.5 22:21" 21.1] F207 200) G7 Sl = Her 19.0) 187] 180] 17.2] 167| 163 

Other goods and services. 282.6 293.2| 297.0) 295.4) 295.6] 295.8) 296.5} 297.5} 297.3) 2981] 298.1) 299.2} 2996] 299.9 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrODUCHS.........ccccereeccesenesesed 425.2 461.5} 485.8} 470.6] 470.4; 472.5} 472.4] 472.7| 467.2| 467.9] 465.6] 469.1 471.8) 486.7 
Personal care oe oe ei k! 170.5 174.7 174.9 175.3 175.5 175.4 175.9 176.7 Nitec Rh 177.9 178.4 178.4 179.6 
Personal care product .....ccccsssessssevsveeeeeeseee 155.1 154.7} 154.4) 154.6) 154.2] 153.4] 153.0} 153.3) 153.3] 154.1] 153.6] 154.2! 153.5] 153.4 
Priore Gare S8rViGES  cccncssees ererreartea 184.3| 188.4] 189.2} 189.3] 189.9| 189.9] 190.6} 190.9| 191.7] 192.5| 193.0 1932] 1939| 195.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Series 
2001 2002 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug, | Sept, 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS..........:..:.6.+5 263.1 274.4} 275.2) 276.0} 276.6) 276.9) 278.1 im 280.4] 281.4| 282.0 282.7] 283.8) 284.1 284.3} 285.3 
Commodity and service group: 

COM MOIS: eecanpacsscucscocveversesvoossatvevdessciddsazyetsve) 150.7 149.7; 150.2) 150.7) 150.6) 149.7} 150.0} 152.0) 153.1 152.2) 150.9} 150.4) 150.0} 150.9} 152.0 
Food and beverages............. 173.6 176.8) 176.9) 177.1 177.4| 177.8) 178.1 178.9} 179.2} 179.0} 179.4; 180.2) 180.3) 180.9) 181.3 
Commodities less food and beverages 137.2 134.2} 134.8] 135.5] 135.2) 133.6) 133.9} 136.4) 138.0} 136.7} 134.6] 133.6) 132.9) 133.9] 135.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 4 147.1 145.1 147.2 148.4 148.0 145.2 146.1 151.2 154.5 152.3 148.9 147.4 146.6 149.2 153.1 
ADDU GI sca rereccenccosnsat sak Oesdescdlotonsps sere cacattctnace 127.3 124.0) 124.6) 126.8) 125.5) 121.5} 118.1 120.6] 123.6) 123.9} 122.5) 119.5) 116.2} 117.2) 122.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ANE ADAG Mees, toca hia wcctenevecacscoccateenel 163.4 162.2) 165.2) 166.0) 166.0) 163.9! 167.4) 174.1 177.8} 173.9} 169.2} 168.6} 169.2} 173.0} 176.4 

DUARNO Siac ccnsscoreessanccustecapatacsoes etic eect ncce aces 124.6 121.4) 120.6) 120.6) 120.5} 120.2) 119.9] 119.7} 119.5} 119.2) 118.5) 118.0) 117.4) 116.7) 115.7 

Services 203.4 209.8) 211.5) 211.7) 211.8} 211.9) 213.1) 214.0] 215.1) 215.1) 215.9} 216.8} 217.6) 218.0} 218.1 

Rent of shelter’... 208.9 216.7; 217.9} 218.4) 218.2} 218.1) 219.5} 220.3} 220.9) 220.8) 221.5) 221.7) 222.6] 223.1} 2226 

Transporatation services.. 201.9 209.1 210.1 210:9) 21210) 242.0) 212.3) “2434 O42) 2458) 2I6iSi s2ti7a 218.0) 217.2) 216.8 

Other services 238.0 246.4] 249.1] 249.7) 249.9] 250.2} 251.4| 252.4) 252.6] 252.5) 252.8) 253.0) 253.7) 255.5} 257.0 

Special indexes: 

PRE ROIS JOSS: 100 oo isvsskavenaxscoctcanssszenenegstnatnn 177.8 180.5} 181.8) 182.2} 182.1 181.6] 182.4, 183.9} 185.2) 184.7; 184.3} 184.5} 184.6} 185.3} 186.0 

All items less shelter 169.7 170.8} 171,9) 172.2) 172.3) 171.7) 172.3) 174.0} 175.3) 174.7) 174.1 174.3] 174.2} 175.0} 176.0 

All items less medical care... 171.9 174.3) 175.3) 175.6) 175.6} 175.1 175.9} 177.3] 178.4) 178.0} 177.7} 177.9} 178.0] 178.7) 179.2 

Commodities less food..... 138.9 136.0} 136.7] 137.3) 137.0] 135.6} 135.8) 138.3) 139.8] 138.6} 136.5) 135.5) 134.9) 135.9} 137.3 

Nondurables less food 149.1 147.4) 149.3) 150.6) 150.2} 147.6) 148.4) 153.3) 156.5) 154.3) 151.1 151.1 149.0} 151.5} 155.2 

Nondurables less food and apparel 164.1 163.3} 166.1 166.9] 166.9] 165.0 168.2| 174.4 177.7 174.2| 169.9) 169.4 170.0] 173.4 176.6 

Nondurables. 160.6 161.1 162.2| 163.0] 162.9} 161.6} 162.2; 165.3) 167.2} 165.9} 164.3) 163.9] 163.5) 165.2) 167.4 

Services less rent of shelter? 212.3 217.5| 220.0] 219.9] 220.2} 220.5) 221.6) 222.8] 224.4) 2246) 225.5) 227.2} 228.0) 228.4) 229.2 

Services less medical care Services............0 196.6 202.5) 204.1) 204.2} 204.3} 204.3) 205.5! 206.4] 207.4) 207.5) 208.2} 209.1; 209.8} 210.3) 210.3 

Energy 129.3 121.7; 126.1 125.8} 125.3] 123.3] 127.5] 135.4) 142.6] 138.1 134.0} 136.5} 136.8} 140.6) 144.6 

All items less energy 183.5 187.7| 188.4| 188.8] 188.9} 188.6} 189.0) 189.7} 190.2} 190.2) 190.3} 190.3} 190.5} 190.8} 191.0 
All items less food and energy 186.1 190.5) 191.3] 191.8] 191.8} 191.4) 191.8; 192.5} 193.0) 193.1 193.2} 193.0] 193.2} 193.5} 193.6 

Commodities less food and energy.. 145.3 143.7 143.6 143.9! 143.6) 142.5) 141.7) 142.1 142.6) 142.5) 141.7} 140.8) 139.9) 139.7) 140.2 
Energy commodities... 125.2 117.1 122.0 124.8 124.9 120.7 127.5 142.1 150.1 141.7 132.3 130.9 131.3 139.2 146.9 
Services less energy... 209.6 217.5| 218.9] 219.5} 219.8} 219.8] 221.0} 221.9] 222.4) 222.5) 223.1) 223.5} 224.3) 224.9) 224.9 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

All items 173.5 175.9 177.0 177.3 177.4 177.0 Wa eCE 179.2 180.3 179.8 179.4 179.6 179.6 180.6 181.0 
All items (1967 = 100).... 516.8 523.9] 527.3; 528.2} 528.4] 527.2) 529.2} 533.7) 537.1) 535.5} 534.3) 534.3) 535.0) 537.1) 539.2 
173.0 176.1 176.2) 176.3) 176.6} 177.1 177.4, 178.3} 178.5) 178.3) 178.7} 179.5} 179.6} 180.2} 180.7 

172.5 176.5] 175.7] 175.7] 176.0} 176.5} 176.8) 177.7) 177.9} 177.7} 178.1 178.9) 179.1 179.7} 180.2 

ee 172.4 175.1 174.3 174.2 174.5 V5.4 175.7 176.7 176.8 176.4 176.8 177.9 178.0 178.8 179.4 

Cereals and bakery products el 193.6 197.1 198.4) 198.9} 198.2} 197.1 199.9} 201.9) 202.1) 201.8); 202.9] 203.7) 204.4; 204.5} 203.5 

Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS.........seessseseeeond 161.2 162.0) 161.5} 161.2} 162.1 162.3} 161.5) 164.5} 164.8] 165.2) 164.6) 167.0} 168.2} 169.5} 170.9 

Dairy and related products... 167.1 167.2) 166.1 166.4/ 166.9} 167.2} 166.3) 167.1 166.7; 165.6) 165.1 163.5} 164.4) 167.0} 170.2 

Fruits and vegetables............ 210.8 222.9/ 217.5} 216.2} 218.0} 222.9) 225.7} 221.8] 222.2) 220.0} 224.3) 225.7; 225.3) 223.8) 223.4 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials. 138.4 138.6] 139.6) 139.9} 138.6] 139.1 139.9} 140.1 139.5} 139.6} 139.7; 139.6) 137.5] 138.9} 138.5 

Other foods at home 159.1 160.4| 160.3] 160.3) 160.7} 160.6) 161.3) 161.9) 162.1 161.7; 161.7} 163.0} 162.3} 162.6} 162.8 
Sugar and sweets 155.6 158.8] 159.5] 159.5) 158.2} 158.9] 160.4) 161.3) 162.1 160.9} 162.1 162.4) 162.3) 162.1 162.1 
Fats and oils 155.4 155.3} 155.2) 155.8] 153.4) 152.9] 155.7) 158.7) 157.7} 156.2) 157.6} 156.5) 156.2) 157.7) 157.6 
Other foods 176.3 177.6) 177.2) 177.2) 178.8) 178.5} 178.5) 1785} 1789) 179.0} 187.1 180.5} 179.4} 179.7) 180.0 

Other miscellaneous foods’ 109.1 109.7} 110.1; 110.1] 111.0} 110.7) 110.1} 110.9} 110.5] 110.9} 110.5} 112.1) 111.6} 110.0) 111.3 
Food away from home! 173.8 178.2| 179.6; 179.4 179.7} 180.0] 179.8] 180.5] 181.0) 181.0) 181.4) 181.7} 182.1 182.4] 182.7 
Other food away from home"... 113.6 118.1 119.3) 119.6} 120.0} 120.1 120.2) 120.4, 120.7} 120.8} 120.8) 121.3) 121.4) 121.6) 122.0 
Alcoholic beverages 178.8 183.3] 183.4] 184.3) 184.6] 184.7| 185.5} 185.7; 186.8) 186.6) 186.8) 186.8) 187.0! 186.9) 187.7 

Housing 172.1 175.7| 177.0| 176.9} 176.9} 176.9] 177.9] 178.7} 179.9} 179.7} 180.0} 180.9} 181.4; 181.6) 181.6 

Shelter... 194.5 201.9} 203.0) 203.5] 203.7) 203.9} 204.9} 205.5] 205.9) 205.9) 206.4) 206.5} 207.2} 207.7) 2076 
Rent of primary residence...............0++ 191.5 199.0] 200.0] 200.6] 201.3) 201.9} 2026) 203.0) 203.4) 203.7) 204.1) 204.4) 204.8) 205.3) 205.8 
Lodging away from home” 118.4] 1184] 117.7] 117.7] 114.0] 109.6] 114.3) 118.0) 120.4) 119.0] 122.2! 122.6| 125.0] 125.2} 119.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.6 195.1 196.4 196.9} 197.4] 198.0} 198.5] 198.6) 198.8} 198.8] 199.0) 199.0} 199.4) 199.9) 200.4 
Tenants’ and household insurance’... 106.4 108.7 110.1 110.1 14452 112.3 aise 113.9 113.8 114.0 114.0 115.0 115.4 11527 115.8 
Fuels and utilities.............. 149.5 142.9| 146.5] 143.6] 143.0] 143.5} 145.3} 147.4) 153.6} 152.4) 153.0} 158.6) 158.9) 158.7) 159.1 

Flidiowe Sees ee 134.2 126.1 129.9] 126.7) 126.0 126.4) 128.3} 130.5! 137.0} 135.7} 136.3) 142.2) 142.4) 141.9] 142.3 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. 129.2 115.0/ 114.5} 118.6} 121.0] 125.0] 135.8) 155.7] 167.9} 146.9) 136.1 131.6] 129.6) 129.6) 129.4 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 141.5 133.4 137.6] 133.8] 132.9] 183.2} 134.7) 136.0) 142.6) 142.3) 143.5) 150.3) 150.6) 150.1 150.6 
Household furnishings and operations 125.8 124.4] 123.9} 123.9] 123.7] 123.0) 123.2) 123.5} 122.8 122.8 122.0) 121.9] 121.9} 121.4) 121.0 
Apparel 126.1 123.1 123.5 125.5 124.6 120.9 117.3 119.4 122.5 122.8 121.5 118.7 115.2 116.1 121.0 

Men's and boys' apparel........... 125.8 121.7; 119.8] 122.3} 122.7} 118.8] 115.7) 1168) 120.6) 120.4) 119.1 116.2} 113.4) 112.9} 116.5 

Women's and girls' apparel... 117.3 114.6} 116.8} 119.3} 117.2} 112.3) 106.7) 111.0} 116.4) 116.4} 114.2} 110.4) 105.0) 106.9) 114.5 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ 130.9 428.6| 128.4| 129.5] 129.7] 127.2} 122.4] 123.6) 125.8) 125.5) 125.7) 122.9] 120.3} 122.9) 126.5 

Footwear....... 123.1 421.2| 121.4] 122.3} 122.5) 120.8] 119.5) ° 119.3] 119.6] 119.8] 119.9) 1185) 116.9) 117.2) 119.6 

Transportation... 153.6 151.8) 153.1 154.0/ 154.2} 153.0] 154.6) 158.2) 160.3) 158.5) 156.2) 155.7} 155.5} 157.1 158.1 

Private transportation... 150.8 149.0| 150.4) 151.4] 151.6] 150.4] 152.0) 155.7} 157.8] 155.9} 153.3) 152.8) 152.5) 154.2) 155.3 

New and used motor vehicles?..........c0sce0-4 101.9 99.4 99.0} 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.2 97.9 98.0 97.7 96.9 96.9 96.3 95.7 94.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2002 2003 


Series = ab 

2001 | 2002 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. 

NQWiVehiclesiat. arene peter ateistssseerscpeesonn 143.2) 141.1] 139.8} 140.7] 141.5] 141.7} 140.9) 140.3) 140.4 139.7 1391) 1384] 137.7] 137.9] 1376 | 
Used cars and trucks! eccccssssesssna 159.8] 152.8] 153.1] 151.5] 149.7] 149.3) 149.2) 149.2) 149.2) 149.2) 1487) 148.1 146.4) 144.0] 139.8 
Motor fiielicanecscescesritisceneet ctacntcrenerssrel 124.9] 117.0) 122.1] 124.9] 124.8) 120.0] 126.7) 140.9] 1485} 140.8] 131.5) 130.4) 130.9) 139.4) 147.5 
Gasoline (all tyP@S)......s.ssssssseccessnseessesnseeesee 1242) 1164) 121.6] 124.4] 124.3) 119.4 126.1) 140.3] 147.8] 140.2] 130.9) 129.8) 130.4) 138.9) 147.0 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... | 104.0! 106.1] 106.7} 106.2} 106.5] 106.3 107.1) 107.5} 107.2} 107.1) 107.2) 107.1} 107.0) 107.3) 107.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............| 185.1 191.7| 192.9] 193.3] 194.3] 195.0] 195.4; 196.2) 196.0] 196.3] 196.5) 196.8) 197.7) 197.3) 197.9 
Public transportation........-sssssessssseseseecssssessesessses 204.9) 2026) 201.9) 199.2) 1985] 199.2) 1981] 199.8] 202.0] 203.0} 2085) 210.8) 2128} 210.5) 2084 


271.8 284.6) 286.7) 288.3) 289.6) 290.6) 291.8] 293.0] 293.5) 293.7} 2046) 295.5) 296.7| 297.4) 2983 
Medical care commodities ae 242.7 251.1) 252.5) 252.8) 253.5) 254.0] 254.8} 255.1] 256.1) 256.2) 256.4) 256.7| 258.2| 258.6) 259.4 
Medical Care SCFVICES......-s.csescsescsneeneeneennesneeneeee 278.5 292.5| 294.9] 296.9] 298.4] 299.5} 300.9] 302.3] 3027) 303.0 304.1) 305.1) 306.3} 307.0) 307.9 


Professional services 248.7| 256.0| 256.8] 258.2) 258.7| 259.2} 260.0 261.0| 261.3) 261.9, 263.3] 263.5) 264.1/ 263.9) 264.4 
Hospital and related Services.....vcvscsssemsen 333.8]  363.2| 3689] 3726] 376.7| 379.1] 382.2) 384.8| 385.3| 384.9) 385.0/ 388.1| 390.9} 304.2) 3958 
RO CRON anovcoooccceseectuttue| 103.6} 1046] 104.4! 1946) 104.5] 104.7| 105.1] 105.4] 105.4) 105.4) 105.5] 105.5] 105.6] 105.7) 105.5 


100.9 102.0; 101.4; 101.8} 102.2) 102.4) 102.7; 103.0) 102.9) 103.0) 103.0) 102.9) 1029) 102.9) 102.7 
105.3 107.6} 109.1] 109.0} 108.8} 108.8} 109.2) 109.2) 1089) 1084! 108.0) 107.8} 108.2) 109.1} 109.7 


Video and audio™.......... 


Education and communication’..... 

Frucationst scene aetna 118.7| 1259) 129.3) 1296} 129.7) 129.7| 130.3| 130.7} 130.8) 130.9] 131.1) 131.8) 192.3) 135.5) 137.8 
Educational books and supplies. ........ e 299.9 318.5| 323.9] 324.2) 325.0] 324.5) 330.6] 333.6) 333.9) 333.4/ 333.6) 335.5) 336.3/ 339.6) 339.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 334.7 354.8] 364.9] 365.7| 366.0] 366.0] 367.2| 368.0} 3682) 3688) 369.3) 371.1) 3726) 382.1} 3892 

Communication one ee ee ee 94.5 93.7 93.9 93.6 93.3 93.2 93.5 93.4 92.8 92.0 91.3 90.7 90.9 90.5 90.2 
Information and information processing’”..... 93.8 92.7 92.4 92.4 92.0 93.0 92.3 92.2 91.6 90.7 90.0 89.6 89.6 89.1 89.1 

Telephone Services? ..csscssecssssssssessesseesese 99.4 99.9] 100.3] 100.2} 100.1! 100.1| 100.7} 100.7} 99.9/ 989) 983) 97.7} 983) 980) 976 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone SeniChS ee, 22.1 19.0 18.5 18.3 17.9 17.8 17.7 17.5 17.4 174 17.0 16.8 16.5 16.3 16.1 | 
Personal computers and peripheral 
SCID MIN ee oR ee 29.1 21.8} 20.8/ 20.4) 19.7 19.3 19.1 18.6 18.6 185} 17.8 16.9 16.9 16.3) 16.0 

Other QOOdS ANC SEIViCRS......-.:esesececsessesesseseesees 289.5 302.0} 307.8} 304.9) 305.0) 305.1) 305.6) 306.4) 305.6) 306.4) 306.0) 306.0! 307.5} 3080) 307.9 
Tobacco and smoking Products............:2+ +s 426.1 463.2; 488.4) 473.1) 472.8) 474.3) 474.3) 474.8) 469.1) 469.8) 464.8; 464.8] 470.5) 473.2| 469.9 
Personal Care eccsccssscssseeec | 170.3] 1741] 174.4) 1748] 174.9] 174.7} 175.2} 175.7} 176.1) 176.7) 1769} 177.2| 177.5| 177.4) 177.9 

Personal care products 155.7 155.5} 155.2} 155.5} 155.0] 154.2) 1548) 154.0) 153.8) 154.6) 1542) 1544) 1548) 1543) 154.0 

Personal care services’... x: 184.9 189.1} 190.0} 190.1} 190.6} 190.7} 189.1) 191.6} 1924/ 193.2} 193.6) 193.5) 193.9] 194.6) 196.1 

Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS........-..008+ +0 262.8 274.0} 274.9} 275.9) 276.6} 276.7} 277.9) 279.9) 281.1) 281.6) 2824) 283.9] 284.0) 284.4) 2852 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 151.4 150.4} 151.0} 151.4) 151.3] 150.3] 150.7) 152.8) 154.0) 153.0) 151.6) 151.1) 150.7) 151.6] 1527 
Food and beverages. ..........:+.++ 173.0 176.1) 176.2) 1763) 1766) 177.1] 177.4) 1783) 1785} 1783) 1787) 179.5} 179.6] 180.2} 180.7 
Commodities less food and beverages... 138.7 135.5} 136.4] 136.9) 136.5) 135.0) 135.5} 138.0} 139.6) 138.2) 136.0) 135.0) 134.2) 135.4) 136.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages..........-. 149.0 147.0| 149.4) 159.6} 150.2) 147.3) 1483) 153.8) 157.3! 154.8) 151.1) 149.6} 148.7) 151.7} 155.9 
PANNE ON So ascatiecastontanspaashadevacacssseiiccendencazerutss 126.1 123.1] 123.5) 125.5) 124.6) 120.9} 117.3) 119.4) 1225) 122.8) 121.5) 1187) 115.2) 116.14] 121.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

CRIN NG Oo or ercacasrecescess-veavisiaecrssyerscessy cheese 166.3 165.3} 169.1} 169.7} 169.6) 167.2} 171.0) 1787) 1826) 1783) 173.0) 1723] 173.0] 177.4] 181.2 

POE cesssieaccten cisinsvuvenke cahaaranbrendeessesentiarsveves 125.3 HS) tate 121.0} 120.6} 120.4) 120.1 119.9} 119.8) 119.4) 1188] 1183] 117.6] 1169) 1155 © 

SEN MOIS sazarrsaexansestaensrv ep akuirvineehtasa scarsuearexesvexau 199.6 205.9} 207.6} 207.8) 208.1) 208.3) 209.4) 210.2) 211.2) 211.3) 2120) 2129) 2136) 2140) 2143 ) 
Pian iter ates) -ach tte ic eran 187.3 194.5; 195.5) 196.1) 196.2} 196.3) 197.3} 197.9} 1983] 198.3} 198.8} 1989) 199.5} 200.0} 199.9 | 
Transporatation SCrViCOS.........sssessescneceesesseesees 199.1 207.7} 208.8} 210.0) 211.4) 211.7) 2122) 213.2} 213.9) 215.0) 216.1] 216.7) 217.4] 2168] 2168 | 
CUS SAINI CAS ra ctstrtietscrssrcsssssxtcunpiiinneresied 233.7 241.6) 244.1) 244.6) 244.8) 245.1) 246.2) 247.1) 247.0} 246.8) 246.8) 247.2) 247.9} 249.3] 2506 

Special indexes: 

Pll HENNA 1GGG (OO ssn: sacsannssarveossccttecvssassessesnsnsy 173.6 175.8) 177.1) 177.5) 177.5} 177.0) 177.7) 179.3} 180.6} 180.0} 179.5} 179.5} 179.6] 180.3) 181.0 

All items less shelter...... 167.6 168.3} 169.5) 169.7) 169.7} 169.1) 169.7; 171.5} 1729] 172.2) 171.4) 171.7| 171.5] 172.3] 173.3 


All items less medical care. 169.1 W714} 172.2) 172.5) 172.5) 172.1) 172.7) 1742) 175.4| 174.8] 174.4, 174.5] 174.5] 175.2) 176.0 


Commodities less food...... ne 140.2 137.3} 138.1) 138.6) 138.3) 136.8} 137.1] 139.7} 141.4] 140.0} 137.9] 136.9] 136.1] 137.2] 1386 
Nondurables ISS f000.......s:sssssessessnsesnesrsesneee 150.8 149.2; 151.5} 152.6) 152.3) 149.6} 150.5} 155.8) 159.2) 156.8) 153.2) 151.8] 151.0) 151.0] 157.9 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 166.7 166.1) 169.6} 179.3) 170.2) 168.0) 171.6! 1787} 1823) 1784] 173.5] 172.8) 173.5} 177.5} 1814 
NOMGUPEDIGG /civisintincestaatetretnbivibivenainl 161.4 161.4) 163.2) 163.9} 163.9) 162.6; 163.2; 166.5) 1685) 167.1; 165.3] 164.9] 164.6] 166.4] 1688 
Services less rent of shelter” Sea e eae essaeaawiba att 188.5 193.1 195.3 195.2 195.6 195.9 196.9 197.9 199.5 199.7 200.4 202.2 202.8 203.1 203.7 
Services less medical care S@rViCeS. ..........600. 193.1 198.9} 200.6) 200.7; 200.9} 201.1) 202.1) 202.9) 204.0! 204.0) 204.7} 205.2! 206.2) 206.6] 2068 
ENGt Oy iateresscaccicenscunsvnacninnrcraresovinendueicaes 128.7 120.9) 125.3} 125.2) 124.8) 122.6) 126.9} 135.1} 142.2) 137.7| 133.2] 135.6] 135.9} 140.0] 144.2 
All items lOSS ONEFY.........seesecsessesnesseesesneeneenes 179.8 183.6] 184.3) 184.7| 184.8) 184.6] 184.8} 185.5) 185.9) 185.8; 185.9} 185.9] 185.9] 1862] 186.4 
All items less food and ENerQY.........cseseseeeere HABIT 185.6) 186.5; 186.9) 187.0} 186.7) 186.9) 187.5} 188.0} 188.0) 188.0] 187.7} 187.7] 187.9 188.1 
Commodities less food and energy.. 146.1 144.4) 144.4) 144.5) 144.1) 143.1] 142.2) 142.6) 143.1] 143.0] 142.2} 141.3] 140.3 140.1 140.2 
Energy Commodities..........0c0 | 125.3 17.3} 122.2) 125.1) 125.2] 120.7) 127.6) 142.1) 150.0) 141.7) 132.3] 131.0} 131.4) 130.5} 147.2 
Services less energy..... 206.0 213.9} 215.4) 216.1) 216.5) 216.7} 217.7| 218.5) 2188] 219.0} 219.6] 219.8] 220.5] 221.0) 221.3 
" Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
® indexes on & DecdenBior 1082 « 100 basa: NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2003 2003 
1 T il PRA 
ule Apr. | May | June! July | Aug. | Sept.| Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. 
easel i oH [etal 
ULSTely averages seeccrpstercc Soon dscrecictesescsewtincsiclece: M 183.8} 183.5] 183.7| 183.9] 184.6] 185.2} 179.8] 179.4] 179.6] 179.6] 180.3} 181.0 
Region and area size* 

INOKiNGaStUIDAN mertresectaerncertenr te reesesciecanticcerecctateeraeeeeey M 192.6] 192.7) 192.8) 193.5} 194.3) 195.0] 189.4] 189.2} 189.2} 190.0] 190.7/ 191.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........c:ccscsssesssssessssesesssencens M 194.41 194.6} 194.9) 195.5} 196.6] 197.3] 189.8] 189.8] 190.0] 190.8] 191.8] 193.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000"... M 114.4] 114.2) 113.9] 114.5) 114.4, 115.0] 114.5} 114.2} 113.9] 114.5) 114.5] 115.1 

Midwest urban’.......-...cccccccccccsee.-., M 177.8) 177.7| 178.4) 178.1) 178.8] 179.5} 173.1] 172.9] 173.7] 173.3) 174.1] 174.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........c.cccssesessssessssesesseseeneee M 179.7| 179.7) 180.7) 180.5] 181.2} 182.0) 174.3] 174.2] 175.1] 174.8] 175.5] 176.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...ccccccccsccccseccseccccsecceseesees M 113.2| 113.0} 113.2) 113.1] 113.6} 113.9) 112.6] 112.4; 112.7] 112.5] 113.0] 113.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............000. M 171.7} 171.7] 172.6) 171.4] 172.1] 172.3} 169.3] 169.3] 170.1) 169.1] 169.8 170 

SOUMNUIDAN teece steer. crceere rire terest issrsancecncararserl M 177.4| 176.8) 177.2) 177.3] 177.9} 178.3) 174.7] 174.0] 174.3] 174.3] 174.8] 175.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........ccscsessssesecsesesesseseeseseene M 178.9] 178.6] 179.0] 179.1] 179.8} 180.1] 176.3) 175.7) 176.2) 176.2) 177.0] 177.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°....ccccccccccccscsssssecesseceseecees M 113.3] 112.8} 113.1] 113.1] 113.4) 113.8] 112.3] 1114.8} 112.0} 111.9] 112.1] 112.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............0..4 M 175.5| 174.7] 174.9] 175.0} 175.9] 176.3] 175.4] 174.6] 174.8] 174.6] 174.5] 175.9 

West urban cccvcesccescecsscrsccaenese M 188.8} 188.5} 188.1] 188.4] 189.2] 189.6] 184.2} 183.8} 183.3] 183.4] 184.2 185 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 191.7] 191.2} 190.9] 190.9] 191.7} 192.3] 185.4 185.0] 184.5} 183.4] 185.3} 185.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°....ccccccsscccccseccsssseeccsseceee M 114.9] 114.7] 114.4] 115.1] 115.5} 115.6] 114.7| 114.4) 114.1] 114.6] 114.8] 115.3 

Size classes: 
we. M 168.0| 167.9] 168.2) 168.3] 169.0] 169.6] 166.3] 166.1 166.3 166.3 167.2 168 
BIC M 113.7] 113.4) 113.4) 113.6] 113.9] 114.3] 113.1] 112.7. 1128 112.9 113.1 113.5 
Dis M 176.3] 176.1} 176.4) 184.1] 177.1] 177.4] 174.9] 174.5 174.9 174.4 175.3 175.6 

Selected local areas® 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN—WI............ccccccceeeeeeeeeees M 183.4] 183.4 184.1) 184.1) 184.5) 186.1) 177.4) 177.3] 178.0] 177.8] 178.3) 179.8 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA................0004 M 187.6; 186.4 186.3) 186.3) 186.9] 188.2) 180.9} 179.9) 179.6} 179.6} 180.5) 181.9 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 196.7; 196.8 196.9; 197.7) 199.1} 199.6} 191.8; 191.7} 191.9} 192.8} 194.1 195 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT...............0..¢4 1 -| 202.3 -| 203.0 -| 206.8 -| 201.8 -| 202.2 -| 206.2 
Gleveland—Akron) OH: <5. 0:ccssscccesosesstevecescnvecnevasscicsasece 1 -| 175.1 -| 176.0 -| 178.5 -| 166.3 -| 167.0 -| 169.5 
DalasatEt WOM al Xeccccsisscssarn-crisesnssvanseseaaccseserapaesessos 1 -| 176.9 -| 176.5 -| 177.0 -| 176.4 -| 175.9 -| 176.7 
Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV ......csccssssssseseeeeee 1 -| 115.7 -| 116.8 =| 117.2 =| 115.1 =| 116.2 -| 116.9 
PAU AINANGA. everctavantwrcin ficeusadvevecsscnscebecesscateneveses cesses 2 182.1 -| 181.5 -| 179.7 -| 179.2 -| 178.7 -| 179.4 - 
Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml...........:0seceseeceeeseceeteseeeeerens 2 182.2 -| 182.8 -| 183.6 -| 176.4 -| 176.7 -| 177.5 - 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.. cess 2 162.5 -| 162.5 -| 164.1 -| 160.9 -| 160.7 -| 162.5 - 
MiamitFt Eadderdale; Flicc.cccsscueccoutstecatesvecessaccereveasesas 2 180.6 -| 179.4 -| 180.9 -| 178.4 -| 176.8 -| 178.3 - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 187.2 -| 189.7 -| 191.1 -| 186.3 -| 187.8 -| 189.2 - 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.......0..cssseeesseeseees 2 197.3 -| 196.3 -| 196.3 -| 193.6 -| 192.2 -| 192.3 - 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA........s:ccceseseesteneesneeenees 2 192.3 -| 191.7 -| 194.4 - 187 -| 185.7 -| 188.2 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, W 
goods and services priced as indicated: Minne polis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land-—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis 

M—Every month. MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each locz 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more samplin: 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility tha 
4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau ¢ 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI fc 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specifi 


6 Ss ; F ; : . date. 
In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 


tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, Gash inebcaies data not avauable, 
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34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 2002 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 

All items: 

[To o>, Gaerepe ese RPCHRY CEPR cPeCe oo PrrC racy Dec cnoLcoeeees a 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 di72.2 ie | 179.9 

PElCent CMANGOsrernscnesccerstesrrcecetec eseeceecemenstes ster 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 Za 3.4 2.8 1.6 
Food and beverages: 

WE jerrevee sees chetetee eu actin tea cercuctperencusesssunceerrascaascezemy 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 

PETCENUCHANG Gi irencccccreres seastssccareyonenene sear esaaness ven 241 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 
Housing: 

IND OXiekeconcecceerndnmnnssanesreesscovnreetanesnersctarnoaseonss=eic 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 

Percent Chang@zancereretarcxasissccceentureysecscaveoseecseers 2.7 2:5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 2.2 
Apparel: 

VG OX cregarace cc ceecs canvases aresuineccecsasantuncessosssmanncncooese 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 

Percent Chan G@rnncscsssvarscere-ssteerepes sr crasmeensersars 1.4 =2 -1.0 -.2 AS) A 1.3 -1.3 -1.8 2.6 
Transportation: 

WAGON reaeetecevsrsoetevevonsvovas sa tnecenSucteeretestsectcnieresscnaoeany 130.4 134.5 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 

POKCSRtCHANGE antccrntcrstecccctrsniseeseaceiecelaenevcsewecee 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 —9 
Medical care: 

VAGOXS orton ayssat hoes se vecaastsacthovincacetearoacnivsasiaitpaseene 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 

Percent CHANGC is <i sersvcsesesescecosscogssepanesitirsdcawasweae 5.9 4.8 45 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 46 47 
Other goods and services: 

WINGO Xie reeczeccseeetcerves 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 

ErCeOnMehanG@ ime: saccrvacteeev-ctenciteseerscnemereravedvose 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4s 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 

Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
175.9 


Percent change.. 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
a Ce OO 
. Annual < average 2002 
Grouping : g sisi 
2001 | 2002 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July? | Aug.? | Sept. 
— a 
Finished QOOdS air ieet scsscserecuscacsasshosssoas 140.7 138.8 | 139.1) 140.7} 139.7] 139.0} 140.8] 142.3] 144.2] 142.1] 142.0] 143.0] 148.0] 143.5] 143.9 
Finished consumer goods. 141.5 139.4 140.0 141.6 140.4 139.6 141.9 144.0 146.3 143.8 143.7 145.0 145.1 145.7 146.3 
Finished consumer foods 141.3 140.0} 138.7) 139.2} 139.2} 139.5] 142.0] 1423] 1428] 144.0] 1446] 1452] 1449] 1462] 147.9 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUGING TOOUS sesycysvecseneeseacetenesenccect 141.4 138.8 140.2 142.2 140.5 139.3 141.6 144.4 147.4 143.5 143.0 144.6 144.8 145.1 145.3 
Nondurable goods less food. 42:6 139.8} 142.8) 143.8] 1420] 1406] 143.8] 147.9] 151.7] 146.9] 146.3] 148.9] 149.2] 149.7] 150.2 
Duirableigoods....-.:jeteccssccsnccsstsesceonecossel 133.9 133.0 | 131.1] 1348] 133.6] 132.8] 133.2] 133.1] 134.4] 132.5] 132.4] 131.8] 131.7] 131.6] 131.1 
Capital equipment..............:cscccecceeseeeeeee 139.7 139.1 | 138.3} 139.9} 139.5] 139.1] 139.3] 139.2} 139.9} 139.1 | 139.0} 138.9] 138.9] 139.3] 139.1 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and componente.................. 128.7 127,8)| 129.35)" 429:7,))  129:7) || 429°4)) 2430.4 1) 1335 || 136:2°|) 133.03) 132:5)/ 9133/5) 1337 184.0 1) edn 
Materials and components 

TOM ANUFACTOTING scccacvcaceesetesse cose ccvcavecseeess 127.4 126.1 126.9 127.4 127.6 127.2 127.9 129.5 130.1 129.4 129.3 129.6 129.2 130.0 129.8 

Materials for food manufacturing vas 124.3 123.2 123.9 124.3 125.0 126.9 128.9 129.6 129.0 129.6 130.8 134.2 133.3 135.5 137.1 

Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 131.8 129.2] 131.5] 132.9] 132.8] 131.4] 133.4] 138.1 140.1 137.6} 137.0} 137.4] 136.3] 137.9] 136.3 

Materials for durable manufacturing......... 125.2 124.7] 125.9] 1259] 1263} 126.2} 126.1 126.8} 126.9} 126.7] 128.8} 126.8] 127.1 127.9 | 128.9 

Components for manufacturing............-.-. 126.3 126.1 125.9] 125.8] 126.0] 125.9] 125.8) 125.8) 126.0) 126.0) 126.1 126.0 | 125.8) 125.9] 125.9 
Materials and components 

for construction 150.6 151.3 152.1 ASH7: 151.2 151.1 151.4 152.1 152.3 152.9 152.9 153.0 153.6 153.8 155.1 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 104.5 96.3 100.6 101.6 101.2 100.9 106.9 113.6 124.8} 110.8 108.0 112.1 113.7 | 113.6 113.3 
GONTAINGIS so csnccernthecerssas ences cd 153.1 15254 152.5 153.3 153.4 153.2 153.4 153.7 153.8 154.0 153.9 154.1 153.8 153.6 153.6 
SUPPHOS ee capurccceenpspsesscenevaegeasanoessiaceessassseecd 138.6 138.9 139.6 139.5 139.6 139.6 140.1 140.7 141.2 141.3 141.5 141.5 141.5 141.4 141.7 

Crude materials for further 
POCO SSG ircscossesoncnscnrechctaccecesorsesscassed 121.3 108.1} 110.9) 112.6] 116.1 118.1 | 127.3) 134.0] 1522) 1280! 130.9] 136.5] 1326] 1314) 135.6 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs..........eeeeeeeene 106.2 99.5 | 100.7 99.9 99.4} 100.5} 105.6} 106.3] 105.7) 107.0] 111.0] 110.4] 107.6] 111.5] 118.7 
Crude nonfood materials............:.:sseeeee 127.3 111.4 115.4 119.0 125.3 128.2 140.4 iE A 184.4 140.6 142.4 152.8 148.2 142.9 144.5 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.............-+- 140.4 138.3 139.0 140.8 139.6 138.7 140.3 142.1 144.3 141.5 141.1 142.2 142.2 142.6 142.6 
Finished energy goods........... 96.8 88.8 93.0 94.5 91.3 90.7 95.3 101.7 107.4 100.0 98.9 103.1 103.4 104.3 105.0 
Finished goods less energy........... a 147.5 147.3 146.4 147.9 147.6 147.0 147.9 147.9 148.6 148.2 148.3 148.3 148.2 148.7 149.0 
Finished consumer goods less energy........ 150.8 150187)" 149:97)5151:3' |) 153-07)!" 1502251) 151.55 |) 151-6) | 152:31) 18254 152-30 t52.4 to Sitesi eos, 
Finished goods less food and energy......../ 150.0 150.2] 149.5] 151.3] 1509] 149.9] 150.3) 151.0] 151.0] 150.0] 150.0} 1498] 1498) 149.9] 149.7 
Finished consumer goods less food 

and energy. 156.9 157.6 157.1 159.1 158.6 157.2 157.7 157.6 158.4 157.4 157.4 157.1 157.1 157.0 156.9 

Consumer nondurable goods less food 
GUNG CVO hacen sess ncacsducenesensusnechosesuaennsness 175.1 175) 178.3 178.5 178.9 176.7 177.4 177.3 dat 177.5 177.6 177.7 177.8 177.6 177.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 

BING TOO Hesreas sas csessto.neccaasestotnaweseeesastegeeoos 130.5 128.5) 130.0) 130.4] 130.3] 130.0] 131.7] 134.2) 137.0} 133.7} 133.1] 134.0} 1342] 1346) 134.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds.... 115.9 11535 118.0 117.4 VRS 118.8 120.4 121.2 121.0 121.2 122.8 125.1 124.4 125.1 128.0 
Intermediate energy goods........ 104.1 95.9 100.4 101.6 101.0 100.0 105.8 113.2 124.2 110.1 107.1 111.3 113.0 113.5 112.4 
Intermediate goods less energy 135.1 134.5 135.3 135.4 135.5 135.5 136.1 137.1 137.6 137.3 137.5 137.6 137.4 137.7 138.0 
Intermediate materials less foods ; 

INGONOLGY. cre ete ccencceceatiitisestenscesnoorneese 136.4 135.8] 136.5] 136.6] 136.7] 136.6) 137.1] 138.1] 138.7] 1384] 1385] 1384] 1383} 1386) 138.8 
Crude energy materials 122.8 102.0] 105.9] 111.3] 120.0] 124.0] 140.1) 153.9] 200.2} 1388] 141.4] 1562] 148.7] 139.9] 140.7 
Crude materials less energy 112.2 108.7 | 110.6 109.9 | 109.8} 110.5} 115.1 116.9} 1165] 117.0} 120.0} 119.4] 1180) 121.7 127.9 
Crude nonfood materials less energy.......- 130.6 135.7 | 140.0] 139.3] 139.8] 139.9] 143.0] 148.3] 148.1 146.7| 1465] 1463] 148.8] 152.0] 155.5 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


Annual average 2002 2003 
SIC Industry = ; 
2001 | 2002 | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May || June | July’ | Aug. Sept. 
iu a le 

— | Total mining industries... 114.3 96.6| 100.1! 104.5|/-110.5| 113.8) 126.0] 137.4| 169.1] 124.5] 126.3] 137.1] 131.6] 125.2) 126.2 
10 Metal mining...........+ | 70.8 93.6 73.6 72.8 74.2 74.5 | 78.0. 78.5 76.8 73.9 77.8 80.1 80.6 80.6 83.1 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... | 91.3 93.9 92.8 93.4 93.6 93.1 93.2 93.4 93.7 94.8 94.6 94.4 94.0 94.0 94.3 
13] Oiland gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 4275! 107.0) 1128] 119.5| 128.8] 133.9] 152.5] 170.2] 220.0) 150.2) 152.7| 169.3} 160.7 | 150.7) 152.0 

14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, except fUCIS.........ccsccseecveeesseseseeees 141.0| 143.5| 143.5] 143.7] 143.8) 144.2] 144.9] 145.4] 145.9| 1463] 146.4] 1466] 1467] 1467) 146.9 


134.6 133.7 | 135.0| 135.6] 134.6] 134.0] 135.7] 137.6] 138.7) 136.3] 135.8) 136.3] 136.4] 137.0] 137.1 
132.8 132.0| 136.1| 131.6] 131.6] 1326] 1339] 134.5| 134.8] 135.1] 135.7) 137.1 | 137.0] 137.7] 138.8 
386.1 401.9| 408.5| 408.6} 409.2} 380.3) 379.7| 379.8} 380.9] 375.5| 376.4) 376.1] 376.2) 376.3) 3768 
116.9 115.8] 115.6] 115.6] 1158] 116.1] 115.3) 115.2| 115.1) 115.2) 115.3] 115.4] 115.3] 115.7] 115.5 


— | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products.... 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 
22 Textile mill products... i 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.8 425.1 | 125.1] 125.1| 125.1] 124.8] 124.7] 124.7| 124.9] 124.9| 124.9] 124.9] 1248] 124.9] 124.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 
25 Furniture and fixtures 


156.2 155.3 | 155.3| 154.6] 154.1| 154.2] 154.4] 155.7| 155.3] 156.0} 156.4) 157.2 | 160.2) 160.9) 166.8 
145.1 146.3 | 147.0| 147.2| 147.0] 146.8 | 147.0] 147.1| 147.2| 147.3] 147.4] 147.5] 147.6} 147.5] 147.6 


26 Paper and allied products............--.cceseeenees 146.2 143.7 | 144.1| 144.6] 145.1| 144.9] 144.8 | 144.9] 144.9] 145.1] 145.3] 145.1 | 1449) 1447) 1446 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 188.7 193.0| 193.4] 193.6] 194.0] 194.1 | 196.4] 196.7| 196.7] 197.0] 197.3] 197.6| 197.6} 197.8} 197.9 
28 Chemicals and allied products. | 158.4 157.3} 158.7] 159.5] 159.7| 159.3] 160.9] 162.3) 165.2] 166.7] 165.8) 165.0| 164.5] 164.5 | 164.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 105.3 98.8 | 109.6] 117.5| 106.7] 102.4} 116.5] 138.0] 145.9| 118.7] 111.0] 116.0] 1183) 124.0) 122.1 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 125.9 125.5 | 126.3] 126.3] 125.8) 125.8] 126.3] 127.2] 128.1] 129.1] 129.2| 1288| 1286] 1288] 128.6 
31 Leather and leather products.........:cccscscecesseey 141.3 141.1} 141.9] 141.8] 142.1] 1425] 142.4| 142.4] 142.4| 142.7] 142.2] 142.7| 142.9] 1425] 142.6 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 136.0 137.1 | 137.6| 137.4| 137.3) 137.3] 137.6] 137.8] 137.7| 138.1] 138.0} 137.7] 137.8} 138.0] 138.1 
33 Primary metal industrieS........cccccseseseeeeeees 116.1 116.2) 117.9] 118.0] 118.3] 118.1] 117.9] 118.0] 118.0] 117.8} 117.8] 117.8] 117.7] 118.1] 1183 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

QQUIPMENL.........sceseseereseseseees 131.0 131.7 | 132.1] 132.1] 132.0] 132.2] 132.4] 132.5] 132.7] 132.7] 132.7] 132.7] 132.9] 132.9] 133.1 
35 Machinery, except electrical... 118.0 117.2| 1168] 1168] 116.6] 1165] 116.5] 116.2] 116.0} 116.1] 1160] 1160] 117.2] 1168] 1168 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


107.0 105.7 | 105.4] 105.1] 105.0} 104.3} 104.2) 103.8} 104.0) 104.0} 104.0} 103.6} 103.3/ 102.5} 102.3 
137.9 137.3 | 135.1] 139.4] 138.3] 137.6} 138.1] 138.3] 139.8} 137.5] 137.5] 136.8] 136.8] 137.0] 136.5 


goods; watches And CIOCKS........:ssceccseseseese 127.3 128.5 | 128.7] 128.8) 128.8| 1288] 129.4| 129.8| 129.7] 129.9] 129.8} 129.9} 129.8] 130.0) 129.9 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100).......:ccsseeseseseseseeeeees 132.4 133.3 | 133.5] 133.6] 133.5] 133.8] 133.7] 134.0) 133.8] 133.9] 133.9] 133.9] 1341] 1343] 1342 
Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 123.1 124.5} 125.1] 1255] 125.9] 125.9] 126.5] 126.8] 127.3} 127.4) 127.4) 127.4) 128.1 | 128.3] 128.7 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).... 143.4 150.2 | 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0} 155.0} 155.0] 155.0| 155.0] 155.0] 155.0 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 129.8 134.6 | 139.0] 141.0] 141.3] 1422] 1429] 140.7} 140.9} 139.9} 147.6) 147.6 | 151.1 | 151.1] 151.7 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100). a MEZ2 157.8 | 158.6) 160.1 | 159.4] 159.8] 161.4| 160.2] 161.8| 162.2] 162.0) 162.3] 162.6] 162.9) 162.9 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


SERS 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
it hn Ss ana an al a a Sd es a Le ee oe 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Finished goods ls | ally 


124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.8 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.0 
78 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 
135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


components 
WUOUAL racsncadtncocteaeseeeetersucasercrsstetseececa-enreteees é 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 
FOOGSSucczeit es setess 5c 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 
ENGI QV cocascsarceceesssuccvcusdevvereose sect oun esnessuvesteesnsanccsctd 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 
COD Gta essresstartcetpeas cease crercnccne scr crtttronccraeTee esau tree 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 


Crude materials for further processing 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100] 
SITC Industry 2002 2003 
— = 
Rev. 3 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
————- + + = dl 
OW Foodiand MveanlmalS ccs: svccestececessespuanaeciosccacstesacesss 107.7) 106.4) 106.7] 105.8) 105.6] 106.1 105.9 | 105.5) 108.0} 107.5] 107.1 107.6 | 112.2 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 89.8 89.1 87.8 90.3 90.4 95.4 96.4 97.9] 101.5] 102.9} 104.6} 108.9) 117.3 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations.............0 +) 183.45)" 130°6: |) “139.7 |! ©126.3'' 7123.05) 1238.2) 1222 120.0} 124.2) 1185} 115.4) 115.7) 124.1 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 98.9 97.8 98.9 98.3 100.6 97.4 95.1 96.0 96.9 99.6 101.2 99.7 101.2 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. Che ae! 96.8 98.3 98.5 99.8} 101.0} 1023} 1036} 1045} 103.9] 103.9] 102.3) 106.3 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits........ 114.1 107.2) 1169) 1162) 119.4) 1166) 1166) 1189) 127.4} 122.7) 1248] 109.2; 121.1 
24) — Cork ANd WOOG..........2cseececestseeeeees | 90.0 90.7 90.7 90.3 90.9 91.1 91.2 91.3 91.0 90.4 90.6 90.9 91.7 
25} Pulp and waste paper............... 86.5 88.5 87.8 85.2 82.6 86.4 88.9 90.4 89.9 90.1 85.5 85.3 88.9 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... 94.2 94.2 96.4 98.3) 100.2) 101.6| 105.0) 106.0} 104.2) 103.2] 106.2] 107.0} 109.6 


28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap.........:csccessseseeeseeeseees 93.9 94.1 91.8 96.3 99.6 104.6 105.8 107.8 105.8 109.0 112.3 117.8 120.1 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. J 102.8} 109.3} 104.5 99.5) 112.0) 124.1 130.1 107.5| 102.5} 107.6) 109.8] 114.9} 108.7 


32 Coal, coke, and briquettes. wef =114.0 114.0 114.0 113.7 113.7 113.7 113.9 111.9 112.2 112.1 111.2 111.2 111.6 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 98.0) 105.8 99.6 92.2) 108.1 122.9} 130.2 102.8 96.4} 102.7] 105.9} 113.0] 104.2 


5] Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ....scscesseeceeseeeeee 96.8 97.1 96.8 96.6 97.9 99.2 100.6 101.4 100.9 100.8 99.6 100.0 100.0 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 101.3} 101.3] 101.2] 101.2} 102.1 104.1 104.1 103.9} 103.9] 1048] 105.8] 105.5] 105.3 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. | 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.3 95.4 96.0 96.2 95.3 95.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 97.8 
57| — Plastics in primary forms ...........:ssseseeseseseseseeenes 92.9 97.3 93.5 92.9 95.1 97.1 99.5 | 100.5 97.6 96.6 95.1 94.8 95.3 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms... 96.9 97.6 97.7 95.9 97.1 97.5 97.2 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.4 98.4 98.1 
59| Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ........-. 98.3 98.6 98.5 98.8| 100.6; 100.6] 100.7] 101.5] 1009] 1016] 102.0] 101.9] 101.8 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.4 99.4 99.8 99.7 | 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.1 
62] Rubber manufactures, 0.0.8. ......:.scseseceeseeceeceesceeeceeeeeeed 205.9 | 105.7} 105.4] 105.6} 107.1 108.8) 108.4; 108.6] 108.5) 110.1 110.1 109.5] 109.2 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

TIC DADOT DOIG ss co ccsance-vatcavacs coseckanasacnserenstssnceeas seed 96.3 96.8 96.6 96.8 97.3 97.2 96.7 96.9 97.3 98.3 98.5 98.3 98.4 

66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.5. ....cscceeee| 102.2] 101.4] 101.3] 101.3} 100.5] 100.4] 100.2} 100.3/ 100.3} 100.4} 100.4} 100.2 99.5 
BE ANON IGFOUS INGLIS. a,caseccorcxzces pest vostsceeecdenesravaceprorscucauenss 84.4 83.4 83.2 83.5 82.2 83.3 84.3 82.0 79.4 80.3 79.8 80.9 81.6 
7| Machinery and transport equipMeNt...........scseseeeeeeeees 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 97.8 98.0 97.9 97.8 


104.6 | 104.7] 105.2 | 105.1 106.5 | 106.8) 106.9| 107.1 107.1 107.2| 107.4} 107.4} 107.3 
101.8] 101.7} 101.7} 102.2} 102.2} 1022} 102.5} 102.4] 1026] 103.2} 103.2; 103.1 


71 Power generating machinery and equipment....... 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts. 
75| Computer equipment and office machines... 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 96.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.4 95.4 95.0 94.2 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.4 93.4 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... 93.6 93.3 93.4 92.9 92.3 92.1 92.2 92.1 92.0 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.4 
78| Road vehicles. 100.6} 100.9] 100.9] 101.0} 101.2} 101.1 100.9] 101.1 101.0] 101.1 101:3'{ 401.3.) 1013 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus «| 101.4] 101.6] 101.5] 101.7] 101.9} 101.9} 101.5} 101.6} 101.9} 102.2| 1024] 102.3} 102.2 


| 102.3] 102.2} 102.3} 101.6) 102.0) 102.3) 102.1 102.2} 102.2] 102.4} 102.5} 102.5) 102.7 
89.3 89.1 88.6 88.6 88.8 89.1 88.6 88.8 88.9 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.7 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100} 
2002 2003 
Industry ic 
Rev. 3 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. 
: it 4 1 | 4 | 
0| Food and live animals. .| 98.8 97.6 97.6 |" 98.8] 100.4} 100.0) 101.2} 101.6 99.8 99.4} 100.2 99.5} 100.1 | 


01 Meat and meat preparations 103.4} 102.0} 101.2] 106.8] 101.7} 107.4] 1085} 1088] 110.3} 1029| 1066) 1082) 112.8 
03| Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


AQUALIGINVEMODIALCS.. <scca ca ctrzesmnnnsenevcenasnvenestennassoase 84.9 81.4 82.0 82.5 81.1 82.0 81.4 84.3 83.4 81.3 83.5 82.3 82.4 | 


05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 106.7 107.5 106.2 105.6 111.5 104.7 110.7 108.5 103.9 108.9 106.9 105.5 104.9 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
URGES inceasisga xen cecnvworvsns ve seneseenge tveler cexvevanennetal 93.5 94.3 98.6 99.9} 104.0} 106.7) 100.2 100.5 99.1 94.8 95.3 96.6 98.6 
1| Beverages And tobacco.......c0.sssssssenssenesasccesverssecssey 102.6 | 102.4} 102.5] 102.7] 103.0} 103.3] 104.0, 1045] 1046/ 103.9] 104.1 104.0} 104.1 
W BBO WOT GOS cays nav re vanec cer seerenedeeavewcsncpaiies ceesrarertepeie 102.2 | 102.1 102.2] 102.4} 102.3] 102.7) 103.0} 103.6] 103.8) 103.7} 104.0} 103.9} 104.0 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUeIS.........seeeereeed 96.4 95.7 94.9 94.5 95.2 97.4 98.5 98.4 98.8 99.5} 100.7} 100.5} 105.2 


24) Cork and wood..........00 .| 98.3 96.3 96.0 94.0 94.7 96.8 95.0 93.4 94.0 94.4 | 100.1 99.3) 112.9 
25| Pulp and waste paper 82.3 82.3 80.5 78.9 77.9 80.3 86.5 92.6 95.3 95.3 93.6 91.9 85.6 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... a 93.3 93.8 93.9 94.7 95.5 99.1 99.9 99.5 99.3 99.7 100.3 102.9 103.6 


29} Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.€.S. .........0 104.0 | 101.6 99.9] 101.4] 1036} 102.3) 102.6] 102.3} 103.5} 1049 99.4 96.8 95.7 

3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............] 96.3 97.0 90.4 94.9) 109.6) 121.2} 126.0} 101.6 96.0} 101.7} 106.0} 106.5} 101.5 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 97.8 97.7 89.8 94.2 108.1 119.8 118.1 98.6 92.6 97.6 103.4 105.6 99.3 : 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured............ccceceeececeseseseseessey 81.1 87.3 92.1 97.0| 117.8] 129.3} 185.9] 120.5] 119.0} 130.1 121.5} 108.8} 1144 


98.7 98.3 98.0 98.2 99.1 99.8 | 101.1 100.4 99.0} 100.1 100.0 99.2 99.3 
100.1 101.5] 102.5) 102.5} 104.22} 1065} 1108; 107.5} 105.8} 106.4} 105.4] 106.0; 105.4 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ......... 
52 Inorganic chemicals. 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 
57 Plastics in primary forms......... 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms... 
59] Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. . 


92.4 91.0 90.8 91.6 92.1 93.1 97.6 96.7 93.2 92.3 93.3 91.9 OT 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.7 93.2 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.7 94.4 94.9 95.4 95.7 
62| Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ..... 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.2 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.5 98.5 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68 Nonferrous metals... 
69| Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. .. 


93.7 93.3 93.3 93.0 92.6 92.6 93.0 93.6 93.2 93.5 93.2 94.9 94.5 
97.5 97.6 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.6 97.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.7 
76.4 76.0 76.6 77.3 76.1 79.2 80.0 78.5 75.8 78.1 78.0 79.1 80.7 
98.6 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.5 98.0 97.9 97.5 97.6 98.3 98.2 98.4 98.3 


7| Machinery and transport equipment...........:sseeeseereres 96.7 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.5 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries 98.3 98.5 98.7 99.2 99.4 100.3 100.7 100.6 100.6 101.4} 102.6 102.5 102.1 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts. 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment. 
78 RROAG'VENICIOS. crcscscxprssecsiasrrloeriane 


85 Footwear 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANG ODTCAl GOOUS, 10:8)... ox cusssssstacatnnascuszastbaveieniaieigaas 


98.4 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.6 99.4 99.8} 100.0| 100.0) 100.8} 100.8} 100.4} 100.1 
86.4 84.9 84.6 84.2 83.9 83.3 82.7 82.8 82.1 81.8 80.6 80.6 80.5 


92.8 92.3 91.1 92.0 91.7 90.4 90.0 89.5 89.4 89.3 88.7 88.8 88.7 
96.5 96.0 95.9 95.6 95.4 95.7 95.3 95.5 95.2 95.4 96.1 96.0 95.8 
100.3) 100.8} 100.5} 100.5] 100.4] 100.6} 100.6; 100.6| 100.7} 100.7} 100.7/| 100.7] 100.5 


99.4 99.4 99.4 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.8 99.6 99.7 | 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.8 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100] 
a Css... 
2002 
Culehony 2003 
Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
ALE COMMODITIES: c. ccnccccacccetesssaseccecrtetrccccterccasaceeces 98.8 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.8 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............cccssccsresssorooed 109.8 | 107.6; 109.6} 108.7] 108.7] 1083] 1082) 1085] 111.8) 111.3] 110.8} 109.4] 115.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverageS................ 110.7 | 108.2 110.4 109.5 109.4 108.8 | 108.1 108.6 112.1 111.2 111.0 109.5 116.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products.....| 101.3 102.1 102.0 102.3 102.8 104.6 110.0 108.0 110.2 113.1 109.3 109.5 106.1 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:0:.....00044 95.9 96.4 96.1 96.0 97.3 99.2 | 100.6) 100.1 99.4} 100.1 99.6 | 100.0} 100.2 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 98.4 98.4} 100.1 101.9 103.3 103.8 | 104.8 104.6 103.5 104.4 | 104.7 105.5 107.2 
BUGIS ANGUUbNCANtSwacieec-vecccecveceeseestecesered|| LOCO 94.0 91.6 91.3 96.2 | 103.8] 108.0 96.3 94.5 97.0 97.0} 100.4 97.5 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 96.4 96.8 96.5 96.4 97.3 98.8 99.9; 100.7) 100.2) 100.7) 100.0} 100.1 100.4 
Selected building materials............ccccssesssseseseeeees 96.2 96.6 96.6 96.2 96.1 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.5 96.3 97.5 98.0 98.5 
Capitali GOOdS «mad t-becazsn Sect cose sedentsnsdesensestnubiess 98.4 98.3 98.3 $8.1 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.3 97.6 97.7 97.7 97.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........] 102.0 102.1 102.0 101.9] 101.9] 101.5 101.6 | 101.5 101.5 101.6 101.8 101.6 | 101.7 
Nonelectrical machinery. ..........:...csesessssseses-aseasaes 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.4 95.4 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.5 94.6 94.5 94.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 101.1 101.4} 101.4] 101.3} 101.5} 101.6] 101.5} 101.6] 101.5] 101.6] 101.8} 101.8} 101.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.1 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.4 
Nondurables, manufactured............. ret ths he/ 98.8 98.6 98.7 98.2 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.5 
Durables, manufactured.............c.ccecessesesereeeeeed 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.9} 100.1 100.2 99.9} 100.1 
Agricultiral Commodities 2.2. scsse.:.-ccstccnvvs--seccescvees. 108.6 | 106.6] 108.7 | 108.2) 108.3] 107.9} 107.5] 107.9} 1106} 110.0} 109.9} 1088] 114.9 
Nonagricultural COMMOItIES............:sseeeeeeeeeeeee ened 98.0 98.1 98.0 97.8 98.2 98.8 99.1 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100) 
2002 2003 
Category 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
= 4 

ALUIGOMMODINIES ie ccntcnsesessoccecencecesesesescsectsseosseseave 95.5 95.5 94.6 95.2 96.9 98.5 99.1 96.0 95.3 96.2 96.7 96.7 96.2 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............00 99.7 100.0 99.9 100.2 101.3] 101.2 102.6 102.5} 101.3 100.7 101.5 101.3} 101.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 105.4 | 106.1 105.8 | 106.0} 107.9} 107.8; 109.6} 1089; 107.5] 107.1 107.7} 107.6} 108.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 87.3 86.6 87.1 87.5 86.8 87.4 86.9 88.4 87.7 86.6 88.0 87.4 87.6 
Industrial supplies and materials...............c0ccceee0004 95.2 95.4 92.3 94.6 | 101.3) 107.4] 109.7 97.6 95.3 98.2 | 100.2} 100.5 98.9 
EVOIS ANGHUDMCANtS ce cerecccterececteccsrescarcsseaetosennucnt 96.2 96.7 89.8 94.7 | 109.1 120.9 | 125.2 99.3 94.9} 100.3] 103.9} 104.2 99.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products 97.1 97.0 89.0 94.0| 107.7] 119.9] 118.6 96.3 91.5 96.4} 101.4} 103.2 97.1 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........:cscesesseseseeneees 90.5 90.1 89.7 89.1 88.6 89.2 91.0 93.5 94.1 94.1 93.6 94.7 92.2 

Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies ANd Materials.........cccccsesssseseseseseeeeeeeeees 99.4 99.7 99.7} 100.1 101.5} 102.4} 104.2; 103.5} 102.5} 103.0} 102.9} 102.3) 102.4 
Selected building materials..............:cscecsceeseeeseeeeed 97.6 96.9 96.4 95.0 95.6 96.9 96.3 95.4 96.2 96.7 | 101.8} 102.7} 110.5 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 89.7 89.9 90.5 91.5 90.5 93.3 92.8 91.7 89.9 92.2 92.2 92.9 93.4 
Nonmetal!s associated with durable goods............., 96.9 96.9 96.9 97.1 96.9 97.4 97.9 97.1 97.3 98.2 97.9 97.3 97.8 
Gap itall QOOGS r.csecenteesenerccasereessse.orentas enteser= sence | 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 93.8 93.7 93.8 93.6 93.8 93.8 93.6 93.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 95.7 95.2 94.8 94.9 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 96.1 96.6 96.8 96.6 95.8 
Nonelectrical MaChinery...........::scecescesereeeseeseeeereeeed 93.7 92.9 92.9 92.8 92.7 92.6 92.5 92:5 92.2 92.3 92.3 92.1 92.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 100.3} 100.7) 100.4] 100.55) 100.3) 1005) 100.5] 100.5; 100.6) 100.6) 100.6) 100.6; 100.5 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............04 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 
Nondurables, manufactured. ..........ccseseseeeseeeeneeed 99.5 99.5 99.3 99.7 99.7 99.5 99.7 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 
Durables, manufactured................cccscesesesneeeseseed 96.8 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.5 96.3 96.2 96.2 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods..........-.s::s1100 95.4 95.4 95.2 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.7 95.6 95.6 96.2 95.7 95.6 95.7 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100] 
2001 2002 2003 
Category —_ pr 
Sept. Dec. | Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar June Sept. 

Air freight (INDOUNG)..............ceseesserseeesensessessessererenseee 94.9 95.2 93:97) 98.3 100.3 105.9 108.8 109.5 112.6 
Air freight (OUtDOUNG)..........-sesceseccrsseccseseseeesssenenees 97.6 97.9 95.9 98.4 97.3 95.4 97.2 95.4 95.4 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carri€rs)..........:sseeeeseeseees 107.6 103.5 103.3 110.7 114.3 107.9 112.0 119.3 119.7 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carri€rs)........cseresesessereseee 110.2 100.8 99.4 110.9 118.5 107.2 111.7 123.2 124.9 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)...........c.eceseeeesseteeneerees 98.1 93.6 91.7 90.3 93.5 93.3 94.0 116.2 116.2 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 2000 2001 2002 2003 
a, | AV. | Pal n-] m | ow ie Fe r MM 
a) <a Ts 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........cesceseeceesesesserseeeetes 116.8 117.5] 117.4) 117.8 118.8} 121.3 123.9 124.1 125.9 126.4 | 127.2 129.5 131.9 
Compensation per NOur............s0ssssecsseececereeccereeeered 134.6 | 135.9] 137.4] 138.2 139.1 139.8 141.0 142.4 143.1 143.7 145.4| 146.9 147.2 
Real compensation per hour.. wesc OTA AE Zet) AA Oa Te ita) ete 112.8 | 113.4] 113.5] 113.5) 113.4] 113.7 | 114.7] 1142 
WR aDON COSTS etn casecscscacecctasPorctavanecae craps cecasncacgeesec|te wl Tosa: | weet.) ma lmice A723 | tA 115.2| 113.8] 114.7] 113.6] 113.7] 1142] 113.5] 111.6 
Unit nonlabor payments............ceseseeeeeseseseeseeseeceenees 111.0 | 119.9) 112.0) 113.3.) 116.1 117.0| 119.7] 118.8} 120.9) 122.1 122.3 | 124.3] 129.0 
IMMPLIGH Orice Gelatol:.csc.rsnee-n-ceces-ccascuccarcrcnescatscacer 113.7] 1143] 1152] 1158] 1164] 1159] 1160] 116.2) 1163] 1168] 117.2) 1175] 1180 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........scceccsesseseecerereeeeees 116.4] 117.0) 1169] 117.4] 1183] 120.7] 123.4] 123.7) 125.5] 126.0] 126.7| 128.9) 131.4 
Compensation per hOur............cssssssssensercressesenesevend 134.2 135.3 136.7 | 137.4) 138.2 138.9 | 140.2 141.5 142.2 142.8 144.2 145.0 146.1 
Real compensation per hour.. mecca TiniteOriie since 111.3 111.0 111.4} 112.1 112.8 112.9 112.8 112.7 112.4] 113.2 113.4 
Unit labor costs............ See) | APSE ANSON AOU staat 116.8 | 115.1 )1,113.6) 1144] 113.3) 113.3] 113.4) 1125) 111.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.. vonal| Mik2S6 113.3 | 113.5) 114.9 116.8} 119.0 121.5 121.2 123.1 124.3 125.2 127.5 131.0 
Implicit’ priceideflatonicsesssecssccvsesooes<ocacercunsnaunnowseree 114.3) 1148] 115.7] 1163] 1168] 1165) 1164] 116%] 1169] 117.3) 117.7] 117.9) 118.4 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees. .........seceeeeeceseeeeeeeee 119.4} 119.4) 118.7] 120.0] 121.3} 1245) 126.0] 127.7| 1287] 129.9| 131.0} 133.7 - 
Compensation per hour 130.3 | 131.6} 131.2] 132.6] 133.8} 134.7| 135.9] 137.3] 138.2] 139.2| 140.5] 141.8 - 
Real compensation per hOur.........2.sc.scsesernssasereereaee 107.8 | 108.1 106.8 | 107.1 107.8} 1087] 109.4) 109.5} 109.7) 109.9} 109.9] 110.7 = 
TOtal UNM COSTS, .csclesecncesssssscestezesseegtesenvevsazctvesraesesssd 108:6' | © 10918 | 0110.8 |) 941153) |) T9T7 i) FOSa) “TOSS ys 169.4 1096 i) t08 ts 109s aero - 
Unit labor costs... | 109.1 110.2} 1106) 110.4) 110:3) 10862) 1079) 1075) 1074} 107.1 107.2 | 106.1 - 
Unit nonlabor costs........... (107 108.9 | 111.6] 113.6} 115.6) 114.4 114.0] 1145] 115.4} 115.2] 1149] 112.6 - 
Unit profits. 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 97.9} 107.6} 107.6| 107.8; 1046]| 110.1 112.4 | 126.8 - 
Unit nonlabor payments.. «| 107.7] 106.3 106.9; 108.9) 111.0] 1124] 112.4 112.8 112.6 113.9 114.3 116.2 - 
Implicit price GOfMAtON..<cecseccce-c- sees cocersagectrenavcess score 108.6 | 108.9} 109.3] 109.9) 110.5} 109.6} 109.4} 109.3} 109.1 109.4| 109.6| 109.4 - 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........cscsssessesssessersssesseees 135.4} 135.9] 135.2} 135.8} 137.8} 139.9] 142.9] 144.8] 147.2| 147.0| 148.5] 149.6] 152.7 
Compensation per hour........... weed 132.2 | 131.5] 132.0} 133.6] 135.0] 136.7] 1383] 140.5] 141.3} 1424] 1443) 146.1 147.6 
Real compensation per hour.. 109.4} 108.0] 107.5} 107.9} 1088] 110.3} 111.3) 112.0] 1124 1124] 1129! 114.1 114.6 
Unit labor costs 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
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Item mle 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 |_ 1993 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
——— — 4 ts —— 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns............cccccceccesesesseceees 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 105.9 107.7 111.0 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7 100.4 99.8; 100.0 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor productivity...............ccccceeeee 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4; 100.0) 101.2} 102.5} 103.4) 105.0} 103.9 
Ut Utes aissrencs cts teestcersacccseseeees 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 100.0) 105.2} 110.5} 115.7) 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
VADOM INU eescavesvessarartecevetrnarseeycecsteesmsesenatectcnnccees 4 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 100.0} 103.5} 106.1 109.0} 110.1 109.5 
Canitali Services cr.c.0.c 20.2 tvs soctes ar cater tosacesseseaseseceecs 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0} 100.0} 104.9) 111.3) 117.9] 124.5} 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3) 100.0} 104.0) 107.1 111.9] 114.7) 115.7 
Capital per hour of all persOns..........ccccsesesesececeeeeeeeeee 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5) 100.0) 101.9] 105.8) 109.7} 114.8) 121.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persSons..............ccccccecceeeeeeeee | 113 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services... 107.6} 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0; 100.4) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
MUN FAaCtOl PrOGUCUVINY ce. cnsccrestou20cs-cr2 s-sereeeacusee rte 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6; 100.0} 101.0) 102.2} 102.9) 104.4] 103.3 
OMT UN caers semcctasecasvccrenercreactexave sues esa caceaseer cen -cutucerres 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8}; 100.0} 105.1 110.5} 115.7) 120.2) 120.1 
Inputs: 
PAD OM INPUticcr-cccsccacesssarsunsetersccuvsccdacsticavenssssecsiecastececes 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0) 103.6) 106.4) 109.5) 110.6) 110.1 
Capitalisenvices 7. csecrscr.s:tsetesvesscasrvouesensenceseaceeses 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 111.7} 118.5} 125.4) 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 65.9 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.5 97.2; 100.0} 104.1 108.1 112.4) 115.2) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all perSOns..........cccceceeeseeeeeeeeeeee ed 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6 100.0 101.9 105.8 109.7 115.0 121.3 
Manufacturing (1996 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONs..............ccceseeeeeneeeeees 62.1 82.3! 84.2 88.6 90.3 93.0 96.6 100.0 104.2 109.3) 114.9} 119.5 - 
Output per unit of capital services...............6.cceseeeee 97.4 97.5 93.6 96.0 97.0 99.7} 100.6 100.0 101.8 101.9 102.3} 101.1 - 
Multifactor productivity................ oe 81.2 93.1 92.2 93.8 94.8 97.4 99.2| 100.0; 103.3} 105.4) 108.1 110.1 - 
QUID Ot etcrersescayracctrorssccecdsarvvereccsoveseereesssusesresrerrces 64.4 83.2 81.6 65.5 88.3 93.0 96.9; 100.0) 106.0) 111.0) 115.7) 118.6 - 
Inputs: 
FOUTS Off all DEFSONS :.c.cecssaxtcnccrsnsveosnnyscvectunvstxecctesceversns 103.7 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9 100.4; 100.0 101.8; 101.5} 100.7 99.3 - 
Capital SCIViCGS sere sts cccessetsas st ssaracrererssrersssvessteatestie 66.2 85.3 87.2 89.1 9141 93.2 96.4) 100.0} 104.1 108.9} 113.1 117.3 - 
EM GI GY occa ties ccec acy <nutebopb cc suestrasanescoveaciicsousvenvevsesdevases 86.3 93.2 93.4 93.3 96.7 99.9} 102.1 100.0 98.5} 105.0} 101.8); 104.6 - 
Nonenergy materials col 63.6 78.3 79.2 84.6 87.1 90.0 93.0} 100.0} 102.0; 110.0} 114.9) 115.9 = 
Purchased DUSINESS SEFVICES.............ccsscserecrsseeeseeessees 67.3 84.8 84.4 91.7 94.1 96.2 100.5 100.0 104.5 103.1 104.4 105.5 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs.............::.cseeeee eee 79.3 89.4 88.4 91.2 93.1 95.5 97.7} 100.0} 102.6} 105.3} 107.0} 107.7 - 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100) 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
+ ee 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS.........scscsesseseseeseseseneeseeees 49.5 67.1 80.3 95.3} 101.7} 102.3} 105.1 107.4 110.2} 113.0; 116.5} 118.8) 125.1 
Compensation per hour 13.9 23.5 54.1 90.7; 104.4] 106.5} 109.9] 113.2} 119.4) 124.8) 133.5) 138.6] 142.5 
Real compensation per NOUl.............ccseeeseseseeeeeeeees 60.7 78.6 88.9 96.3 99.7 99.4 99.8 100.7 104.8 107.2 111.0 Ad 2et 113.5 
UniGlaDOnCOStS =o cncccctsisccocccrsvassvaccectos so mlentidecwegaaeese<s|) MeeeOuO 35.1 67.3 95.2; 102.6) 104.1 104.6] 105.4; 108.4) 110.4) 1146] 116.7} 113.9 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 25.1 31.7 61.7 94.0| 106.4) 109.4) 113.2 117.0} 114.3} 113.7} 111.8) 114.3) 120.4 
Implicit price deflator......... 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8; 104.0] 106.0} 107.7; 109.7) 110.6} 111.6) 113.5] 115.8) 116.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........ccseseeseseseseeeseseereeee 52.4 68.8 81.7 95.3] 101.8] 102.7} 105.3) 107.4) 110.2} 112.8) 116.1 118.3) 124.7 
Compensation perhoulicccsscteccessecscccecstesscsvourcvesersss 14.5 23.7 54.3 90.5] 104.3) 106.5} 109.8} 113.0} 119.1 124.3; 133.0} 137.8) 141.7 
Real compensation per NOUF..........::cccseeeeereeeeessneeeee 63.2 79.0 89.3 96.1 99.6 99.4 99.7 100.5 104.5 106.8 110.6 111.4 112.8 
Unit labor costs 27.6 34.4 66.4 93.7| 106.9] 110.4} 113.4) 117.9) 115.5} 115.3] 113.3) 116.1 122.5 
Unit nonlabor payMent..........cccscecorseeserssesseseseesesanes 24.5 31.3 60.6 93.6} 106.9} 110.4, 113.5) 118.0} 115.7} 115.5} 113.5) 116.4) 122.5 
Implicitiprice GOflatOlic:.cccerc--c0s-t:-ccernresetunarsdverssenecc 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8; 110.8; 112.1 114.1 116.3} 116.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMplOoyees...........cccecesceeseeereeeeee 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.5} 103.1 104.1 107.5} 108.4) 111.7) 114.7) 118.7) 121.1 128.1 
Compensation per hour.............. 15.6 25.3 56.5 90.9} 104.2} 106.1 108.9} 110.3) 115.9} 121.0} 129.1 133.0} 137.7 
Real compensation per hour.. 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.5 99.0 98.9 98.1 101.6 104.0 107.3 107.6 109.6 
Total unit Costs... 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9; 101.1 102.0} 101.2) 101.5} 103.3); 104.9} 108.2; 110.9; 109.4 

Unit labor costs... 35.9 69.6 95.2) 101.0) 101.9) 101.4; 101.8; 103.8; 105.5} 108.8} 109.9} 107.5 

Unit nonlabor costs. 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0) 101.3) 102.2) 100.6; 100.9) 102.2) 103.4) 106.7} 113.7) 114.8 
Wiis PrOlitSi as eavsre--cesave 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.8; 131.7; 139.0] 152.2) 156.9). 41.7) 137:5) 190-6 98.5} 107.5 
Unit nonlabor payments..... 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 109.0; 111.6) 113.8) 115.2) 112.3) 110.6] 108.0} 109.8} 112.9 
Implici#iprice:deflatorccsce-...0-nc-cnca-eexencccnancnaaeoeenenant 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8) 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2; 106.6) 107.2; 108.5} 109.8; 109.3 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS.........:.cesceceeseesesesereeseees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9; 105.0) 109.0) 112.8} 117.6) 123.3] 129.7) 134.9) 137.1 145.5 
Compensation per NOur.............cessssevsvvesseecsesseeeeeees 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8; 105.6) 107.9} 109.4) 111.5) 117.4) 122.1 131.1 134.3) 140.6 
Real compensation per hour.. : 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4; 101.0) 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0) 104.9) 109.0) 1086} 112.0 
UNIT ABON/ COSTS rac ntvereanssonssocensvednieianaesceacesencsssaxar|| || EOO.O) 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.9 96.7 
Unit nonlabor payMents...........:ceceeeeeeeeeeees| 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8] 102.8; 106.9} 109.9} 110.0) 103.7; 104.9 - 
IMPpliCit PriCe ASM AatON ie cercaite nsceses = -nne seer cocbuNvev aces <everne 102.0} 103.9} 104.8 100.4} 100.7 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 
1997=100] 


Mining 


21 MINING ceacends cas ss tecacnamancscetan dante caress secs vecestiee 107.4 
211 Oil and gas extraction....... 116.6 
212 Mining, except oil and gas.. 109.0 
2121 Coal mining.................. he 114.4 
2122 Metaliore!mining ec.cesescc-ncteveresctcuccusevevossocteeess 131.8 
2123 | Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 99.4 
Utilities 
2211 Power generation and supply.............s.sseeseeeeees 106.4 
2212 | Natural gas distribution 110.2 
Manufacturing 

3111 OMA TOO i stcees vcccsvesavavess cess caetsussscoesavestse 127.2 
3112 | Grain and oilseed milling..............:cccsesecceeeeeeees 117.4 
3113 Sugar and confectionery products...............0006+. 109.8 
3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty....... ; i 4 i 117.2 
3115 Dalry (products: <2-c-ccsevis.scassecbesetesee ieancacsrneed : : : i : 4 : : 96.3 
3116 Animal slaughtering and processing.................. 102.8 
3117 Seafood product preparation and packaging.... 147.3 
3118 Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing................... 106.2 
3119 Other food products................6+ ae 103.4 
3121 Beverages........... dldsnqnotctoceosdacogonmpezcd i r is hs é i 4 i I 91.8 
3122 | Tobacco and tobacco products... 4 é é : : 5 b 100.0 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills..... 110.5 
3132 Fabricimills sresc.sssssccecsses-c00-0 109.1 
3133 | Textile and fabric finishing mills... dese 109.7 
3141 Textile furnishings mills.................ceecssversesceooes b i ; : ; . : 106.9 
3149 Other textile product Mills..............cssceceeeeeeneeee A i 3 i ; i r 105.0 
3151 Apparel knitting mills...... 108.2 
3152 Cut and sew apparel............ 131.8 
3159 Accessories and other apparel................ as 114.8 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... 5 : kK - : : 109.7 
3162 FRexO WCE Ub ccoaanosbesubcntccoe Spon avoL bea schio ngenontaepposee : 5 / 6 ; : 4 142.7 
3169 Other leather products..............006+ 114.1 
3211 Sawmills and wood preservation........... ect 109.0 
3212 Plywood and engineered wood products............ 104.8 
3219 Other Wood |DrOductS se,c..-cscevcessccevesesecessrecesers ¢ x t i x Ki i 104.7 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills...............00004 i ; ; j : : : : 117.2 
3222 | Converted paper products.............cccceceeneeeeeeees 100.9 
3231 Printing and related support activities. “oF 105.7 
3241 Petroleum and coal products.............cc:eeeeeeseeees i 4 ; i F : . 112.2 
3251 Basic: CHOMICAIS isesennssiassceeense-secsnstnesceancnenr ders : : i : : E : 111.0 
3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers...............s0008.. : : 7 : : : 103.8 
3253 | Agricultural chemicals...............2::seecesseeeeeeeeeed i : : i ‘ 7 Y H d 91.1 
3254 Pharmaceuticals and medicines... 97.3 
3255 Paints, coatings, and adhesives 102.1 
3256 | Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries.......... : : : 4 B F : 102.6 
3259 Other chemical products and preparations......... 1 H 4 3 i i 111.3 
3261 PIESUGSIDIOGUCIS wecerercnutenettreurercscseeceeeser sents 113.1 
3262 Rubber products Peas 104.1 
3271 Clay products and refractories.............c0.ceeeeeees 97.6 
eo ASS: ANd GIASS PlOOUCISssacccenncucaccecancuasneseseas i ; 7 i A : : 105.2 
3273 | Cement and concrete products...........c.cssseeeeeees i E K i i : : 97.1 
3274 Lime and gypsum produCcts............ccceseeeeseeeeeees 100.1 
3279 Other nonmetallic mineral products............:0000+ 96.8 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production..... 5 106.7 
3312 Steel products from purchased stee................+44 H z K ' : : : 97.0 
3313 Alumina and aluminum production...............0006 : H 4 ; H : 96.9 
3314 Other nonferrous metal production.. 100.5 
3315 FOUNONOS ccavane ver cei otesencaetstedsans 109.4 
3321 Forging and stamping.. ee 121.8 
3322 Cutlery and hand tools.............::seeessseeeeeereeeees : 7 : c - ; : 110.2 
3323 | Architectural and structural metals..................6 : ; H . E & : 100.7 
3324 Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers.. 98.2 
3325 PEARCE G vinuca costeiiccskcdensscnusevnasseatvésaseAdanedsacuas 114.6 
110.6 


Spring and wire products...........--csesseeensereneeeees 
Machine shops and threaded products............... f I! ; : f i : 107.4 


See note at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


[1997 | = 100] 


See note at end of table. 
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Building material and garden supply stores 
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Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals 105.8} 104.7 
Other fabricated metal products 100.7 98.0 
Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 101.2 99.5 
Industrial machinery 129.7] 104.6 
Commercial and service industry machinery 101.6 94.4 
HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 108.3 110.8 
Metalworking machinery 106.4} 102.0 
Turbine and power transmission equipment 116.9 130.1 

Other general purpose machinery 113.0 109.4 
Computer and peripheral equipment 225.2} 237.0 
Communications equipment 165.5} 155.2 
Audio and video equipment 123.3] 126.3 
Semiconductors and electronic components 233.3} 231.6 
Electronic instruments 114.2 116.0 
Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 104.0 98.6 
Electric lighting equipment 101.8 105.4 
Household appliances 117.6 122.6 
Electrical equipment 100.6} 100.9 
Other electrical equipment and components 120.6 113.7 
Motor vehicles 110.4 108.9 
Motor vehicle bodies and trailers 98.6 99.4 
Motor vehicle parts 112.6 114.7 
Aerospace products and parts 101.0 114.8 
Railroad rolling stock 117.7] 124.7 
Ship and boat building 120.1 119.9 
Other transportation equipment 131.0 146.9 
Household and institutional furniture 102.6 106.1 

Office furniture and fixtures 100.2 97.1 

Other furniture-related products 100.1 105.3 
Medical equipment and supplies 114.2] 119.0 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing 113.1 110.9 

Wholesale trade 

Wholesale trade 114.7 116.6 
Durable goods 121.2] 119.7 
Motor vehicles and parts 114.0 114.1 

Furniture and furnishings 105.5 105.4 
Lumber and construction supplies 101.7 108.6 
Commercial equipment 160.6 158.9 
Metals and minerals 99.1 101.9 
Electric goods 151.7] 148.1 
Hardware and plumbing 111.1 102.6 
Machinery and supplies 104.1 102.7 
Miscellaneous durable goods 116.7 116.1 
Nondurable goods 103.5 106.9 
Paper and paper products 105.5 109.0 
Druggists' goods 401.2 
Apparel and piece goods 102.4 
Grocery and related products 109.4 
Farm product raw materials 120.1 
Chemicals 93.7 
Petroleum 108.4 
Alcoholic beverages 111.5 
Miscellaneous nondurable goods 104.2 
Business to business electronic markets 168.9 
Wholesale trade agents and brokers 114.2 

Retail trade 

Retail trade 117.4 
Motor vehicle and parts dealers 109.1 
Automobile dealers 108.0 
Other motor vehicle dealers 1124 
Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores 109.3 
Furniture and home furnishings stores 116.5 
Furniture stores : 

Home furnishings stores hes 
Electronics and appliance stores 202.7 


115.7 


46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


1997=100] 


532111 
53212 


54181 


7211 
722 
7221 
7222 
7223 
7224 


8111 
81211 
81221 

8123 


Building material and supplies dealers 

Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 
Food and beverage stores 

Grocery stores 

Specialty food stores 


Beer, wine and liquor stores 


Health and personal care stores 
Gasoline stations 
Clothing and clothing accessories stores 


Clothing stores 


Shoe stores 

Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores 
Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores 
Sporting goods and musical instrument stores 
Book, periodical, and music stores 


General merchandise stores 
Department stores 
Other general merchandise stores 
Miscellanecus store retailers 
Florists 


Office supplies, stationery and gift stores......... 
Used merchandise stores 


Electronic shopping and mail-order houses......... 


Vending machine operators 
Direct selling establishments 
Transportation and warehousing 
Air transportation 
Line-haul railroads 
General freight trucking, long-distance... 
U.S. Postal service 
Information 
Newspaper, book, and directory publishers....... 
Software publishers 
Motion picture and video exhibition 
Radio and television broadcasting 
Cable and other subscription programming 


Wired telecommunications carriers 


} Wireless telecommunications carriers 


Finance and insurance 
Commercial banking 
Real estate and rental 
and leasing 
Passenger car rental 
Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing 


Professional, scientific, and technical 
services 
Advertising agencies 
Accomodation and food services 


Traveler accommodations 

Food services and drinking places 
Full-service restaurants 
Limited-service eating places. 
Special food services 

Drinking places, alcoholic beverages 


Other services 
(except public administration) 
Automotive repair and maintenance 
Hair, nail and skin care services 
Funeral homes and funeral services.... 
Drycleaning and laundry services 
Photofinishing 


115.2 
119.7 
107.7 
107.5 
110.8 


110.4 


112.4 
110.0 
123.7 


125.3 


115.8 
124.1 
124.4 
131.4 
110.8 


124.3 
104.1 
162.6 
107.7 
121.1 


136.1 
103.6 

84.4 
161.8 
177.5 


115.0 
105.5 


91.9 
123.1 
103.3 
106.1 


107.6 
109.4 
104.6 
98.2 
91.7 


124.3 
171.6 


102.3 


113.4 
102.9 


118.1 


103.2 
104.9 
101.1 
109.2 
108.4 

98.1 


109.3 
107.9 

93.7 
120.7 
113.6 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by 
industry are not comparable to the Sic-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


International Comparisons 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Seed 
Sorahield 2001 | 2002 T mM IV 1 TT TT IV 
= i ie =p 
United States... 4.8 5.8 4.2 45 4.8 56|- 5.6 5.9 5.7 5.9 
Camada.nesssssccesseee 6.4 7.0 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.8 7A 6.9 7.0 6.9 
Australia... 6.7 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.1 
Japan’... 5.1 5.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 
8.5 8.8 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.9 
8.0 8.4 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.5 8.6 
9.6 9.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.1 9.1 9.0 
5.0 5.2 54 5.0 5.0 541 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.4 
5.4 5.2 54 5.0 5 5.2 54 5.2 5.3 51 


' Preliminary for 2002 for Japan, France, Germany, Sweden, and 


the United Kingdom. 


z Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 


See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 
further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), on the Internet at 
http://www.blis.gov/fls/home.htm 


Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 


also on this site. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country HE 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Civilian labor force 


United! States crcern aun ee pee e nn al 128,105] 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943] 136,297] 137,673] 139,368} 142,583] 143,734] 144,863 
Canada. 14,177| 14,308] 14,400) 14,517] 14,669] 14,958] 15,237 15,536] 15,789] 16,027) 16,475 
Australian Pct sent. Reet ia 8,557} 8,613} — 8,771 8,995) 9,115] 9,204 9,339] 9,466 9,678 9,817 9,964 
Dap AN:. eek Rein ren Ae ee tee ARE | 65,040] 65,470] 65,780] 65,990] 66,450} +—-67,200| ~—-67,240] +~—-67,090| 66,990] ~—66,870/ ~—-66, 240 
Eran Comers Cerne eee oral Laken a A! 24,440| 24,480] 24,670] + 24,750] 25,000] + 25,130] 25,440] 25,800] 26,050) 26,340 - 
Gormany seen eee sian rte SN { 39,010] 39,100) 39,070} 38,980] 39,140] 39,420) 39,750} 39,800} + 39,750| 39,780 - 
italy een eo eee ee Lae 22,910] 22,570) 22,450] 22,460| + 22,570] 22,680] 22,960] 23,130 23,340] 23,540] 23,750 
Nethorandscsm en eect eran et eee ne 6,920} 7,020) 7,150} 7,200) += 7,390} ~=Ss_ 7,580] ~=s 7,610) ~— 7,80 8,130 8,290 = 
Sweden | 4,520] 4,443]. 4,418] = 4,460] += 4,459] += 4,418] = 4,402] 4,430 4,489 4,530 4,542 
United Kingdom | 28,410) 28,050] 27,990) 28,040] + 28,140| + 28,270] + 28,380! 28,610) 28,780] 28,870 = 
WritediStates Meee cee ee ee et ne oe 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.9 
Canadater neers seerenr tins ee 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 66.8 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 60.8 
55.6 55.4 55.5 55.4 55.6 55.5 55.9 56.3 56.5 56.8 2 
58.2 57.7 57.4 57.1 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.6 57.4 57 4 
475 47.9 47.3 47A 47.4 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 48.3 48.6 
57.5 58.0 58.6 58.7 60.0 60.8 61.0 62.4 64.4 65.4 = 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 63.7 63.6 
63.1 62.5 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.4 62.5 62.7 62.8 62.7 = 
United, Statos:.csteerte atone ns eee 118,492 | 120,259 123,060] 124,900] 126,708 | 129,558) 131,463] 133,488] 136,891] 136,933 | 196,485 
Canada... 12,672| 12,770] 13,027| 13,271] 13,380] 13,705| 14,068] 14,456] 14,827] 14,997] 15,325 
Australia.. | 7,660] 7,699 7,042| 8256| 8364] 8,444] 8618| 8,808 9,068 | _ 9,157 9,334 


63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 62,650 
22,000 21,710 21,750 21,950 22,040 22,170 22,580 23,070 23,670 24,100 - 
36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 36,590 = 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,270 21,580 

6,550 6,570 6,660 6,730 6,950 7,160 7,310 7,580 7,900 8,090 - 

4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,303 4,308 
25,530 25,120 25,320 25,600 25,850 26,290 26,600 26,890 27,200} 27,400 = 


61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 

58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 62.4 

57.2 56.8 $7.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.4 60.6 

cel 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 $9.4 59.0 58.4 57.5 

France. 50.1 49.1 49.0 49.1 49.0 49.0 49.6 50.4 51.4 $1.9 - 
Germany. 54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 52.7 52.6 - 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 43.6 441 

54.5 54.2 54.6 54.9 56.4 57.8 58.6 60.4 62.6 63.9 - 

62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 60.5 60.3 

56.7 56.0 56.4 56.9 57.3 58.1 58.6 59.0 59.4 59.5 - 


9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 1,150 

897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 629 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 3,590 
2,430 2,770 2,920 2,800 2,970 2,960 2,870 2,730 2,380 2,240 - 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 3,190 - 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 2,160 


370 440 490 480 440 370 300 250 220 200 - 
255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 227 234 
2,880 2,930 2,670 2,440 2,290 1,980 1,780 1,720 1,580 1,470 - 


UGC StAtOSacensssrerestcercrveetiesvuccssnvexcersscerssncerasctennraasussese Tite) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 
GANAS esnansestancescactesctomenctarecustseccerscevceaasccepiensencneece 10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 LL 7.0 6.1 6.4 7.0 
RUSH abl accres csc iccncteccevsscetetyscaractaroutecerscessccéecevarsmesccth sued 10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 7.7 7.0 6.3 6.7 6.3 
Japan... a 2.2 Zee) 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 44 47 48 Sal 5.4 
Pe REN eerie rece an na nannava nectar canapaed ssi pnecereranscenacr-aneasdansnce 9.9 11.3 11.8 11.3 11.9 11.8 11.3 10.6 9.1 8.5 8.8 
Germany. 6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 8.4 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. Dash indicates data are not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 1999 2000 | 2001 
Output per hour z| 
United States sacccencessecrssescrscosrentesneccatsvserassectrtrer= - - 70.5 96.9 97.9| 102.1} 107.3] 113.8} 117.0) 121.3) 126.5) 135.3 142.9} 145.6 
Canada, 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3} 105.8} 110.8] 112.4} 109.7} 113.5] 113.1 116.0} 118.4) 116.1 
Japan.. 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0/ 101.7; 103.3} 111.0] 116.1) 121.0} 121.2} 126.9) 134.1) 128.1 
Belgium.. 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1} 102.5| 108.4} 113.2} 117.0) 127.0} 129.2} 129.5) 133.4) 134.1 


29.9 62.7 90.4 99.1 99.4; 100.8 


Denmark. - - - 
22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0| 100.6] 108.2} 113.9) 114.6} 121.9] 127.7} 132.7| 142.5| 146.3 


France... 

Germany 29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3) 101.8] 109.5} 112.2) 113.9] 119.4) 120.3) 120.4) 127.9) 128.2 
Italy... 23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9} 101.4) 104.9} 108.0} 108.1 109.9) 110.0} 109.9} 113.0} 115.0 
Netherlands... 18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6} 101.6) 113.2} 118.2] 120.2} 122.3) 125.0) 1285) 133.8 


37.4 58.8 77.5 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7} 102.5} 102.0 99.9} 103.6} 104.5) 105.3 
27.3 52.2 73.1 94.6 95.5} 107.3] 119.4 121.9) 124.5] 132.3) 139.5} 149.7} 158.0) 160.4 
30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8} 103.9} 107.1 104.9) 103.8} 105.2; 107.0} 111.6}; 118.0) 119.8 


Norway... 


= - 75.8} 101.6 98.3; 103.5) 111.1 118.4) 121.3] 127.9) 133.1 141.2] 147.0} 141.3 
33.4 58.9 83.6} 106.0 99.0} 105.9) 114.1 119.6] 119.6} 127.7) 132.8) 141.0} 148.8) 143.9 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5) 100.2} 101.9) 107.6 99.1 
30.7 57.6 78.2| 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4) 104.2) 106.6) 113.8] 116.4) 118.0) 122.2) 121.7 
40.8 68.0 91.4) 102.8) 101.5 95.6) 105.6} 111.6) 106.7) 115.2) 115.7) 115.1 122.9] 126.7 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7; 100.3} 104.9} 104.6) 109.7; 115.0) 118.7) 124.1 126.3 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8; 101.7} 101.8 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4) 107.2; 105.4) 108.8) 110.7) 110.5) 113.9) 114.6 
31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9} 100.4 98.4; 104.6} 108.1 108.7} 111.5} 114.8) 118.1 123.7 = 
57.4 90.6} 104.4) 100.9 99.0; 101.7; 104.6) 107.3} 110.3] 1142) 113.7) 113.6) 110.2) 108.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7) 110.1 104.1 101.9} 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.0} 147.6} 157.8} 168.7) 167.4 
67.3 90.2 87.2} 105.4) 100.0) 101.4; 106.1 107.8; 108.5} 109.9) 110.8) 111.1 113.3) 110.7 


United States... 
Canada. 


92.1 104.4 107.5} 104.8) 100.4, 101.4) 103.6) 104.0} 103.6) 105.4) 105.2) 1044) 102.8 97.1 
88.3) 107.1 114.6} 113.5} 103.9} 100.1 103.0} 106.4; 109.0) 112.4) 117.5) 121.5] 125.6) 123.9 
77.8) 104.4 95.6) 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 774 
170.7} 174.7) 119.7} 104.3} 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 90.7 
136.5} 129.0} 101.1 103.7) 102.1 94.8 = - - = = = = - 
140.8} 148.5) 132.9) 105.6} 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
142.3} 136.3] 110.5) 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
97.6} 108.5} 113.8} 103.7} 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0} 100.6) 100.5} 100.7 99.7 
170.5} 156.1 111.7] 101.4) 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 - 
153.6} 153.9} 134.7} 103.4; 100.8) 102.1 105.0; 106.6; 107.6) 112.0) 113.7; 109.6} 105.4) 103.4 
168.3] 154.7} 124.0} 116.4; 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3) 104.3) 105.8) 105.4) 106.8) 1043 
224.6); 208.8); 160.5) 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7} 104.5} 104.5) 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 


14.9 23.7 55.6 90:8 95.6] 102.7} 105.6} 107.9) 109.4) 111.5) 117.4) 122.1 131.1 133.1 
10.0 NEA 47.6 88.3 95.0} 102.0} 103.7} 106.0} 107.0} 109.3) 110.5) 112.3) 113.9) 117.8 
4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4; 102.8) 104.9) 108.3} 109.2} 112.9) 115.8; 115.2) 114.5) 115.0 
5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.2) 110.9) 114.9) 116.6) 1183) 121.4 125.9 


4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4) 102.6} 106.0} 110.0} 112.1 112.0) 112.6) 116.3) 120.8) 126.6 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5} 106.4) 111.7} 117.5} 122.3] 124.7) 126.5) 129.3} 133.5} 137.7 | 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2; 105.7) 106.8) 111.3} 119.0] 123.0) 122.2! 124.6] 127.8] 132.6 | 
6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3} 103.8) 108.2} 110.7} 113.0] 115.8) 120.6] 124.0) 131.0 - 
47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5} 101.5) 104.4) 109.2) 113.6) 118.7) 125.7} 133.0} 140.0} 147.6 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4; 100.0} 106.5) 114.4) 119.4) 124.4) 129.3) 131.8) 137.2 
3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8} 104.6) 106.7} 107.9} 109.5] 113.9} 120.5} 129.6} 135.2} 140.4 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States. - - 78.8 93.7 97.6) 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
Canada... at 26.4 31.41 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5 
Japan.. 31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4| 101.1) 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
Belgium.. 1 30.1 417 80.3 93.0 98.1; 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
Denmark ai 15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.7 99.7} 102.9} 105.4; 101.8] 101.7 
19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3; 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7) 107.4 104.4] 105.2) 107.4] 104.4] 106.6 

7.6 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2; 104.3) 101.9) 103.0} 110.0} 111.9) 11144 113.4) 113.1 115.4 
34.6 53.3 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 - 
12.7 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2; 101.9} 104.8) 108.4) 110.8} 116.4) 125.7; 128.4) 134.0] 140.1 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9} 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 83.4 85.5 


TESST QOOM i recrccvsatesrontordconerentsunnunneusntieesany 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9 100.1 100.8 99.7 102.9 105.5 108.2 112.7 116.2 114.5 117.2 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis | 
United States.... - - 78.8 93.7 97.6 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 


32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1} 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 


Japan iceaseicdraaguddiiabiatetstetduasesvuciedoeecacicnunbighrinieeny 11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7; 115.4; 125.9] 131.7] 109.6 97.7 92.4) 101.2) 100.4 93.6 
Belgium.. re 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2) 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 776 66.8 67.0 
BORMAN dccreacereaxescsvonnpvennane ceva cecevsecexenayernianinead 13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4) 104.0} 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 73.7 
FAN COs serwecceveriacanacacavveseesTetevevarettieia vase debvinbanredtels 21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1} 95.2 93.4) 103.5} 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 62.5 


ivi 10.4 7A 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2) 114.2) 111.5 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 76.2 
Ral Victavencas se 15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 7.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 65.7 
Netherlands... i 16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4) 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.4 eS 
Norway... a 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0! 89.2 92.3} 106.4; 106.6} 102.1} 103.5} 102.2 94.5 96.8 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” Ii 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 1993 ‘| 19944 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 *| 1998 ‘ 1999 *| 2000 2001 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
Total cases 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 7A 6.7 6.3 6.1 6.7 
Lost workday cases.. 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdays... 78.7| 84.0} 86.5} 93.8 - - - - - - - - - 
pure: forestry, and fishing? 
Total cases . 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 7.1 7.3 
Lost workday cases.. 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 44 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Lost workdayS..............6 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - = a a ol as 
Mining 
Total cases .... poner 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 4.4 47 4.0 
Lost workday cases.. 48 5.0 45 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 Bi 2.9 27 3.0 2.4 
Lost workdayS............... 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - - - - - - - - 
Construction 
MOtal CASES teat cc ssee Rtectoace sat aetocepeacoct cciuuccetevedac ts eeee cca 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 7.9 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 6.5 49 45 4.4 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 
Lost workdays 143.3] 147.9] 148.1] 161.9 - = - - - - = = = 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 1S 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 7.8 6.9 
OSE WOLKGAY:; CASOS 5.3 sicscsccseen cies sses suas aseoovsee sdbeh cane ei eusetssatanedecoos 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 541 Sst 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.6 
OSE WONKCIOVS ss roni ate ceyiigs mes sticcdaui ers coe apopsiiaentinos sae usesoreaneweereacaa eon 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - = = = = 
Heavy construction, except building 
Total CaSe@S ....... cee 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 ed 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 76 7.8 
Lost workday cases.. 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 44 3.8 3.7 4.0 
Lost workdays.......... 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - - ~ - - 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 Teh 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 8.2 
Lost workday cases.. 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 41 44 4.3 441 
Lost workdayS............. 144.9} 153.1 151.3} 168.3 - - - - - - - - - 
Manufacturing 
Total cases ....... 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 8.1 
Lost workday cases.. 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 §.5 §.3 4.9 48 4.7 46 4.5 41 
Lost workdayS............. 113.0 120.7 alse 124.6 - - - - - - = - - 
Durable goods: 
Total cases ...... SER onr an cOrPcCn 14.4 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13:5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 8.8 
Lost workday cases. 6.0 6.0 5.7 §.5 5.4 5:7; 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 48 - 4.3 
Lost workdayS............. 116.5} 123.3) 122.9] 126.7 - - - - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases .... 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 10.6 
Lost workday cases.. 9.4 8.8 8.3 76 7.6 ta 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 §.5 
Lost workdays 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 11.0 
Lost workday cases. Med. 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 5.7 
LOSIWOIKGAVS cccorsscenaseoniarssativacenersrirersersrrattnatsnesnaeevanss nese enentss - - -| 128.4 - - - - - = = = 3 
Stone, clay, and Wass proaucis: 
Total cases . 16.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 10.1 
Lost workday « cases. 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 6.5 5.1 
Lost workdayS..........0:055 149.8] 160.5) 156.0} 152.2 - - - - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 18.7 19.0 PATA ings 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 10.7 
Lost workday cases.. 8.1 8.1 74 7A 7.3 7.2 ee) 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 6.3 5.3 
Lost workdays.... 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 = = = - - - - - At 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 bi ea 
Lost workday cases.. 7.9 7.9 ted 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 5.3 
Lost workdayS.........-.:006+ 147.6 155-7) 146.6 144.0 - - - - - ~ - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 114 11.6 2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 11.0 
Lost workday cases. 48 47 44 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 44 4.0 3.7 3.6 6.0 
LOSE WHORES scan ves coon ai deitn cs caneuounuspesnetounaenchnnteraesasnbasiensuainnad 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - = 2 = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases . . 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 S31 5.0 
Lost workday ¢ cases.. 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.5 
Lost workdays TA (aS 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - = - ~ - - - 
Transportation equipment: 
cise: ead EEA 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13.7 12.6 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.9 7.0 iN 7A 78 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.0 
LOSt WOrKCAYS......60.00ececeseeseeseteeseee 138.6} 153.7} 166.1 186.6 - - - - - = a a ae 
| ents and related products: 
sp ael palbeaie A CARE ACE eRES 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 6.1 48 4.0 4.0 4.5 4.0 
Lost workday cases 2.5 7. ar 7AT 2.5 PAE 24 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 ars 2.0 
Lost workdays... 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - = a = = 
HI an vlacturin industries: 
eee age “ ms aaa 11.4 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 oF 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 Tie, 6.4 
Lost workday cases... 5.1 5.1 ma | 5.0 4.6 4.5 43 44 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.2 
LOSE WOKKOAYS: csccccssccsrasnpesedeesasene 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - - - - - - pe = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 
ee 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® a 
2 if Di 
insistry ane type Chcore 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994*| 1995 ‘| 1996 | 1997°| 1998*| 1999* | 2000 
- 
Nondurable goods: 
MOtalCASOS avcspacscesatessetcessvancasvceore seaney anmean coc ecerorsaacarecne setae 11.6 Vialeré iS 14.3; 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 Tf 
Lost workday cases........ 5.5 5.6 5.5, = 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 4, 
Lost WorkdayS......0.00:08+ 107.8} 116.9} 119.7} 121.8 - - =| = = = = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12 
Lost workday cases. 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 7.3 7 
BOSHWORKOAYSicrrexeccnccunacqontdnnarstrragtetertnrniesniamumnecceiertaes\ eas 174.7} 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 = = os = = - = 
T t 
ne a ee eens 8.7 Tal 6.4 6.0 5.8 5:3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 6 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.2 2.8 24 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 27; 3.4 2.2 3. 
Lost workdays. 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = al = = = me 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3 
Lost workdays.......... 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - = = _ = 
A el and other textile products: 
Total cases 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6 
Lost workday cases 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3 
NSE GRAYS casts. Sc a is mc xas sh cevi siasiabndea nase is aan rors sai Riven aaraoN tal 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - = - = - = = 
Paper and allied products: 
TORS a ee a ree Lee 124 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7A 7.0 6 
Lost workday cases. 5.8 §.5' 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 37 3.7 3.7 3 
Lost workdays. 132.9} 124.8] 122.7) 125.9 = - - - = = = 
Printing and publishing: 
Pokal caees: : 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 5 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 ait; 2.8 2.6 2 
Lost workdays. 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
NOLAN CASES enn awairs ants auneeoner aetewancesswasacaniavaarensgen| 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 67 5.5 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 4 
Lost workday cases. Peed 3.2 3.4 3.41 28 27 2.8 27 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.3 2 
Lost workdays...... “ro oe ee 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total CASES wo... eee 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 3 
Lost workday cases. 3.3 3. 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 1 
Lost workdayS............. oo 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - = - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases ...... 16.2 16.2 15:1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 5. 
Lost workdays. 147.2} 161.3} 150.9) 153.3 ~ - - - - ~ = 
Leather and leather products: 
TOLAR CASOS cose rare ct povessseett nxhaxeondaeeeesiceccatestepevexzeaxemneresee4 13.6 12. 12.5 12.1 12.4 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9 
Lost workday cases. nH 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 8.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 4.5 5.0 4 
LOSE WONKOAVS rrr sczeanccscrexssiesnnadtomersestentiiveniuacecencttretaccessGa) 130.4) 152.3} 140.8} 128.5 - - - - = = <I 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 94 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 TS 6 
Lost workday cases. 5.3 5.5 5.4 6A 5.4 &6 §.2 | 4.8 4.3 4.4 4 
Lost workdays 121.6 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - = = - = == 
Wholesale and retail trade 
OHI CAG OS r.seisssssyennsdenentownataenivipasts hail ene 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7S 6.8 67 6.5 6.1 § 
Lost workday cases... 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.7 2 
Lost workdays. 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - = “ wal = 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases ta 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 GE 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5 
Lost workday cases. 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3 
Lost workdays...... 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - =. a 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 8.1 8.1 ei 8.7 8.2 7.9 5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 5 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 27 2.5 2 
Lost workdays. 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - =- = -t = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.4 2.4 29 29 2.6 2.4 2.2 7 1.8 1 
Lost workday cases re 9 11 2 1.2 1.2 W1 1.0 9 9 5 8 
EOGSEWOMKGAVG. nirrareas caradsnissiritriicyinaunetucinitignaiammndioitn 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 ~ - - - wal = 
Total cases 5.5 6.0 6.2 71 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 6.2 49 4 
Lost workday cases. 5 2.5 2.4 2.2 2 
Lost workday: 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 
® Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 
® The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Event or exposure’ 


Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Transportation incidents.. 
Highway incident i 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment...............:.s+++4 
Movinglin:same ditection:-<0.c.-.<.<cscscscvcvevssssescvecenscneestsuesecosene 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.. = 
Moving) in Intersection. ©..25..2<<.ssssssesoreresssasesucayziccsoasessnscycensores 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment... 
Non collision incident..........cssssesssseeeseeseseseeees 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision.. 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident 
QVOMUIMN OG eraesretcassarssscstesontssseerebesecesenrssceseere 
AMGlaltitrrecsccswsnceerechasoanrss 
Worker struck by a vehicle.. 
Water vehicle 
Rail vehicle................... 


Assaults and violent acts...........sscsceceesee 
HHOMICId eS itrresccactesser ance sctccteccaverseeransctereee 
Shooting... 
Stabbing... 
Other, including bombing 35 
Self-inflicted INjUNIOSs --ccscesvsscvsevas sctucsessvevexascvexcceravesncsvsssvsvssasvescuss 


Contact with objects and equipment..............scsssecsssesessseeeeeeeees 
STUCKIDWOD|OCtioearescteentscarecsstarciscnsansracnssneussontcheressasensscarsecare | 
SMUCKIDYATAllING ODOC newcscecnassisasstvcacscsaretvasnenrececeatssnasavesaetins 
Struck by flying object... cine ce 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or [O81 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... svestavnvesateisesrs 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials........ccscccsssesesseeseend 


Fall from roof.. = 
Fall from scaffold, staging, Esevantnadecatacly ce cabnicstauncsesssuvecsrasexstcandies 
FEM On SONIC IOVGN 6c sscsenccssscsixcvacus tas vonexesvacenesaathsusvxdvuxetnceuanentineassr 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments 
Contact with electric CUFFENK. .......ccesceseceeeceesseereee 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 
Contact with temperature extremes........ 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or oalergenc ‘substances. 
Inhalation of substances... Bes Ren aoa cesnersvenvervenccat us cesassevanre 
OXYGENS CIONCYeacescrcscaccacssscxsecrenscncvssnusraceatsereeoarecremeesertr rete 
DOWNING ZSUDMOMSION Nace neencwanccce ccneacahsacccrearsanceccseoravenesnpscavsnst 
Fires and explosions 


Other events or exposures® 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 
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Fatalities 
1997-2001 20017 2002 
average a Number Number Percent 

6,036 §,915 5,524 100 
2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
697 727 635 11 
126 142 155 3 
254 257 202 4 
148 138 145 3 
300 297 326 6 
369 339 373 7 
300 273 312 6 
368 326 322 6 
202 158 164 3 
248 247 192 3 
382 383 356 6 
99 90 71 1 

68 62 64 1 
964 908 840 15 
709 643 609 11 
567 509 469 8 
64 58 58 1 

78 76 82 1 
221 230 199 4 
995 962 873 16 
562 553 506 9 
352 343 303 5 
58 60 38 1 
290 266 231 4 
156 144 110 2 
126 122 116 2 
737 810 714 13 
654 700 634 11 
111 123 126 2 
155 159 143 3 
91 91 87 2 

61 84 63 1 
529 499 538 10 
291 285 289 5 
134 124 122 2 
41 35 60 1 
106 96 98 2 
52 49 49 1 

89 83 90 2 

71 59 60 1 
197 188 165 3 
21 24 13 - 


Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 
terrorist attacks. 
* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

NoTe: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Notes on labor statistiCS 0... 26 
Comparative indicators 
ie Rabon market indicators ercrc:ssstuvtstscrssrrscesecectssassersbstereersd 38 
2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in 
compensation, prices, and ProductiVity ........seeeeseeee 39 
3. Alternative measures of wages and 
COMPCMSAUOM CHANGES, eve ee-eeesessesecricvavessveceneroteeseet esas 39 
Labor force data 

4, Employment status of the population, 

Seasonally Ad jUStCGW.c.s.2.cc.scsecsseessoscsvoressvcseeesuivevessesectetss 93 
5. Selected employment indicators, 

Seasonally ACUSCEC. x socvaccuccecosarespieccsusvoveussesterseesareces® 94 
6. Selected unemployment indicators, 

SCASOnially AC TUSLEC izcenserepesnecveneessnaccescrencersetartseedeeraaae a 95 
7. Duration of unemployment, 

Seasonialllivead [USCC aecacsccccsevssseeeewsusenocseenesereat tere steeceee re 95 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, 

SEASONAL ACIUSCE ee verestescenece cecrese caesar seaeace east ostad re 96 
9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, 

Seasonally AdjUStedi..<5..-.ccencesetesscsocste-eanccrsenaseatesrversenese 96 
10. Unemployment rates by States, 

Seasonally ad (usted sy--c-c-scessersecoe ete eee ercnteeee eee 97 
11. Employment of workers by States, 

SEASON AMY ACIUStE A He teccscccavsaeese ctxesrsstceasscacegeckaoder eeestee o7 
12. Employment of workers by industry, 

Seasonally, AGHUSCOAS: xs ccv-s.cessveveres.vsces¥sershateavasstiencessoeaane 98 
13. Average weekly hours by industry, 

SEASONAL y AC TUStEC se sec-ccezetdes vancestsnuesVesauesssesenccseen.snseteess 101 
14. Average hourly earnings by industry, 

BEASOn ally: AG JUSLE Cr eeect aecaecesvesstecvesverarsescsevereeererecoerserens 102 
15. Average hourly earnings by industry ..........csesesccereeeeeee 103 
16. Average weekly earnings by industry ............c:ccsscsseceseeees 104 
17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, 
SCASON ALY AC USHEC Feescys<snecccsethsscvorsncsess catvaonarevccrstatvcss 105 
18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, 

private ownership, by NAICS supersector ............:c0:000 Si" 
19. Annual data establishment, employment, and wages, 

covered under UI and UCFE, by ownership ...............008 54 
20. Annual data: Establishments, employment, 

and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State ........... 3D 
21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay of 

UI- and UCFE-covered workers, by largest counties ....... 56 
22. Annual data: Employment status of the population ........ 60 
23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry ................ 60 
24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings level, 

[ppg bool Mumia rrresircrmrrrc ttre e ners dk eye 61 
Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data 
25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, 

by occupation and industry QrOup........ccccscssesesseecesesees 62 
26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, 

by occupation and industry Qroup .......ccccccscsscsssssssesesees 64 
27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry ........ 65 
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Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data—continued 


28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, 


by bargaining status, region, and area SIZE .......-.-eeeeee0 66 
29. Participants in benefit plans, medium and large firms ...... 67 
30. Participants in benefits plans, small firms 

ANG FOVEMMENL .......ccsecsscceosersersrseassenscessesancnscersncsasneensonens 68 

31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more ........... 106 
Price data 
32. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average, by expenditure 

category and commodity and service groups ..........s++++ 107 
33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and 

local data, alll EMS :.c0... ccccedsnsososneconeqnasceaunarsexenencuceeeeeeeae 110 
34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, all items 

ANG. MAjOF QIOUPS: secinsupsacnsascsanndecucongeeconshceseeeenOeeneeeeees 74 
35. Producer Price Indexes by stage of processing ..............++ 111 
36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major 

INGUSTLY  QPOUPS coca cecsnesuavassenicnnascauenwecuedeasseacseet eee 112 
37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes 

by ‘Stage OF Proce SSI ....5c5s5<-ccaceqeqnoonececseeee auccereseeretes Ta 
38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International 

"Trade Classification i.c.<.cccecnstesaesocecee sce a ceeeeeeee eee 113 
39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International 

‘Trade: Classificatione. .....cctes.csstdeascessateneesenstee eecetee tes 114 
40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category .............+ 115 
41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category ................ 115 
42. U.S.international price indexes for selected 

Cate POrles Of SELWICES cis ccncserstecsusscenanceneccareecees Seette eee 79 


Productivity data 


43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 

and unit costs, data seasonally adjusted ............cccseee 80 
44, Annual indexes of multifactor productivity ............csce000 81 
45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 


UNIEt .COStS, ANG DEICES. ...ccsuccsmaviown eenegeecticnnne eee 82 
46. Annual indexes of output per hour for select 

IDDUSEETOS vise sativnssia vinnsandareegnvenennddenien ceseee eee ae 83 
International comparisons data 
47. Unemployment rates in nine countries, 

data seasonally adfusted «ois csicusisnossecacedovovssadeeeeeeeen 86 
48. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian 

working-age population, 10 Countries ...........sccsssseeseees 87 
49. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, 

12. COUMITIOS:.. sceutrissengietiententticnepeleee abe aee 88 
Injury and illness data 
50. Annual data: Occupational injury and illness 

INCIGSTGS FAURE: cacsssvoviciwereniiad caccsagoe eee eee eee 89 
51. Fatal occupational injuries by event 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status Annual average 2002 2003 
2001 2002 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. _|_ Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
TOTAL | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
4 population’ Frere: RRR Ren a 215,092 | 217,570 | 218,340 | 218,548 | 218,741 | 219,897 | 220,114 | 220,317 | 220,540 220,768 | 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 | 221,779 | 222,039 
Civilian labor force. --| 143,734 | 144,863 | 145,393 | 145,180 | 145,150 | 145,838 | 145,857 | 145,793 146,473 | 146,485 | 147,096 | 146,540 | 146,530 | 146,545 | 146,793 
Participation rate......... 66.8 66.6 66.6 66.4 66.4 66.3 66.3 66.2 66.4 66.4 66.6 66.2 66.2 66.1 66.1 
Employed.........csessscseeee 136,933 | 136,485 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 | 137,687 | 137,487 | 137,738 | 137,478 | 137,625 | 137,573 | 138,014 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.............| 63.7 62.7 62.7 62.5 62.4 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.4 62.3 62.3 62.1 62.1 62.0 62.2 
Unemployed.......... .| 6,801 8,378 8,405 8,637 8,711 8,302 8,450 8,445 8,786 8,998 9,358 9,062 8,905 8,973 8,779 
Unemployment rate.... 47 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.4 6.0 
Not in the labor force........ 71,359 72,707 72,947 73,369 73,591 74,059 74,257 74,524 74,067 74,283 73,918 74,712 74,977 75,234 75,246 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! oo. ceecs..- ..| 95,181 | 96,439 | 96,860} 97,022 | 97,139 | 97,635] 97,762| 97,869] 97,979] 98,083} 98,196} 98,304] 98,434] 98568] 98,696 
Civilian labor force.... -| 72,816 | 73,630 | 73,883 | 73,770| 73,744| 73,993] 74,254] 74,236] 74,571| 74,506] 74,692] 74,581| 74,561 | 74,905| 74,860 
Participation rate 76.5 76.3 76.3 76.0 75.9 75.8 76.0 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.1 75.9 TASTTL 76.0 75.8 


Emiployediiica cesses. 69,776 | 69,734] 69,921 69,617 | 69,600} 69,967 | 70,293} 70,293} 70,364} 70,144] 70,130} 70,193} 70,203] 70,610] 70,665 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio”.............] 73.3 72.3 72.2 71.8 71.6 71.7 71.9 71.8 71.8 71.5 71.4 71.4 71.3 71.6 71.6 

Unemployed..........:ce 3,040 3,896 3,962 4,153 4,145 4,026 3,962 3,944 4,207 4,362 4,562 4,388 4,357 4,295 4,195 

Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 §.3 5.6 IsKe 6.1 5.9 5.8 6.7 5.6 

Not in the labor force.......| 22,365 | 22,809) 22,977] 23,252] 23,394] 23,642 | 23,508] 23,632] 23,408] 23,577| 23,504) 23,724) 23,873| 23,662] 23,837 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ aren Ae Ne 103,983 | 105,136 | 105,509 | 105,594 | 105,678 | 106,235 | 106,322 | 106,411 | 106,510 | 106,613 | 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 | 107,080 | 107,197 
Civilian labor force.... ..| 63,016 63,648 63,975 63,921 64,036 64,479 64,310 64,477 64,677 64,733 65,148 64,819 64,831 64,554 64,904 
Participation rate......... 60.6 60.5 60.6 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 61.0 60.7 60.6 60.3 60.5 
Employed ::ipicscescces-eeckease 60,417 | 60,420) 60,668} 60,697| 60,676} 61,443} 61,073| 61,227| 61,401 61,436 | 61,753 61,462} 61,470] 61,120] 61,519 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’. o 58.1 57.5 S75 57.5 57.4 57.8 57.4 57.5 57.6 57.6 §7.9 57:5 57.5, oY Gn 57.4 
Unemployed.......... ae 2,599 3,228 3,308 3,224 3,360 3,035 3237, 3,250 3,276 3,297 3,395 eecoy f 3,361 3,434 3,384 
Unemployment rate.... 41 5.1 52 5.0 52 47 5.0 5.0 5.1 oh §.2 §.2 5.2 5.3 5.2 
Not in the labor force.......| 40,967 41,488 41,533 41,673 41,642 41,757 42,013 41,933 41,834 41,880 41,576 42,020 42,126 42,526 42,294 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Pathe CORE EA 15,929} 15,994] 15,971 15,933 | 15,925} 16,027| 16,030] 16,038] 16,051 16,072 | 16,095} 16,109| 16,116] 16,131 16,145 
Civilian labor force.... dee 902. 7,585 7,535 7,489 7,369 7,366 7,293 7,079 7,226 7,246 7,256 7,140 7,139 7,086 7,030 
Participation rate......... 49.6 47.4 47.2 47.0 46.3 46.0 45.5 44.4 45.0 45.1 45.1 44.3 44.3 43.9 43.5 
EMplOV OC taescreseececscrsarsd 6,740 6,332 6,400 6,228 6,164 6,125 6,042 5,829 5,923 5,907 5,855 5,823 §,952 5,842 5,830 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’.............. 42.3 39.6 40.1 39.1 38.7 38.2 37.7 36.3 36.9 36.8 36.4 36.1 36.9 36.2 36.1 
Unemployed 1,162 1,253 1,135 1,261 1,206 1,241 1,251 1,251 1,303 1,339 1,401 1,917 1,187 1,243 1,200 
Unemployment rate.... 14.7 16.5 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 ire ieee 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 16.4 17.5 Tal 
Not in the labor force.......! 8,027 8,409 8,436 8,444 8,555 8,661 8,736 8,959 8,825 8,826 8,839 8,969 8,977 9,046 9,115 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Hie. aed ae 178,111 | 179,783 | 180,306 | 180,450 | 180,580 | 180,460 | 180,599 | 180,728 | 180,873 | 181,021 | 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 | 181,696 | 181,871 


119,399 | 120,150 | 120,479 | 120,345 | 120,093 | 120,084 | 120,166 | 120,200 | 120,575 | 120,420 | 120,881 | 120,623 | 120,669 | 120,307 | 120,722 
67.0 66.8 66.8 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.7 66.5 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 


Civilian labor force.... 
Participation rate 


EIN OV OC evevecccsesassesscread 114,430 | 114,013 | 114,294 | 114,128 | 113,910 | 113,995 | 114,135 | 114,089 | 114,286 | 113,882 | 114,203 | 114,044 | 114,141 | 113,934 | 114,567 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.2 63.4 63.4 63.2 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.1 63.2 62.9 63.0 62.9 62.9 62.7 63.0 
Unemployed .| 4,969 6,137 6,184 6,218 6,184 6,089 6,031 6,111 6,289 6,539 6,678 6,580 6,528 6,373 6,155 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.1 ie | 52 §.1 5.1 5.0 oat 52 5.4 5.5 55 5.4 53 5.1 
Not in the labor force....... 58,713 | 59,633} 59,828] 60,104} 60,487) 60,376| 60,432) 60,528) 60,298) 60,601) 60,303} 60,717} 60,843} 61,389) 61,149 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ees ot 25,138 | 25,578| 25,717| 25,751 | 25,784| 25,484| 25,519] 25,552 | 25,587| 25,624| 25,664| 25,702| 25,742) 25,784| 25,825 
Civilian labor force...........-.4 16,421 16,565 | 16,682} 16,540| 16,706} 16,374| 16,395] 16,296; 16,521 16,618 | 16,717| 16,540] 16,579| 16,724] 16,572 
Participation rate......... 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.2 64.8 64.3 64.2 63.8 64.6 64.9 65.1 64.4 64.4 64.9 64.2 
Employed iacscsseavacereseaseee 15,006 | 14,872} 15,027| 14,754} 14,827) 14,684] 14,669] 14,641 14,723 | 14,819] 14,746] 14,697| 14,769] 14,835] 14,658 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 59.7 58.1 58.4 5r3 §7.5 57.6 57.5 57.3 57.5 57.8 §7.5 57.2 57.4 57.6 56.8 
Unemployed... 1,416 1,693 1,656 1,786 1,879 1,690 1,726 1,655 1,797 1,799 1,971 1,842 1,810 1,871 1,913 
Unemployment rate.... 8.6 10.2 9:9 10.8 11.2 10.3 10.5 10.2 10.9 10.8 11.8 114 10.9 11.2 11.5 


Not in the labor force....... L 8,717 9,013 9,034 9,211 9,078 9,110 | 9,124 9,256 | 9,066 9,007 8,947 9,162 9,163 9,060 9,254 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Labor Force Data 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Employment status - =a ee wa ae 
| 2001 2002 Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DOOUlatOn ue 24,942 | 25,963 | 26,272] 26,355 | 26,436] 26,994 28| 27,191| 27,291 | 27,391| 27,494 | 27,597| 27,701] 27,808} 27,913 | 
Civilian labor force.. 17,328 | 17,943] 18,049] 18,169] 18,134] 18,614] 18,658| 18,614] 18,836) 18,811] 18,856/ 18,750| 18,829) 18,859) 18,915 | 
Participation rate. 69.5 69.1 68.7 68.9 68.6 69.0 68.9 68.5 69.0 68.7 68.6 67.9 68.0 67.8 67.8 
Employed............ 16,190 | 16,590| 16,637] 16,755 | 16,708] 17,155| 17,223} 17,215| 17,428| 17,264) 17,271| 17,206) 17,370) 17,448) 17,546 © 
64.9 63.9 63.3 63.6 63.2 63.5 63.6 63.3 63.9 63.0 62.8 62.3 62.7 62.7 62.9 
Unemployed...) 1,138 1,353 1,412 1,414 1,425 1,459 1,436 1,399 1,408 1,548 1,586 1,544 1,460 1,411 1,369 
Unemployment rate.... 6.6 TAS) 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 rere 75 75 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.8 7.5 7.2 
Not in the labor force.......... 7,614 8,020 8,223 8,188 8,303 8,380 8,436 8,577 8,455 8,580 8,638 8,847 8,872 8,949 8,998 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 

° Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. 


NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories —— 
2001 2002 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. 
+ T = T 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,933 | 136,485 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 | 137,687 | 137,487 | 137,739 | 137,628 | 137,625 | 137,573 
MMi scicssnavevsercevensspeassavvcavsevors 73,196 | 72,903] 73,151 | 72,773] 72,690) 72,994] 73,249] 73,064} 73,182} 72,981] 73,071) 73,043] 73,195| 73,475 
WOMEN sass erasttzess Marites’ 63,737 | 63,582 | 63,837 | 63,769 | 63,749} 64,542 | 64,159) 64,284| 64,505| 64,506 | 64,667/| 64.435| 64,430] 64,098 
Married men, spouse 
PIGSON i ccatesavrcesrretpisenstenvaens 44,007 | 44,116} 44,245) 44,093 | 44,005} 44,401 | 44,587) 44,415 | 44,552| 44,542| 44,371] 44,739| 44,620] 44,522 
Married women, spouse 
PIOSOM i eienncosncsoisutoacapasw sons 34,153) 34,153 | 34,322 | 34,264 | 34,189 | 34,525 | 34,620 | 34,569 | 34,685 | 34,443] 34,600] 34612) 34,655| 34,562" 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONG. Nesvivstaayeverarersase 3,715 4,213 4,343 4,329 4,273 4,643 4,807 4,696 4,840 4,592 4,499 4,649 4,449 4,975 
Slack work or business ; ° 
GCONGIHONS co etiatnetascendt 2,396 2,788 2,888 2,855 2,893 3,027 3,152 3,123 3,221 3,058 3,153 3,112 3,017 3,203 
Could only find part-time : ; ; 
WO ica reesctuatoceanccnenscs 1,006 1,124 1,133 1,159 1,110 1,297 1,275 1,192 1,266 1,265 1,257 1,304 1,186 1,365 
Part time for noneconomic : i j 
FOASON Sinvenecccenvsnentpcccads 18,790 18,843 | 18,685 |) 18,727] 18555] 19,314] 18,421 18,888 | 18,886 | 19,083) 19,548] 19,027] 19,564] 18,993 
Nonagricultural industries: ’ 
Part time for economic 
KOASONS i ccdees ivcsvexentcrnenta | 3,627 4,119 4,274 4,272 4,219 4,496 4,675 4,587 4,728 4,478 4 
Slack work or business / pete og bis << 
CONGHONS iecsccscsersveendvenrd 2,340 2,726 2,857 2,816 2,854 2,947 3,062 3,048 3,140 3,003 
Could only find part-time é oy wih! pia ae 
WOM Kisereisrnccarececsncvarnes 997 1,114 1,122 1,158 1,097 1,267 1,257 1,178 1,258 1,234 
barricns Enero ane , 5 123. 1,237 1,276 1,179 1,367 
IGASONS cicccepetennccscrenceel | 10)446 18,487 | 18,347] 18,361 18,197 | 18,984 | 18,134} 18,529] 18,503] 18,664] 19,184] 18610| 19,142) 18619 


1 hay} j " ‘ ‘ 
Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


. Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories ==; Sar 
2001 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years and OldeP.........ccceceeseeeees 47 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.0 57. 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 14.7 16.5 151 16.8 16.4 16.8 UTA 17.7 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 16.6 17.5 17.1 
Men, 20 years and older.... 4.2 6.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 he 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.7 5.6 
Women, 20 years and older............000++ 44 5.1 5.2 5.0 5.2 47 5.0 5.0 5.4 51 §.2 §.2 5.2 5.3 §.2 
Whitestotal feu ateees.smeerescta: 4.2 5.1 5.1 5:2 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 52 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.............4! 12.7 14.5 13.9 14.5 13.8 15.2 15.5 15.6 15.4 15.3 16.5 15.8 15.0 15.2 14.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 13.9 15.9 14.7 15.8 14.9 16.2 17.3 18.0 VATA 17.0 17.8 18.2 16.0 17.9 15.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 11.4 13.1 13.1 13.0 12.7 14.2 13.7 13.1 13.2 13.7 15.2 13.4 14.0 12.4 12.5 
Men, 20 years and older...... 3.7 47 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.6 4.7 5.0 5.2 5.4 5.4 §.3 4.9 48 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 3.6 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.1 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.6 4.4 
Black or African American, total’. 8.6 10.2 99] 108] 112] 103] 105] 102] 109] 108] 11.8] 11.4) 109] 11.2] 11.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 29.0 29.8) 23.9] 30.5] 33.2) 30.4] 30.2) 33.4) 33.1 $7.0} 39.3] 36:0] 30.0'|) $2.8) 37.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years............. 30.4 31.3 24.9 30.0 34.5 33.2 38.1 45.2 37.7 43.1 36.5 37.7 27.4 34.2 40.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years........ 27.5 28.3 | 22:7)) 31.0) 32:4 S80) 22:2) 2a 29.3} 32.0] 41.7] 345) 324] 31.6) 33.6 
Men, 20 years and older...... 8.0 9.5 9.9 10.6 10.5 10.3 10.1 9.3 10.4 11.2 11.3 10.2 10.4 11.2 10.5 
Women, 20 years and oldet.............. 7.0 8.8 8.5 9.0 9:7 8.4 9.0 8.7 9.2 8.0 9.7 9.7 9.7 941 10.0 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ 6.6 7.5 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 Mel 7.5 7.5 8.2 8.4 8.2 7.8 7.5 7.2 
Married men, spouse present.. ark 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.9 4.4 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.8 
Married women, spouse present. 3.1 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.7 
Full-time WorkerS........:.cseeee 47 5.9 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.1 
Part-time WOrkKEIS..........scseceseecsseeessenssnes 5.1 §.2 §.2 5.1 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.6 5.9 5.5 5.3 5.8 5.5 
Educational attainment® 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 Tee 8.4 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.2 9.2 OFF 8.7 9.4 8.6 8.9 
High school graduates, no college”.......... 4.2 5:3 4.9 5.3 5.3 51 5.4 5.5 5.7 5.5 5.8 5.4 5.4 5.3 55 
Some college or associate degree.. 3.3 4.5 4.7 4.8 5.0 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.7 48 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.8 4.8 
Bachelor's degree and higher’................ 2.3 2.9 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.0 
' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; |3 Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
selected more than one race group are not dea’ Prior to 2008, |4 Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 
reported more than one race were included in the group they iden 
dieses NOTE: Beginning in J 2003, data reflect revised lation controls used in th 
: r 
? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. Poe ete se Ba aa de evn 0 2 epee eS 
household survey. 
7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Weeks of Annual average 2002 2003 
unemployment 2001 2002 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. 
+ —— —- + —+ 
Less than 5 weeks 2,853 2,893 | 2,797] 2,912] 2,860] 2,772] 2,749) 2,780] 2,814] 3,056} 3,009} 3,009] 2,727| 2,739| 2,731 
5 to 14 weeks......... 2,196 2,580 2,515 2,532 2,547 | 2,577] 2,565] 2,473| 2,630 2,605 | 2,936) 2,699] 2,595) 2,783] 2,577 
15 WEEKS AN OVET........cecceeeeeeeeeeeees 1,752 2,904 3,099 3,143 3,296 | 3,140 3,155 3,104 | 3,294] 3,250 3,572 3,592 3,572 3,524 | 3,463 
95 10,26 WECKS crsccnscreccrarccrccusnasond 951 1,369 1,374 1,317 1,392 1,457 1,281 1,316 1,392 1,321 1,536 1,633 1,637 1,421 1,444 
27 WEEKS ANd OVET.......0secseeceeeeeee 801 1,535 | 1,724] 1,826] 1,904] 1,683] 1,874] 1,788] 1,903] 1,930) 2,036] 1,959) 1,935) 2,102] 2,020 
Mean duration, in weekS.............-+ 13.1 16.6 17.6 17.9 18.4 18.4 18.6 18.0 19.6 19.2 19.8 19.3 19.0 19.7 19.1 
Median duration, in weeks. 6.8 9.1 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


) 
Reason for Annual average 2002 2003 | 
unemployment | 2001 2002 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | 
S| 
: | 
Jobilosers ee er eee rieatl 3,476 4,607 | 4,828| 4,833] 4,863) 4,583) 4,756) 4,613 4,765 5,074 | 5,010 4,951 4,942 5,014} 4,936 | 
On temporary layoff.........eeceseeeees 1,067 1,124 1,098 1,069 1,110 1,080 1,142 1,157 1,101 1,226 1,199 1,198 1,080 1,108 1,097 | 
Not on temporary layoff.. 2,409 3,483 | 3,729] 3,764] 3,753) 3,503] 3,614) 3,456] 3,664/ 3,848| 3,811 3,753 | 3,852} 3,905] 3,838 
JOD ICAVETS.....ceceeseeeeeees na 835 866 850 834 862 825 772 794 829 772 893 792 847 847 783 | 
FROG QING iinnecsvssevevaasixcvesvassccececsseny 2,031 2,368 2,386 | 2,394] 2,462 2,331 2,395 2,391 2,558 2,499 2,687 | 2,529] 2,540 2,408 | 2,544 | 
NOW ONtANS ss accnncscensicideesoinicncered 459 536 494 586 534 616 579 626 642 634 648 670 628 700 655 . 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ .....eeseseeseeee- 51.1 55.0 56.4 55.9 55.8 54.9 55.9 54.8 54.2 56.5 54.2 55.4 55.6 55.9 55cm | 
On temporary layoff... a 15.7 13.4 12.8 12.4 12.7 12.9 13.4 13.7 12.5 13.7 13.0 13.4 12.1 12.4 123. | 
Not on temporary layoff.. | 35.4 41.6 43.6 43.5 43.0 41.9 42.5 41.0 41.7 42.9 41.3 42.0 43.4 43.5 43.0 | 
Job leavers... 12.3 10.3 9.9 9.6 9.9 9.9 9.1 9.4 9.4 8.6 9.7 8.9 8.8 9.4 88 
Reentrants... | 29.9 28.3 27.9 27.7 28.2 27.9 28.2 28.4 29.1 27.8 29.1 28.3 28.6 26.9 28.5 
INOW GIANNIS. cc cccussccacrecersesuacrate need 6.8 6.4 5.8 6.8 6.1 7.4 6.8 74 7.3 | 7.0 7.5 7A 7.8 7.3 : 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Lob losers uae ene 2.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 
Job leavers... tees 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 6 5 6 5 5 6 5 
Reentrants... ae 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.6 ta 1.6 1.6 1.6 Le 1.7 1.8 a a 1.7 1.6 1.7 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted | 
[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Sex and age a nee : | 
2001 2002 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. — 
i 7 
Total, 16 years and older............0 4.7 5.8 5.8 §.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 | 
WG10/ 24 VOANS i. css cssveisccecesugervessers! 10.6 12.0 11.8 12.2 11.9 11.8 11.9 11.7 N27 13.1 13.5 13.0 12.3 13.0 12.3 | 
TG$0 1S VOAISs es cctssscarscssvenscrsen 14.7 16.5 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 17.1 17.7 18.0 18.5 19.3 18.4 16.6 17.5 174 | 
16 to 17 years.. " WZ2 18.8 16.2 19.4 17.6 18.3 17.9 16.7 18.7 18.5 21.6 20.8 18.7 19.4 20.9 
DE TO TS VSR S sisson cuasepsnccssasy 13.1 16.1 14.3 15.3 15.5 15.9 15.9 17.7 17.8 19.0 17.9 171 15.9 16.1 14.9 : 
20 tO 24 YOAMS.....cesccccseereeseeeeees 8.3 9.7 10.1 9.8 9.7 9.3 9.3 8.9 10.1 10.5 10.7 10.3 10.3 10.9 10.0 | 
25 years and older. d 3,7 4.6 4.7 4.8 48 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.9 | 
25 tO 54 YOAIS..ccscecsesrssccsseseses 3.8 48 4.9 5.1 5.0 47 4.9 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 : 
55 years and Olde’... 3.0 3.8 3.9 3.7 4.2 41 3.8 3.8 4.2 45 4.6 4.3 44 3.9 Size | 
Men, 16 years and older.............0+ 4.8 5.9 6.9 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.6 6.4 6.4 6.2 
16 to 24 years......... 7 11.4 12.8 12.3 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.5 12.4 13.8 14.3 14.3 14.5 12.7 14.4 13.2 
16 to 19 years... : 16.0 18.1 16.0 18.0 17.5 18.2 19.5 20.8 20.6 20.8 20.1 20.9 16.9 20.0 18.7 
16 to 17 years 19.1 21.1 17.2 21.2 18.5 19.3 19.1 18.0 21.4 21.5 23.8 22.8 20.7 22.6 20.3 
18 to 19 years 14.0 16.4 15.2 16.1 16.7 17.6 19.3 21.5 20.1 20.9 AT 19.5 15.3 18.3 17.8 
20 tO 24 YOAIS.....sessesvesesserseers 9.0 10.2 10.4 10.2 10.2 9.7 9.2 8.7 10.7 11.4 TH 11.7 10.8 11.9 10.7 
25 years and older.. , 3.6 4.7 4.8 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.1 §.2 5.5 §.2 5.3 5.0 5.0 
25 tO 54 YOaMS....csscesescesereee 3.7 4.8 4.9 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.3 5.5 §.3 5.5 §.2 5.3 
55 years and ONde?.......00000 3.2 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.4 4.2 43 4.6 48 5.5 46 4.4 4.2 3.9 
Women, 16 years and older........... 4.7 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.8 5.3 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.7 
16 to 24 YeaIS.....eceseeee 9.6 1144 11.3 11.5 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.0 11.5 11.8 12.5 11.3 12.0 11.5 113 
16 to 19 years... F 13.4 14.9 14.1 15.6 15.2 15.5 14.8 14.6 15.5 16.2 18.5 16.0 16.4 16.1 15.4 
re i years... 15.2 16.6 15.2 17.4 16.6 17.3 16.8 16.5 16.2 15.8 19.5 18.9 16.7 16.3 21.5 
years... 12.2 13.8 13.3 14.4 14.2 14.1 12.3 i. 
wacie te = 13.7 16.5 17.1 18.0 14.5 16.6 13.7 12.0 
25 years and older.. : 3.7 
25 10.84 YOQIS.cccccsecsssaceseseve 3.9 
55 years and older’............ a7 
' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. ' | 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
State State 
2002 | 2003" | 2003° || 2002 | 2003° | 2003° 

Pla ania itn: cot teeaes asec vosteeevescncssvei caer §.9 5.7 5.5}| Missouri 5.5 5.6 5.5 
Alaska.. 8.2 7.9 Gt MOMEAN As cae cxacccvessaaccceecsce-sseseke peotec teresa 45 47 49 
Arizona... 6.2 6.0 5.6|/ Nebraska. 3.6 3.8 4.0 
IAIKANISAS ixwcrtentectrsthe sca eaten ae comet te 5.5 5.4 6.0|| Nevada... 5.0 5.2 5.3 
Californias cence so saccceests- cons eee 6.7 6.7 6.5|| New: Hampshire...........cccscsscsssceesssecceeseees | 48 44 45 
Gol Or ado erecce cn cecsvacccecssmcsursnscerassostcossca 5.8 5.7 5:6) || NOW: JOrSCY.cce-ss-<-c-cscsssecrecccesessnecsantuvovactcss 6.0 5.9 5.8 
Connecticut. 45 5.0 5.0|| New Mexico. 53 5.5 6.1 6.1 
DelaWar ee rirec.ccensadsvevaserossscincasasteserentsecss 4.3 4.6 6.0 6.2 6.4 
Districtof Gollimb iat ctccccececrqccverecesnepaxrcd 6.3 “3 6.6 6.5 6.4 
ElOri al reserttatanenetccsnnecctsceeanss-nrecsesceessareaneshy 5.4 5.4 4.2 3.7 3.7 
Gieorglal oe te tern scence Pee. cmueayeneeees 5.2 4.6 5.6 5.8 5.8 
Hawaii.. 4.0 4.3 45 5.4 §.1 
5.8 5.6 7.2 8.0 8.0 

6.7 6.8 -1|| Pennsylvania... = 5.7, 52 5.3 

5a 5.2 5.21) Rhode Island .f2 2. 2 ....ccceqeccosascccneveueease 5.3 Sis) 45 

4.2 46 4.6}) South) Carolinas sc... .ssccsscecsesecsscsscosseveccsd 5.9 6.2 6.4 

§.2 47 A-8\\) Soutin Dakotas carencccctcnceecsncceee ses eetrceeceevse 2.9 3.4 3.5 

5.4 5.8 5:91]! TOMMCSSCO Sencar necscoysinancernessscxexemerekeecnos 49 5.1 5.4 

6.1 7.2 6.1|| Texas.... a 6.4 6.6 6.6 

4.4 4.9 5.0] Utah. scccsscccecacsevscveaacesuussancusssaduasaceneseacy 6.2 5.1 5.1 

Maryland sccrserecccnsxacacsessetreee ce sqcreaeete 4.3 4.2 ARON UM OTTOON ceccrcerenrerssnssucaneetetees suceeeeeerneee nad 3.7 3.9 4.3 
Massachusetts ES 5.8 5.7|| Virginia.. 3.9 3.7 3.7 
MICHIGAN. foe sateswecarsconcreev-veevoxerc roa 6.1 7.4 7.5|| Washington. 45 7.6 76 
MiIRMOSO ta: :.cAsseersnctassencsppettenssscuscvecsesscs 4.3 4.4 AiG || WOSEVINQINIALa.cocecssexcrncecncseteccsenassnecterssyps-d 6.6 5.8 
MISSISSIPDP is c--recvesesves-ceccceeceveeesecesesesects 6.7 6.3 1:4 ll NVISCONSIN crasesscctscsuacesntantadtevan saneetersentes = 5.7 
WYOMING svete cencacgccrenecettconenscecunsnurpennetesnpened 4.0 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Sept. ; . E 
ae p Aug Sept Sits Sept. Aug Sept. 

| 2002 2003" | 2003° 2002 2003’ | 2003° 
Alabama atssseertaraiemoranreeesee-|ie 2: 0977449 2d 4d 590 | 2) 48.520 | I MISSOUM eaeecceteeacaceecttneecea teen = see 2,979,997] 2,978,886] 2,978,128 
ALASKA e cane cas icasco-oueucaacnieevessacitics 3245720), 345,126 en 347.6451, Montana cesenc ne eceen eee cee 463,611] 479,625) 480,669 
ASiZOMa ace especercerteer eases stores lie 2,600,431) 2:685,07.5| 2:608/293) || Nebraskatesacecscncosates ee 959,835} 985,491) 988,892 
Arkansas... .| 1,295,959} 1,304,185] 1,311,454]! Nevada .| 1,120,954} 1,111,265] 1,107,736 
Callifornia.........cessssscsesseeeeeeseeee| 17,422,261] 17,569,636] 17,588,557 || New Hampshire...........s-csecsessseees 708,730} 717,810] 720,373 
GONOVAGO ieee pencchnccavechanstopeaccat sane 2,445,706| 2,483,191) 2,481,887/)| New Jersey..........-.:scsssccseeeneeeeee 4,370,939] 4,430,853] 4,434,768 
Gonnecicut,..< ore ees 1,778,223) 1,781,786] 1,778,137]| New MeXico...........-sssscseeeceeeneeese] 880,265} 899,667) 900,403 
Delawal@cccccciecccccrcceccsccese--| 4215706] 419,923] 421703 9,401,072] 9,377,292] 9,395,575 
District of Columbia...........-.+-++4 302,438] 310,533] 310,752 4,155,030} 4,152,243) 4,185,074 
Florida tere cen. ee earns 8,087,043] 8,070,662) 8,111,562 346,381] 352,974) 353,982 
(GEOL gia ices ssnenttecthecosss=c2seee: 4,309,184] 4,391,876] 4,400,383 5,810,730] 5,864,933] 5,865,019 
Hawallta..tteten coats 581,651]  607,645| 607,758 1,693,018] 1,709,321] 1,714,264 
Idaho .| 682,482] 685,458} 686,282 1,832,589] 1,834,518] 1,809,800 
MNOS cesatectcecccescstan Pe cessaaecnst ss 6,357,931] 6,435,531] 6,449,085 6,299,196] 6,187,235] 6,163,319 
Indianamemtecsen terete ete S31 60;450)) 622771531) 13:205.1 53 559,784} 569,929) 568,354 
1,677,089] 1,623,533} 1,621,539|| South Carolina..........c:sss-seesseee 1,974,735] 2,020,722] 2,029,111 
1,420,756| 1,476,496] 1,480,255]| South Dakota... 422,848) 423,165} 423,807 
1,960,202) 1,987,942] 1,998,651|| Tennessee... ..| 2,932,171} 2,896,552} 2,905,241 
1,998,034] 2,028,405] 2,047,050]| Texas. ..| 10,781,758] 11,045,444] 11,052,287 
685,986] 693,947] 700,687] Utal............ssesscessseeseeseeseeeeeees | 1,180,714] 1,217,685] 1,223,610 
Marylanidcteprarest-.csaeeeeiges aerate 2,901,603} 2,917,216] 2,918,238 349,826] 353,660} 353,126 
Massachusetts. | 3,505,496] 3,456,477) 3,456,467/| Virginia... ..| 3,737,028] 3,785,957] 3,799,926 
Michigan ances sscseceretecnrstee cst 4,967,754| 5,097,494) 5,113,567|| Washington...........-sssssesseeseeeees 3,118,965} 3,111,189] 3,111,728 
Minnesota 2,915,546| 2,926,594) 2,925,954)| West Virginia..............sessesseesee 798,918] 806,190) 801,045 
Mississippiivacaceascrccesccsccpversex 200-2 1,292,434] 1,321,006] 1,316,202]| Wisconsin... ..| 3,020,304] 3,100,793] 3,106,534 
WYOMINg encteecse sores coco 269,635} 275,692} 276,607 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


2002 2003 


Industry 
Nov. | Dec. | Jan. [ Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept? Oct? 
TOTAL NONFARM.............-- 131,826 130,408] 130,409] 130,198] 130,356/ 130,235] 130,084] 130,062] 129,986] 129,903) 129,846] 129,881 130,006) 130,132 
TOTAL PRIVATE..........-----------| 110,707] 108,886] 108,864) 108,869] 108,642} 108,780] 108,647| 108,537] 108,536] 108,502) 108,427) 108,388) 108.411) 108,528} 108,644 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............-- 23,873) 22,619] 22,435} 22,409] 22,323| 22,288] 22,191] 22,159] 22,119] 22,098} 22,061) 22,001) 21,982) 21,969) 21,952 
Natural resources and 


Ry 73.5 69.1 66.7 67.6 67.9 67.1 66.6 64.6 64.3 64.8 65.7 64.0 63.6 63.5 64.1 
becocoesencceceeeces 532.5 511.9 505.7 505.0 503.6 500.5 $02.1 500.4 499.8 501.4 502.8 502.1 501.1 500.1 500.5 
Buiseoneet 123.7 122.5 121.5 122.0 121.6 122.1 121.8 122.9 124.4 125.2 125.7 125.3 125.0 125.5 126.0 

Minina, except oil and aas' ee. 218.7 212.1 209.7 209.3 208.1 206.9 206.3 206.9 207.5 208.2 208.9 209.6 209.1 207.4 207.6 
Coal Mining........--.------s0--++ 74.3 74.9 73.6 73.8 73.3 72.2 723 72.3 72.7 72.6 73.2 73.7 72.9 71.4 115 
Support activities for mining... 190.1 177.2 174.5 173.7 173.9 171.5 174.0 170.6 167.9 168.0 168.2 167.2 167.0 167.2 167.0 
Construction............-.-—..__.. 6,826 6,732 6,720 6,745 6,731 6,738 6,700 6,720 6,760 6,786 6,800 6,804 6,825 6,841 6,847 
Construction of buildings......... 1,588.9} 1,583.9} 1,588.0) 1,602.9) 1,595.3] 1,597.7| 1,594.4) 1,605.6] 1,615.8) 1,615.0} 1,609.7} 1,606.7) 1,610.9) 1,620.3) 1,621.5 
Heavy and civil engineering... 953.0 929.9 918.1 915.2 915.3 916.8 912.5 895.0 898.4 902.8 905.8 910.8 913.9 915.8 912.8 
Speciality trade contractors..... 4,283.9] 4,217.9] 4,214.2} 4,226.4] 4,220.7] 4,223.8} 4,193.2) 4,219.5} 4,245.5| 4,267.8) 4,284.1) 4,286.3) 4,300.3) 4,305.3) 4,313.3 


Manufacturing..............----------0-= 16,441} 15,306] 15,143] 15,091) 15,020} 14,982) 14,922) 14,874) 14,795) 14,746] 14,692) 14,631) 14,592) 14,564| 14,540 
Production workers........------ 11.677| 10,799] 10,685} 10,648} 10,595] 10,564) 10,516) 10,447) 10,379) 10,342) 10,299) 10,257) 10,229) 10,198) 10,176 
Durable goods...............---.-.-.-- 10,335 9,517 9,400 9,362 9,316 9,282 9,236 9,203 9,147 9,114 9,081 9,034 9,018 9,000 8,990 
Production workers........-----. 7,163 6,551 6,474 6,447 6,417 6,392 6,355 6,314 6,267 6,244 6,221 6,188 6,182 6,161 6,149 
W0O0d Products........-------ses-s00 574.1 556.8 554.2 552.3 548.1 549.2 548.5 544.4 546.0 544.9 541.0 540.8 538.2 541.1 542.7 


Nonmetallic mineral products 544.5 519.0 516.1 513.6 510.8 507.9 505.9 506.7 504.8 505.1 505.0 501.1 501.4 498.1 496.7 
Primary metals..........-.-.-s-s-s+++ 570.9 510.9 504.4 503.3 499.7 500.1 496.5 494.7 491.1 486.4 482.0 478.5 475.9 471.9 469 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,676.4} 1,547.8] 1,532.0} 1,523.7} 1,516.0) 1,508.0} 1,497.5) 1,495.3) 1,489.4) 1,482.3) 1476.4) 1,470.7) 1,469.2) 1,464.4) 1,466.2 


MaChINGtV hac ope cceca Saeecenee 1,368.3} 1,237.4) 1,219.6] 1,216.1} 1,212.4) 1,206.5) 1,201.6} 1,194.8) 1,187.4) 1,181.2) 1,175.8) 1,171.9) 1,168.0) 1,166.6) 1,165.1 
Computer and electronic 
PROMI ee 1,748.8) 1,521.3] 1,483.9} 1,477.0) 1,462.2) 1,448.5) 1,438.2! 1,432.1] 1,423.6) 1,413.0] 1,407.7} 1,398.1) 1,392.5} 1,685.9) 1,379.3 
Computer and peripheral 
SQUID MOM anc ereen cere ern 286.2 249.8 242.0 241.8 241.0 234.4 230.9 229.8 230.5 226.7 226.5 223.6 221.9 221.5 219.2 
Communications equipment. 233.9 190.9 185.5 182.0 180.1 177.6 1778 176.5 175.5 174.4 173.3 171.9 170.9 170.0 169.3 
Semiconductors and 


electronic components........ 
Electronic instruments........- 


645.4 531.4 513.9 507.6 503.7 498.8 496.0 494.1 492.0 487.7 485.1 480.9 479.5 474.2 470.1 
475.1 450.6 444.1 442.5 441.3 441.4 438.7 436.5 433.5 431.5 429.9 429.0 429.0 429.0 428.8 


Electrical equipment and 
EDDVANCES oe vcscs ssn sssconcac seven 556.9 498.9 489.1 486.8 485.2 482.4 479.8 477.5 474.8 469.3 467.7 465.9 462.1 461.1 460.3 
Transportation equipment....... 1,937.9} 1,828.5) 1,815.5] 1,808.7} 1,804.7) 1,806.5) 1,800.7) 1,792.5) 1,771.9] 1,777.6] 1,774.3} 1,760.2) 1,767.6] 1,769.1] 1,769.1 
Furniture and related 
fo, (2,0 (et ee 642.4 604.6 596.9 594.2 589.1 587.0 582.9 582.0 576.4 576.4 $74.1 574.2 $72.7 573.6 574.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 714.5 691.9 688.3 691.1 687.9 686.0 684.5 683.0 682.0 677.8 676.6 673.0 670.4 667.9 666.6 
Nondurable goods................... 6,107 5,789 5,743 5,729 5,704 5,700 5,686 5,671 5,648 5,632 5,611 5,597 5,574 5,564 5,550 


606 581 572 573 572 568, 569 565 564 566 569 566 565 564 565 


Production workers......:--- 4,514) 4,249] 4,211] 4,201] 4,178] 4,172} 4,161) 4,133] 4,112] 4,098] 4,078] 4,069] 4,047| 4,037| 4,027 


Food manufacturing.......-.-.-.-.- 1,551.2} 1,525.1) 1,520.0} 1,520.0} 1,518.5) 1,517.1) 1,514.7] 1,513.3) 1,512.3} 1,512.4) 1,517.5} 1,520.9] 1,521.7| 1,524.8] 1,524.1 
Beverages and tobacco 
PR OOUEAS. scitssaassnunysssneventonse 209.0 205.4 203.1 200.2 200.2 199.0 198.2 196.1 194.6 195.4 194.5 194.4 194.8 194.4 194.5 
Textile mills......... ra 332.9 293.2 287.5 286.8 284.9 285.2 283.7 281.6 2778 272.7 270.1 264.7 259.6 257.7 254.8 
Textile product mills................ 205.7 196.2 195.4 194.9 193.7 191.7 192.6 192.6 190.6 188.7 186.4 184.2 178.4 179.6 179.6 | 
/ 10,52) (2) EE ne 426.5 357.6 346.7 343.2 337.2 331.8 325.9 322.1 318.4 313.2 307.8 301.2 299.0 295.3 294.6 
Leather and allied products...... 58.0 49.9 48.6 477 47.3 46.7 46.0 45.8 448 44.4 43.3 43.5 43.1 43.0 42.5 
Paper and paper products....... 577.6 549.8 545.6 544.6 541.5 539.7 538.5 $35.1 534.4 531.9 530.6 $27.3 526.4 525.0 523.9 
Printing and related support 
ACHING 65.2 c ctecasnecesxeveagen a 768.4 709.9 701.3 697.5 689.8 694.5 694.0 696.4 694.8 695.3 694.1 692.2 690.0 687.0 684.2 
Petroleum and coal products... 121.1 119.1 118.7 119.4 119.7 120.4 120.4 120.3 119.2 119.3 118.4 118.0 116.9 116.0 115.5 
CHEMICAIS sass ccs sscnoccnestonrrraasennen 959.0 929.5 925.1 924.7 925.8 926.0 924.2 922.5 921.7 920.6 916.5 917.7 914.8 912.1 909.3 
Plastics and rubber products.. 897.4 853.5 851.0 850.1 845.4 848.0 847.4 845.1 839.2 837.7 831.7 833.3 829.3 829.1 827.3 
SERVICE-PROVIDING............... | 107,952} 107,757) 107,973} 108,000) 107,875} 108,068] 108,044] 107,925} 107,943] 107,888] 107,842) 107,845] 107,899 108,037} 108,180 
PRIVATE SERVICE- i | 
PROVIDING ia sencsacewcisssscsensed 86,834) 86,267! 86,429) 86,460) 86,319) 86,492 86,456) 86,378) 86,417| 86,404] 86,366] 86,387} 86,429 86,559] 86,692 | 
Trade, transportation, 
SINCE UNOS: carisireptadncrcrcerrendl 25,983) 25,493} 25,439} 25,406) 25,378] 25,376] 25,346) 25,338] 25,321| 25,282! 25,238] 25,011 25,217} 25,241) 25,269 
Wholesale trade. -| 5,772.7) 5,641.0} 5,618.9) 5,604.9} 5,603.9} 5,596.0] 5,596.2) 5,594.0) 5,590.8] 5,582.0] 5,570.6| 55,601.0] 5,550.0 5,548.8) 5,547.6 
Durable goods..........-.--.-----.| 3,130.4} 3,007.2] 2,990.8) 2,984.3] 2,978.7| 2,967.9] 2,967.0} 2,961.2} 2,957.7| 2,952.2] 2,947.5 2,940.4] 2,934.5) 2,930.9] 2,932.4 
Nondurable goods...........-.-- | 2,031.3} 2,015.1] 2,010.1) 2,004.3} 2,009.6} 2,011.5] 2,010.7} 2,013.6] 2,013.3] 2,009.9] 2,004.1 2,001.4! 1,997.7} 1,998.4) 1,994.0 
Electronic markets and ; i 
agents and brokers............. 611.1 618.8 618.0 616.3 615.6 616.6 618.5 619.2 619.8 619.9 619.0 618.3 617.8 621.5 621.2 
Retall trade. c. 2 15,238.6} 15,047.2| 15,025.2) 15,014.0) 15,005.6] 15,009.2| 14,987.3| 14,994.7| 14,999.6| 14,979.0| 14,964.2| 14,958.0| 14.975.1| 14. 984.9} 15,015.2 
Motor vehicles and parts rte ase ; 
Calera tae ee en ee 1,854.6] 1,879.2) 1,886.8] 1,883.8} 1,878.9} 1,876.8] 1,874.9| 1,875.5| 1,875.4] 1,879.2| 1,877.9| 1,883.2! 1.880 5} 1 
Automobile dealers..........-.-.-. 1,225.1] 1,250.4] 1,254.9) 1,255.0} 1,249.6] 1,245.5] 1,242.1| 1,241.5] 1,242.0] 1,244.3 1,246.0} 1,249.0] 1,248.1] 1,250.1] 1,250.2 
Furniture and home ~ : 
furnishings stores...........--+-.-. 541.2 539.9 546.8 548.7 548.4 549.9 552.0 547.6 549.2 545.4 
ceectten aes : 546.5 543.9 541.6 542.8 543.2 
SHORES ye ccdssangeenqerueaceaccenetacee 554.5 528.8 526.4 529.3 529.8 531.6 526.9 524.8 525.2 523.8 522.9 519.6 $19.9 519.9 520.6 


See notes at end of table. 
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inued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


ds] 


a Cee... 


Biustry Annual average 2002 2003 os 
2001 2002 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept.” | Oct.’ 
material and garden 
ee --{ 1,151.8) 1,179.1] 1,184.2} 1,184.2} 1,183.9) 1,190.6] 1,183.6] 1,181.8] 1,189.0] 1,188.5] 1,194.2] 1,196.5} 1,203.3] 1,210.8] 1,215.8 
d beverage stores....... 2,950.5} 2,871.6] 2,852.5] 2,842.5} 2,833.5} 2,827.0} 2,820.2| 2,822.9] 2,822.0| 2,822.5] 2,812.8] 2,801.7/ 2,798.0] 2,791.9] 2,804.9 
nd personal care 
| ia 951.5 946.6 949.2 949.5 952.5 956.8 960.1 962.6 966.2 965.7 967.9 965.8 965:9 968.3 972.1 
Bstations..2s.-<:.c0. 45:2 925.3 903.6 903.6} 903.7} 904.2 905.2} 905.0 907.1 910.9] 908.8} 908.6] 904.0) 907.1 903.5} 901.0 
and clothing 
ories stores ............. 1,321.1 1,307.8} 1,307.4} 1,304.5] 1,308.5] 1,291.2] 1,279.7] 1,282.8] 1,288.3] 1,280.7} 1,277.5] 1,277.6] 1,278.9] 1,278.4] 1,283.5 
goods, hobby, 
ind music stores........ 679.2 660.1 655.3 650.1 637.8 653.5 652.6 650.8 646.3 645.2 642.0 640.8 640.6 640.6 641.2 
merchandise stores1.| 2,842.2] 2,820.7} 2,809.1| 2,817.5] 2,827.6| 2,834.2| 2,838.8] 2,846.4) 2,835.8] 2,833.1] 2,831.5] 2,838.9) 2,857.7| 2,863.8] 2,867.6 
ment stores.............. 1,768.3} 1,709.8) 1,696.6) 1,712.0} 1,727.5} 1,720.9] 1,718.6] 1,710.6] 1,695.5) 1,690.3} 1,689.9] 1,690.3] 1,703.6] 1,705.6] 1,706.3 
neous store retailers... 993.3 962.5 960.8 957.2 954.6 952.4 949.1 949.8 948.6 944.1 941.8 942.5 941.0 942.0 942.7 
BCIANCIS.............002. 473.5 447.3 443.1 443.0 445.9 440.0 444.4 442.6 442.7 442.0 440.6 443.5 440.6 438.6 437.7 
tation and 
BRR) asta scaupsesncdsscexcss 4,372.0| 4,205.3) 4,194.6] 4,188.9) 4,170.7) 4,174.6] 4,166.7} 4,153.8) 4,136.3] 4,128.5) 4,113.9] 4,103.7] 4,101.2} 4,115.8] 4,114.3 
portation.. 615.3 559.3 556.3 556.3 553.9 551.3 545.8 537.3 525.6 516.4 510.0 502.4 500.0 502.5 497.4 
sportation 226.7 218.1 215.1 216.8 216.3 215.7 216.3 215.3 216.5 216.1 217.2 217.1 214.8 216.6 216.1 
ansportation... Ss 54.0 51.6 50.4 50.3 50.3 50.6 50.5 50.1 49.9 50.3 50.1 50.0 49.9 48.6 49.2 
insportation.............- 1,386.8) 1,339.1 1,336.2} 1,333.2] 1,331.9) 1,327.6) 1,324.3) 1,328.1) 1,324.4] 1,324.4] 1,326.9] 1,324.0] 1,831.0} 1,329.9} 1,332.0 
ind ground passenger 
REDON sccnsusnenercewussas 374.8 371.5 365.1 363.3 360.8 358.0 357.5 351.9 353.0 350.4 345.4 347.4 348.3 355.7 358.0 
‘transportation........... 45.4 41.5 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.0 39.8 40.2 40.3 40.3 39.7 39.5 38.9 38.9 38.8 
nd sightseeing 
BOM ack seasaczssvecdesced 29.1 25.9 26.2 25.7 25.6 24.0 25.6 27.1 28.5 29.1 29.9 29.5 30.0 29.9 30.2 
activities for 
RON Tova sire ncesccencunvel §39.2 526.7 528.1 528.2 531.2 527.7 527.9 525.9 22.7 527.8 523.2 520.2 519.1 522.7 §22.7 
and messengers...... 587.0 558.0 557.5 556.3 545.0 561.4 558.9 563.3 561.6 560.8 560.9 560.6 557.8 557.3 555.3 
ising and storage 513.8 513.6 519.3 518.6 515.5 518.3 521.1 514.6 513.8 512.9 510.6 513.0 511.4 51S.7 514.6 
anseeseresesenssnenensscererseeead 599.4 599.8 600.6 598.3 597.3 596.4 595.9 595.3 594.6 $92.3 589.5 589.6 590.8} 591.1 591.4 
er 3,629 3,420 3,392 3,382 3,353 3,328 3,308 3,305 3,303 3,294 3,285 3,278 3,267 3,265 3,257 
‘9 industries, except 
Ea acnoW ae pninotises oe 1,020.7 969.4 964.7 962.6 962.2 954.0 955.3 953.5 950.8 947.2 945.1 941.4 941.5 939.7 937.8 
cture and sound 
dg industries............. 376.8 387.1 394.7 394.3 381.6 377.8 367.0 369.3 S711 373.4 371.7 373.7 367.2 369.3 367.5 
sting, except Internet.. 344.6 333.8 330.3 331.0 332.1 327.2 325.0 325.7 325.0 324.4 324.2 324.1 322.9 325.4 324.1 
dublishing and 
i 45.5 34.8 34.2 33.0 32.9 33.0 33.3 33.6 33.8 33.5 34.0 34.5 34,2 34.1 33.7 
1,302.1 1,200.9} 1,177.7) 1,174.9] 1,162.5} 1,158.7} 1,151.4) 1,146.9} 1,145.0] 1,138.1 1,132.5) T4278) 11257) (1,124:3) “T1298 
493.6 447.4 444.0 439.1 435.8 430.3 429.5 430.4 431.3 431.4 432.1 430.9 429.7 426.8 426.6 
46.1 46.6 46.5 46.9 45.8 46.5 46.3 46.0 46.0 45.5 45.1 45.1 45.5 45.7 46.0 
7,807 7,843 7,872 7,880 7,889 7,902 7,916 7,930 7,956 7,971 7,972 7,981 7,980 7,989 7,980 
5,773.1} 5,814.9} 5,841.1} 5,851.1} 5,861.0) 5,872.4) 5,885.2} 5,894.8) 5,912.0} 5,923.2) 5,923.3) 5,928.6) 5,924.4) 5,935.1) 5,923.5 
23.0 23.1 22.9 23.0 22.7 22.7 22.3 22.3 22.2 22.2 22.1 22.1 22.0 22.0 21.8 
ermediation and 
ice eee 2,597.7| 2,682.3} 2,714.0] 2,722.8] 2,729.1] 2,734.9] 2,741.9] 2,752.3] 2,765.8) 2,781.8] 2,783.5} 2,789.4] 2,788.8] 2,791.5| 2,781.8 
ory credit 
~o a ea 1,701.2| 1,738.2] 1,745.6} 1,748.3} 1,751.3} 1,755.1} 1,757.1] 1,762.3] 1,764.4] 1,767.9} 1,768.5} 1,771.5} 1,772.4) 1,772.8) 1,774.4 
ercial banking......... 1,258.4} 1,284.7} 1,288.8} 1,291.2} 1,292.8] 1,296.1) 1,297.5} 1,300.4] 1,300.6} 1,302.4) 1,302.3) 1,304.1) 1,304.8) 1,303.2} 1,303.6 
3, commodi 
Ss; Reis cet ren 830.5 800.8 796.9 798.2 799.4 802.3 803.1 799.3 798.8 796.9 796.7 796.6 794.9 799.3 800.8 
carriers and 
BCTVITIOS.......0cccceeee 2,233.7| 2,223.1) 2,222.2| 2,222.7} 2,225.7| 2,228.5) 2,233.9] 2,236.8] 2,241.8} 2,239.4) 2,238.9) 1,138.1] 2,237.1] 2,240.4] 2,238.4 
4sts, and other 
VENICIES..........00000004 88.3 85.6 85.1 84.4 84.1 84.0 84.0 84.1 83.4 82.9 82.1 82.4 81.6 81.9 80.7 
3 and rental 
Bran ant cotaenicnnton=a4 2,034.5} 2,027.8} 2,031.1) 2,029.2} 2,028.3) 2,029.2) 2,030.6) 2,034.7) 2,044.2) 2,047.8) 2,048.6) 2,052.7) 2,055.2) 2,053.7| 2,056.0 
See ae 1,339.5} 1,347.7] 1,354.4] 1,357.3) 1,355.7] . 1,353.8] 1,356.9} 1,359.9] 1,366.4) 1,367.3} 1,365.2} 1,368.9] 1,371.5) 1,676.5) 1,375.5 
d leasing services 666.3 652.3 648.9 644.9 645.8 648.7 646.7 647.0 649.4 651.4 654.2 654.6 654.2 650.2 650.1 
if nonfinancial 
SE See 28.7 27.8 27.8 27.0 26.8 26.7 27.0 27.8 28.4 29.2 29.2 29.2 29.5 30.0 30.4 
land business “ 
Sivscextdncenvaussucosend 16,476 16,010 16,036 16,014 15,972 16,015 16,043 15,980 15,989 16,002 16,006 16,063 16,054 16,124 16,167 
al and technical 
6,902.2} 6,715.0] 6,738.3] 6,731.9} 6,716.9} 6,745.3) 6,790.5} 6,758.4) 6,742.2) 6,698.1) 6,674.9] 6,661.6) 6,657.3; 6,696.1) 6,719.6 
wices 77) 1,091.3] 1,111.8] 1,121.7] 1,120.6] 1,120.2) 1,119.8] 1,124.1] 1,125.7] 1,127.5] 1,125.6] 1,125.2] 1,122.8] 1,121.9] 1,125.1] 1,128.2 
ing and bookkeeping 
as aicummndndvessnsnase 872.2 867.1 882.7 884.3 872.6 910.6 941.2 913.5 899.3 866.0 848.9 847.9 854.3 859.8 863.1 
tural and engineering 
a szaspanannanccsdsars { 1,274.7} 1,251.1 1,251.3} 1,252.1] 1,252.5} 1,238.6] 1,247.9] 1,246.0 1,242.9] 1,241.4) : 1,236.0 1,240.9) 1,238.1 | 1,247.1} 1,246.6 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{inthousands) 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Industry = ‘2 — 
2001 2002 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 1 Mar. | Apr. May June | July 4 Aug | Sept.” | Oct? 
Computer systems design 
and related services.......... 1,297.8] 1,162.7] 1,153.4} 1,150.1] 1,142.7] 1,142.8] 1,144.3) 1,144.5 4,151.9] 1,146.6} 1,142.0] 1,130.6] 1,125.4) 1,134.8) 1,140.1 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 746.2 731.8 734.0 733.4 739.8 734.8 736.2 735.5 732.9 734.0 731.8 735.0 736.1 742.0 748.9 
Management of companies 
and enterprises........:....-.------| 1,779.0] 1,711.1] 1,703.9} 1,699.0] 1,694.2) 1,696.8} 1,697.1) 1,697.9 1,697.0} 1,696.0} 1,690.8] 1,698.5) 1,690.8); 1,691.1] 1,689.2 
Administrative and waste 
SRVIS BS secret cence ancnannesan rived 7,794.9] 7,583.8] 7,594.0] 7,583.0] 7,561.0] 7,572.9] 7,555.7} 7,523.3) 7,549.4) 7,608.3) 7,639.8) 7,702.5 7,706.1} 7,737.2| 7,758.2 
Administrative and support 
services! 7.477.6| 7.266.8| 7.279.2| 7.271.1| 7.244.9] 7.255.5| 7.239.9| 7.207.8| 7.230.5| 7.288.6) 7.323.0| 7.380.3) 7.389.2) 7.420.3| 7.4431 
FEmninvment services! 3.437.1| 3.248.8] 3,260.8] 3.256.8| 3.259.2| 3.292.7| 3.287.8| 3.245.9] 3.242.2| 3.291.7| 3.3183) 3.3748) 3.373.7| 3.399.0| 3.4277 
Temporary help services....|  2.337.7| 2.185.7| 2.192.6] 2.174.4] 2.159.4] 2.170.2| 2.151.6] 2.135.9| 2.131.2| 2.177.6| 2.207.9) 2.2266) 2.236.6) 2.2643) 2.281.2 
Business support services. ... 779.7 757.0 749.1 755.8 757.0 746.0 743.8 746.5 748.1 747.9 747.8 745.0 750.4 153.7 753.9 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinas.................-. 1.606.2| 1.597.3] 1.606.7] 1,601.0] 1.591.7| 1.585.8) 1.580.4) 1.576.4| 1.587.4| 1.596.3) 1.601.8) 1.609.9} 1.613.5) 1.610.6) 1,605.8 
Waste management and 
remediation services........... 317.3 316.9 314.8 311.9 316.1 317.4 315.8 315.5 318.9 319.7 316.8 322.2 316.9 316.9 315.1 
Educational and health 
SAIWMCGS oa sc. ccna 15,645} 16,184] 16,315} 16,357] 16,373] 16,405} 16,430) 16,452} 16,483} 16,509} 16,503) 16,487) 16,541 16,569} 16,625 
Educational services............... 2,510.6} 2,650.6] 2,681.3] 2,690.3] 2,695.1] 2,700.0] 2,707.4) 2,711.5} 2,708.8] 2,718.1) 2,689.7) 2,676.7) 2,699.8) 2,714.8) 2,737.3 
Health care and social 
GSSISIAINCG sacs ct ecaee 13,134.0] 13,533.2| 13,633.3] 13,666.5| 13,677.5| 13,704.5| 13,722.6| 13,740.5| 13,774.2| 13,790.7| 13,813.2| 13,810.0) 13,840.8) 13,854.1) 13,887.3 
Ambulatory health care 
eC on ee 4,461.5| 4,633.4] 4,692.0] 4,708.5] 4,712.5] 4,718.5] 4,727.6] 4,739.1} 4,753.7| 4,764.8) 4,777.4| 4,781.6) 4,791.7) 4,792.0) 4,809.7 
Offices of physicians J 1,911.2] 1,982.6] 2,009.0] 2,017.7} 2,022.1) 2,023.4) 2,031.5} 2,037.4) 2,041.7) 2,045.9 2,050.2} 2,052.7) 2,056.6; 2,058.0} 2,067.2 
Outpatient care centers....... 399.7 409.7 412.2 412.3 412.2 412.0 411.8 412.1 412.8 413.1 414.7 412.9 413.7 413.3 413.3 
Home health care services... | 638.6 675.1 687.9 689.6 693.0 694.2 693.0 698.6 702.9 705.3 709.0 711.1 711.8 aa 713.1 
Hospitals 4,050.9] 4,153.1} 4,179.0] 4,187.0] 4,190.4] 4,197.8] 4,204.7] 4,210.9] 4,214.0} 4,218.1) 4,227.0) 4,226.8) 4,235.2) 4,237.6) 4,240.3 
Nursina and residential | 
cara facilities! 2,675.8| 2,743.2} 2,757.1] 2,763.4) 2,766.1| 2,770.1] 2,770.8] 2,776.4) 2,784.4) 2,787.9} 2,790.7) 2,787.2) 2,789.7| 2,794.0} 2,799.0 
Nursina care facilities.......... 1.546.8| 1.573.7] 1.580.8] 1.580.9] 1.579.2| 1.582.0} 1.582.5) 1.582.7} 1.586.2) 1.587.0| 1.589.6) 1.586.0| 1.538.8| 1.586.4/ 1.588.6 
Snacial assictance’ 1,945.9] 2,003.5} 2,005.2) 2,007.6) 2,008.5) 2,018.1} 2,019.5} 2,014.1; 2,022.1) 2,019.9) 2,018.1} 2,014.4) 2,024.2) 2,030.5} 2,038.9 
Child day care services........ 714.6 734.2 726.2 725.9 725.2 727.4 729.0 724.5 724.9 724.9 722.7 759.3 732.4 733.4 739.2 
Leisure and hospitality........... 12,036} 11,969) 12,032} 12,069) 12,019} 12,132) 12,084) 12,050} 12,043) 12,026} 12,039) 12,051 12,051 12,058} 12,081 
Arts, entertainment, 
and recreation.........2..-..00000 1,824.4] 1,778.0} 1,790.1] 1,806.2} 1,817.8] 1,835.6] 1,809.5} 1,781.8) 1,764.8) 1,759.2! 1,758.4] 1,763.8) 1,759.8) 1,765.2! 1,772.9 
Performing arts and 
spectator sports................- 382.3 357.9 360.9 369.1 367.2 358.7 358.4 359.0 356.7 348.8 346.5 347.4 347.3 354.1 357.5 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOS, aNd parkS..............---. 115.0 112.5 Ae 111.2 110.5 111.6 111.2 109.9 108.4 109.8 109.8 110.0 109.8 108.9 109.5 
Amusements, gambling, and 
FOCTOMION sa vataicccsccevscemared 1,327.1] 1,307.6] 1,318.0} 1,325.9} 1,340.1] 1,365.3) 1,339.9} 1,312.9) 1,299.7) 1,300.6} 1,302.1} 1,306.4) 1,302.7) 1,302.2| 1,305.9 
Accommodations and 
food services... ..| 10,211.3] 10,191.2} 10,241.6] 10,262.5) 10,200.8) 10,296.1| 10,274.8|} 10,267.7} 10,278.6| 10,266.7| 10,280.4) 10,286.9| 10,290.8] 10,293.0) 10,307.8 
Accommodations. .............+-+4 1,852.2| 1,779.4] 1,789.1) 1,802.3} 1,805.2} 1,812.0) 1,801.7] 1,788.4) 1,769.0} 1,763.6} 1,769.1) 1,778.6} 1,769.1) 1,751.0} 1,742.4 
Food services and drinking 
re Te no Oe CPOE OR | 8,359.1} 8,411.7} 8,452.5) 8,460.6] 8,395.6) 8,484.1) 8,473.1] 8,479.3) 8,509.6) 8,503.1) 8511.3) 8,508.3) 8521.7) 8,542.0) 8,565.4 
Other services............ 5,258 5,348 5,343 5,352 5,335 5,334 5,329 §,323 §,322 §,320 5,323 5,316 §,319 §,313 §,313 
Repair and maintenance.......... 1,256.5} 1,240.6} 1,230.4] 1,236.3) 1,224.3) 1,218.6) 1,215.3} 1,213.8) 1,215.6) 1,215.1) 1,218.6) 1,219.5) 1,222.3} 1,220.0} 1,218.1 
Personal and laundry services} 1,255.0) 1,246.7} 1,237.5] 1,236.2} 1,232.7} 1,235.6] 1,234.8} 1,229.5] 1,227.0) 1,226.3} 1,225.0) 1,224.6} 1,223.5) 1,218.8] 1,221.2 
Membership associations and 
organizations. ... anishas 2,746.4) 2,860.7} 2,875.3) 2,879.7) 2,878.2| 2,879.4) 2,879.0) 2,880.0) 2,879.1) 2,878.7} 2,879.5} 2,872.1; 2,872.7) 2,873.8] 2,873.5 
Government. 21,118} 21,489) 21,544) 21,540) 21,556] 21,576) 21,588) 21,547) 21,526] 21,484) 21,476) 21,458} 21,470) 21,478] 21,488 
PID ccessoitesinstsnsasiansadcanhendnxeavetes 2,764 2,767 2,781 2,782 2,778 2,786 2,791 2,789 2,769 2,761 2,749 2,747 2,745 2,765 2,740 
Federal, except U.S. Postal 
WD SSiaesamssnavstoetadiesiviacel 1,922.5} 1,947.5) 1,954.2) 1,956.4) 1,960.3) 1,966.2} 1,964.8) 1,946.0] 1,937.0} 1,928.2} 1,928.9] 1,929.5} 1,952.4] 1,928.4 
U.S. Postal Service. 844.8 833.6 827.3 821.7 825.3 824.8 823.9 823.0 823.6 821.1 817.7 815.8 812.6 811.4 
SHARE ss cdsensciver: 5,006 4,984 4,983 4,984 4,974 4,979 4,958 4,952 4,941 4,925 4,920 4,928 4,944 4,951 
Education... Y 2,218.8} 2,203.0) 2,203.0) 2,202.5] 2,196.8} 2,205.1) 2,188.7} 2,186.5] 2,180.8} 2,174.3) 2,175.5] 2,186.6] 2,199.8} 2,207.2 
Other State government. 2,791.8} 2,787.4) 2,780.8) 2,780.0} 2,781.0) 2,777.3) 2,773.4] 2,769.7| 2,765.3) 2,759.9} 2,751.1] 2,744.7] 2,741.6] 2,744.0 2,743.6 
13,716 13,779| 13,775| 13,794 13,818} 13,800) 13,805} 13,782} 13,802} 13,791 13,797} 13,769| 13,797 
7,657.2| 7,691.5) 7,697.0 7,712.4 7,703.5| 7,689.1] 7,718.7} 7,723.5} 7,735.1] 7,687.0) 7,707.7 
piesa 6,058.5} 6,087.7) 6,077.9 6,105.7 6,101.1} 6,092.6} 6,083.5} 6,067.2} 6,061.9 6,089.5 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Pp = preliminary. 


NoTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
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Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (sic) system. 
NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


— 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Industry t 
2001 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.?) Oct? 
iC 
MOTAL PRIVATES ccercrcacesctcsencctescssc 34.0 33.9 33.8 SEMEL SS Eiil SRM RSE SM kia Sire ll) Sivall SSWayl) GkWall Soi) eM) 
GOODS-PRODUCING....................2.0008 39.9 39.9 39.7} 39.7) 39.8] 400] 396] 39.9] 395] 39.7] 398] 396] 398] 399] 39.9 
Natural resources and mining............ 44.6 43.2} 43.0) 423] 43.0] 434 43.3} 442) 434) 438) 43.7| 4382] 43.7] 43.7) 43.6 
Construction: << .-c-cccc.scsecsccteentes stone | 38.7 38.4} 38.2] 380} 382) 389] 37.6] 387] 37.9] 385] 384] 383] 386] 384] 38.4 
Manufacturing............2.....----eeceeeeseeeeeed 40.3 405} 403) 404] 405} 404) 404)| 404{ 40.1 40.2| 40.3] 404 40.2} 405] 405 
Overtime hours: . 225. teases eee te ccans 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 43 44 4.3 41 4.0 41 4.0 41 41 4.2 4.2 
DOVable!QOO0S/2-5- 2... <5 --.c202e-sccusecosecss 40.6 408} 406; 406) 40.9] 408] 40.7] 406|} 403) 405; 40.7) 405] 405} 408| 409 
Overtime NOUIS. = faces. cccoscsocecsusesene } 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.3 43 44 43 41 4.0 44 41 44 4.2 4.3 43 
Wood products...............-- 40.2 39.9} 39.9| 39.8} 39.9} 40.0 39.9| 40.1 40.0} 399} 403| 40.7| 404] 404] 40.7 
Nonmetallic mineral products.. 41.6 42.0 41.9 41.6 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.6 42.0 42.4 42.2 41.6 42.1 41.9 42.0 
Primary metals...........-.2000++ a 42.4 424| 424] 422) 426) 424] 425) 426) 422) 422] 420] 41.7] 419| 422| 424 
Fabricated metal products.................. 40.6 40.6} 406} 404) 405) 406] 405/ 405] 403] 406} 405] 405|) 405] 40.7] 408 
Machinety-c-cac-..crecota-ceees Be tecene cone 40.9 405} 405) 406] 405] 405] 409] 405| 406| 406) 409} 403] 407) 41.1 40.9 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.8 39.7 39.3; 402| 405] 39.9] 398}; 403] 40.1 40.5}; 405} 405| 41.1 40.5] 40.6 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 39.8 40.1 39.9} 402] 406] 403] 408; 406] 400} 403] 41.0} 404| 406] 406] 40.0 
Transportation equipment..................4 41.9 42.5 42.4 42.2 42.4 42.5 42.2 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.3 40.7 42.0 41.9 
Furniture and related products.......... 38.3 39.2 38.7 | 38.7] 39.9] 388] 386] 382] 37.9] 384] 389] 38.9] 39.1 39.2| 39.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.8 38.6 38.8 | 386] 388] 389] 386] 383] 380] 38.1 38.6] 38.4] 382] 38.3] 382 
Nondurable goods.............:.:-.ssseeeeeseed 39.1 40.1 39.9] 40.0] 40.0} 398] 39.9] 400] 398] 39.7) 39.7] 394] 39.7] 39.8] 40.0 
Overtime NOUMS 5. cies saenn crear <catecteeennveus 41 4.2 41 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 41 
Food manufacturing...............s0esesee4 39.6 39.6 39.4] 39.5] 39.4) 39.1 39.1 39.6] 39.4} 39.3] 39.4] 39.0} 39.3] 39.4] 39.4 
Beverage and tobacco products......... 40.9 39.4 39.4 39.0 38.5 39.3 39.3 39.4 39.6 39.0 39.0 38.5 38.8 38.8 38.6 
PUT SS CTT ES a oe | 40.0 40.7; 40.0] 40.1 40.4} 39.2| 40.0 39.5 | 39.1 38.4| 38.6] 37.7} 387) 39.0} 39.0 
Textile product mills... A 38.6 39.2 38.9} 38.7} 39.3] 392] 392] 39.0) 385] 39.0) 39.1 39.8} 39.9} 408) 40.5 
[CCE ET IG cieieeteer arene een re Seep neatec | 36.0 36.7} 35.8] 365] 36.3] 362) 36.0 35.9] 356] 354] 35.0] 346] 347)| 352) 359 
Leather and allied products................] 36.4 37.5] 38.5] 389] 390) 393] 39.4] 39.7] 39.3] 39.3] 388] 398] 390) 385] 39.1 
Paper and paper products............... 42.1 41.9 41.5 41.5 41.8 41.6 41.8 41.8 41.6 41.4 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.5 
Printing and related support 
PACUIVILI GS esectec coe cnt cxececesae ces ccrneutennxs 38.7 38.4| 38.5) 38.4] 385) 385] 383] 385] 38.0] 37.9] 38.1 38.0] 38.0} 382] 38.5 
Petroleum and coal products............ 43.8 43.0 43.5| 43.6| 440] 43.9] 45.1 45.8| 443) 441 44.1 43.9| 444] 445| 45.2 
CHEMICALS ss <5 oc<ntsecccpcasesassceseserese5s 41.9 42.3} 425) 426] 42.3] 423] 428) 42.7) 424] 422) 422) 421 42.3) 422) 42.0 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.0 406} 405} 403|) 403) 402) 403) 402) 400| 403) 40.1 40.0} 402] 405) 408 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING 2otrcceneecttractersenceacesccoee 32.5 8215 "| S25 ||" 32:5 |" 32.5: | 32:4) 32.4) 325) 32:47), 324 | 32'4)) °32°3| 32:4 S24 32:4 
Trade, transportation, and 
utilities.............. 33.5 33.6 33.6 | 33.6] 335) 33.5] 33.4) 33.4] 334] 33.4] 334] 33.4] 33.5] 33.6| 33.6 
Wholesale trade................-.222.ceeeeeeee 38.4 38.0 87.8 | 37.9| 37.8) 37.6] 37.7} 37.8] 37.8) 378] 37:8| 37:8| 37.9} 37:8| 38.0 
Fetalitrade:c: 2. 2.nccvsnencr-ccns--2<<cacesse 4 30.7 30.9} 309] 308] 30.8] 308] 30.7] 309] 308} 308) 308] 306) 308] 309] 30.9 
Transportation and warehousing.........| 36.7 36.8 36.9 | 37.0 37.0} 36.9] 36.7) 368) 365] 366] 36.6] 369] 369] 37.0} 37.1 
UGGS eee ce tenr cn acanetcneecccenececsesoss 41.4 409} 41.0) 414 412] 412] 412] 414] 410] 409] 410] 409) 409] 405] 41.3 
ILO ON ccsanesen cre enctacsenancececcaceececed 36.9 36.5 36.5] 366] 364] 359| 362] 363) 362] 364] 364] 364| 363) 36.2 36.2 
Financial activities.................-...-2.-+. | 35.8 35.6 | 35.5] 35.6] 35.7| 35.6| 35.6] 35.6] 35.5] 356) 355] 35.5] 35.5] 35.4) 354 
Professional and business 
SON MICOS an cece n oc nnntwarecheraananeansant | 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2] 343] 343] 342] 340 34.1 34.1 34.0; 33.9] 33.9] 33.9 
Education and health services.. 32.3 82.4 | 3254" 32:5 32.4 32:5) 32:5] S25 | $25) S25) 32.5) 32515 32:71) (32.5 | 326 
Leisure and hospitality......... 25.8 25.8! (259°): 25.9) 25:85)" °25.8)|, 25.6), 125:7, |) 25:6)|) 25:61 25:5 1025-3 125-4 | 5:5 25.6 
COT ere 9 (6 US ee 32.3 32.0} 32.0 32.0 SR) en a eC IPE UR aie eaerGl) seri Sibel Sy lyy 
' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 


facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 


service-providing industries. 
p = preliminary. 


Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 
See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Labor Force Data 


LL Ls i Ge a a | 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 
service-providing industries. 
Pp = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data” for a 
description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


se Annual average 2002 | - 2003 
di 2001 2002 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June/ July | Aug. Oct? 
4 1 + 3 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Curent CONANS 2. -sstaceertexeeesatneee $14.53 16.29 | $15.10 | $15.14 | $15.20 | $15.22 | $15.29 | $15.29 | $15.30 | $15.35 | $15.38 | $15.43 | $15.45 $15.46 : 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 8.11 8.24 8.26 8.27 8.30 8.28 8.26 8.22 8.27 8.31 8.30 8.32 8.30 = : 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........:::seceeeseseseees Hint Sie 16.33 16.48 | 16.52] 16.60] 16.63] 16.65} 16.68] 16.71 16.76 | 16.79} 16.81 16.86 16.88 
Natural resources and mining............- 17.00 17.22 17.21 17.48 | 17.37| 17.45| 17.45] 17.54] 17.67| 17.55} 17.60] 17.62] 17.69 17.74 | 
CONG HUGH OR certeeccaccensncerzencanexcenceesceed 18.00 18.51 18.66 | 1869} 18.81 18.77] 1884] 18.83] 18.90] 1895] 1896 | 18.96] 18.99 19.04 
MaMUfaCtUrin gs... cccccrereecenxcceccencucen-etecoue 14.76 15.29 15.45| 15.48) 15.55] 15.59] 15.63] 15.64] 1563| 15.68] 15.72] 15.73] 15.79 15.81 
Excluding Overtime.......-..scssecseeeeed 14.06 14.54 14.68 14.70 14.77 14.78 14.84 14.88 14.89 14.92 14.98 14.96 15.02 15.03 
Duirable:qoods: 4.2.decracsce-- +s 15.38 16.01 16.19 | 16.25] 16.28] 16.33) 16.35] 16.34] 16.33| 16.37] 1642] 1642] 16.49 16.51 
Nondurable goods............2::2::++e++9+4 13.75 14.15 14.29 | 14.29} 14.41 14.44] 1450] 1455] 14.56) 14.61 14.63 | 14.66) 14.70 14.71 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING | 5-0 cccvewcccnenccenesonuweteccssansces 14.16 14.56 14.72 14.76 14.81 14.82 14.92 14.91 14.91 14.97 15.00 15.06 15.06 15.07 
Trade,transportation, and ' 
RERUNS co sortie cae ona pp tants anedwmnniiavantres 13.70 14.02 14.13 14.17 14.19 14.21 14.29 14.26 14.24 14.31 14.34 14.40 14.39 14.39 
Wholesale trade......c.-2.s:6scsnenesscccened 16.77 16.97 17.09 17.14 17.13 17.16 17.25 17.22 17.25 17.29 17.34 17.36 17.40 17.41 
Retail trade........... eee ni 1429 11.67 11.77 11.79 11.83 11.85 11.88 11.85 11.83 11.90 11.92 11.96 11.96 11.95 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.33 15.77 15.92 16.02 | 16.02] 16.05] 16.22 16.22 16.18 | 16.25| 16.30 16.40 16.36 16.38 
Utilities 23.58 23.94 | 23.96] 24.02] 24.09] 24.05] 2419] 2436| 24.33) 2448| 2462| 24.73] 24.95 25.06 
Information 19.80 20.23 | 20.49] 20.55] 20.74] 20.70} 20.79} 20.90| 20.97) 21.09} 21.13] 21.26] 21.32 21.31 
Financial activities 15.59 16.17 16.51 16.51 16.56 | 16.69] 16.77| 16.78) 16.93] 17.02} 17.17] 17.33] 17.33 17.33 
Professional and business 
SONWIGOS, oe cise c shea scestirasccncstuavesersns oueene 16.33 16.81 16.99 | 17.04] 17.09] 17.02] 17.17] 17.20] 17.23] 17.24} 17.22] 1723] 17.24 17.26 
Education and health 
SOT ICOS crererce. cxcxtsornerecsawsessstecatesesvcccnad 14.64 15.22 15.42 15.45 15.52 15.57 15.61 15.63 15.57 15.64 15.67 15.72 15.76 15.81 
Leisure and hospitality..............0:s04 8.35 8.57 8.62 8.66 8.73 8.71 8.77 8.72 8.71 8.73 8.75 8.76 8.75 8.79 
OUIOK SORVICOS io escencacttestnrstoasapuauscssacecten 13.27 13.98 | 13.98] 13.98 
| 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2003 
Industry i if 

2001 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug Sept.” | Oct.P 
SROTALSPRIVATE S82. 50:00 csctesccctexe $14.53 | $14.95 | $15.12 | $15.16 | $15.26 | $15.27 | $15.35 | $15.34 | $15.31 | $15.31 | $15.34 | $15.32 | $15.35 | $15.48 | $15.48 
Seasonally adjusted.................. s 2 15.10 | 15.14| 15.20] 15.22] 15.29] 15.29] 15.30] 15.35] 15.38] 15.43] 15.45] 15.45|/ 15.46 

, GOODS-PRODUCING..........ccccccsscccesssee: | 15.78| 16.33 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.66 | 16.56 | 16.54 | 16.59 | 16.66 16.71 | 16.78 | 16.84 | 16.92 | 17.01 | 16.93 
Natural resources and mining........... 17.00 | 17.22| 17.25 | 17.45 | 17.40 | 17.49 | 17.43 | 17.58 | 17.76 | 17.47 | 17.52 | 17.61 | 17.61 | 17.74 | 17.67 
GONSMUCH ON. 202 2 foscccck eco ccnnscttine 18.00| 18.51 | 18.79 | 18.70 | 18.90 | 18.68 | 18.69 | 18.73 | 1883 | 18.85 | 18.90 | 18.99 | 19.06 | 19.19 | 19.11 
14.76 | 15.29) 15.45 | 15.51 | 15.65 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.62 | 15.63 | 15.64 | 15.69 | 15.69 | 15.76 | 15.87 | 15.79 

Durable Q00dS.........:.:ccccccccseeee] 15.38] 16.01] 16.20 | 16.29 | 16.39 | 16.34 | 16.34 | 16.33 | 16.30 | 16.33 | 16.40 | 16.31 | 16.47 | 16.61 | 16.52 
Wood products set essere 11.99] 12.33] 12.37 | 12.43 | 12.49 | 1252 | 12.51 | 12.51 | 12.48 | 12.57 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.76 | 12.83 | 12.78 
Nonmetallic mineral products .......... 14.86| 15.39] 15.59 | 15.46 | 15.55 | 15.62 | 15.48 | 15.52 | 15.69 | 15.73 | 15.70 | 15.83 | 15.81 | 15.81 | 15.90 
Primary metals -.........cssscssssssessessseeee 17.06 | 17.68] 17.93 | 17.99 | 18.09 | 18.05 | 17.96 | 17.86 | 18.03 | 17.93 | 18.02} 18.23 | 18.10 | 18.25 | 18.22 
Fabricated metal products ...............| 1419] 14.68] 14.78 | 14.85 | 14.97 | 14.95 | 14.92 | 14.97 | 14.94 | 14.92 | 14.92 | 15.00 | 15.04 | 15.09 | 15.03 
Machinery: ere eee 15.49 | 15.93] 15.97 | 16.06 | 16.20 | 16.11 | 16.16 | 16.19 | 16.20 | 16.23 | 16.33 | 16.39 | 16.35 | 16.43 | 16.35 
Computer and electronic products ...| 15.42} 16.19 | 16.24 | 16.26 | 16.41 | 16.32 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.59 | 16.56 | 16.75 | 16.76 | 14.43 | 14.49 | 14.38 


Electrical equipment and appliances 13.78 13.97 | 14.02 | 14.03 | 14.16 | 14.08 | 14.18 | 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.19 | 14.28 | 14.29 | 14.13 | 14.49 | 14.38 
Transportation equipment .... 19.48 20.64 | 21.13 | 21.41 | 21.42 | 21.22 | 21.16 | 21.07 | 20.94 | 21.08 | 21.20 | 20.77 | 21.30 | 21.55 | 21.27 
Furniture and related products 12.14 12.62 | 12.74 | 12.79 | 12.93 | 12.93 | 12.91 | 12.93 | 12.89 | 12.90 | 12.96 | 12.98 | 13.05 | 13.11 13.02 


Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... | 12.46 12.91 | 13.01 | 13.06 | 13.08 | 13.12 | 13.14 | 13.22 | 13.20 | 13.19 | 13.13 | 13.25 | 13.26 | 13.41 13.50 
Nondurable goods...........-...00-.202+0+4 13.75 14.15 | 14.27 | 14.31 | 14.48 | 14.47 | 14.49 | 14.53 | 14.57 | 14.56 | 14.58 | 14.72 | 14.67 | 14.74 | 14.66 
Food manufacturing ...........:::ssse0- 12.18 12.54 | 12.66 | 12.61 | 12.81 | 12.70 | 12.66 | 12.70 | 12.72 | 12.71 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.78 | 12.88 | 12.71 
Beverages and tobacco products .... 17.67 17.68 | 17.62 | 17.60 | 18.04 | 17.68 | 17.53 | 17.69 | 17.70 | 17.93 | 17.56 | 17.74 | 17.60 | 17.33 | 17.70 
FRONT C TINS oa sencetcteocnencsen-panctceasres 11.40 TAZ3 i) AVON VATE) A483) TSS: | 44927) 19-92.) 19:95.) 195959 911.92) 11-97) 11945) A208 Tie 203 
Textile product mills ................-200+ 10.60 10.96 | 11.02} 11.07] 11.20] 11.12] 11.11 | 10.98] 11.14] 11.13] 11.18} 11.29] 11.47] 11.44] 11.32 
ADDN Gl) sssencvuescecsncnyessscsssncectervece=ccees 8.82 9.10 9.15 9.19 9.30 9.30 9.33 9.45 9.47 9.49 9.47 9.68 9.75 9.77 9.70 
Leather and allied products ...........| 10.69 1ASO49| 1404) 492239) AST TASS} 10629 11.62.) 19-76 TSA -SONN A S7a ATS AA TOR ees 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.38 16.89 | 17.09} 17.09] 17.26] 17.21 | 17.22 | 17.22] 17.38] 17.38] 17.33] 17.59] 17.46 | 17.54] 17.55 
Printing and related support activitie} 14.48 14.93 | 15.15} 15.19] 15.35] 15.28] 15.32] 15.33] 15.35] 15.26 | 15.26} 15.41 | 15.37] 15.50] 15.45 
Petroleum and coal products .........4 22.90 23.06 | 23.46 | 23.35 | 23.65 | 23.58 | 24.29 | 24.17 | 23.92) 23.36] 25.53 | 23.21 | 23.01] 23.53] 23.75 
SGIOMNCANS evn oeee sereeeenae-canecesse snares 17.57 17.97 | 18.00] 18.29] 18.34] 18.28] 18.29] 18.33] 1835] 1846] 18.55] 18.53] 18.61 18.66 | 18.68 


Plastics and rubber products 13.21 13.55 | 13.66] 13.70} 13.81 | 13.91 | 13.95] 14.00] 14.07] 14.09| 14.18] 14.37] 14.26] 14.29] 14.13 


PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING | ois ensctecevececnescncesincnaceas 14.16 14.56 | 14.72 | 14.77 | 14.88] 14.92 | 15.04] 15.00| 14.94] 14.92 14.94 | 14.91 14.92 15.05 15.05 
Trade, transportation, and 
MESUMREAG Spon ett di awaanconsdesenasive senseccctuentesecu>ss! 13.70 14.02 14.13 | 14.12] 14.12 14.24 | 14.36] 14.34] 14.31 14.28 | 14.33} 14.31 14.32 14.43 14.36 
Wholesale trade .............20seeeeeeee ees 16.77 16.97 | 17:05) 17.44-| 17.22) 17:48) 17.32) 17.29] 17.26) 17.24) 17.33 17.29 17.32) 17.37 | 17:36 
BAO teil AIC ee acces cave acs -wecces eo aeeuntavess 11.29 40-67 || 11.78) 11-73; 11.76 11.88 | 11.92 | 11.90) 11.90 | 11.88) 11.91 11.90 |] 11.90 12.01 11.89 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.33 15.77 | 15.94] 16.03] 16.04] 16.02] 16.26| 16.23] 16.21 |) 16.19] 16.29] 16.38] 16.36] 16.36] 16.38 
UBUNIHOS yon cetecasesscsvew cove copbussendarecsuee 23.58 23.94 | 23.93 | 24.12 | 24.26 | 24.02 | 24.16 | 24.41 | 24.47 | 24.52 | 24.58 | 24.60 | 24.78 | 25.11 | 25.02 
Information...............-.--+..s02-e+-0202+ 19.80 20.23 | 20.59 | 20.67 | 20.90 | 20.79 | 20.88 | 20.88 | 20.98 | 21.01 | 21.03 | 21.10 | 21.21 | 21.43 | 21.37 
Financial activities.............-.2....-:00 15.59 16.17 | 16.48] 16.49| 16.64] 16.70) 16.95] 16.89] 16.93] 16.97] 17.16 | 17.24] 17.30} 17.29] 17.29 
Professional and business 
SOT WICOS He ae ese 16.33 16:81 | 16.89 | 17.01 | 17.28 | 17.14 | 17.40 | 17.36 | 17.21 | 17.18 | 17:25 | 17.11 |-17.07 | 17.14 | 17.17 
Education and health 
BOTW COS sereereceaccenneree eececeascnereaaaned 14.64 15.22 | 15.42 | 15.46 | 15.55 | 15.61 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.56 | 15.58 | 15.61 | 15.69 | 15.75 | 15.78 | 15.80 
Leisure and hospitality .................... 8.35 8.57 | 8.65 8.69 8.81 8.74 8.80 8.73 8.69 8.72 8.69 8.66 8.66 8.78 8.81 
NOUNOT, SOT VICCS coe cnc en cneabacocemnsvesecsenave 13.27 13.72 | 13.86 | 13.88 | 14.01 | 14.00 | 14.02 | 14.02 | 13.99 | 13.99 | 13.97 | 13.89 | 13.91 | 13.99 | 13.93 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
the service-providing industries. system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See 


"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 2002 2003 


emerge 2001 | 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.” | Oct? 
TOTAL PRIVATE...........--------+ $493.20 | $506.22 | $511.06 | $510.89 | $520.37 | $510.02 | $517.30 | 518.49. | $511.35 | $515.95 | $523.09 | $517.82 | $521.90 $523.22 | $520.67 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 510.38 | 511.73 | 513.76 514.44 | 515.27 516.80 515.61 517.30 518.31 518.45 520.67 520.67 §22.55 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............--- 630.04 | 651.60 | 662.00 | 657.04 | 668.07 | 654.12 | 645.06 | 658.62 | 654.74 | 665.06 | 672.88 | 665.18 | 678.49 | 685.50 | 680.59 
Natural resources 
and mining.......-......-------------- 4 743.11 | 748.65 | 732.90 | 748.20 | 743.33 | 747.75 | 777.00 | 765.46 | 766.93 | 776.14 | 760.75 | 776.60 | 782.33 | 775.71 
Construction...............-..-----+- \ 711.61 727.17 | 706.86 | 710.64 707.97 | 678.45 715.49 708.01 731.38 737.10 740.61 752.87 750.33 743.38 
Manufacturing..............-.-----+-- 3 618.87 | 625.73 | 629.71 | 644.78 | 625.96 | 626.36 | 629.49 | 623.64 | 628.73 | 635.45 | 621.32 | 633.55 | 647.50 | 642.65 
Durable goods. 652.83 | 659.34 | 664.63 | 681.82 661.77 | 660.14 663.00 655.26 663.00 672.40 650.77 668.68 684.33 678.97 
Wood products 491.98 | 497.27 | 490.99 | 499.60 490.78 | 490.39 | 497.90 | 497.95 505.31 520.70 521.37 | 519.33 526.03 525.26 
Nonmetallic mineral products...) 618.79 | 646.74 | 659.46 | 643.14 | 645.33 | 640.42 | 634.68 | 651.84 | 655.84 | 677.24 | 673.53 | 664.86 | 673.51 | 675.09 | 672.26 
Primary metals...........---..------ 723.95 | 749.08 | 758.44 762.78 783.30 765.32 759.71 760.84 760.87 760.23 760.44 749.25 752.96 775.63 | 772.53 
Fabricated metal products........ 576.60 | 596.44 601.55 | 604.40 | 619.76 605.48 | 601.28 604.79 599.09 605.75 608.74 598.50 609.12 617.18 | 614.73 
IMAGCNINONY ois t occ --ceewcnceceeys-+ 632.77 | 645.81 645.19 | 653.64 | 670.68 650.84 | 657.71 658.93 654.48 662.18 671.16 | 652..32 | 662.18 675.27 667.08 
Computer and electronic 
PON OCRICES Oe ee yess 613.07 | 642.86 | 639.86 | 660.16 | 681.02 647.90 | 657.04 668.62 660.28 667.37 680.05 | 668.72 686.30 682.13 681.32 
Electrical equipment and 
PDNANCOS So <j ncscasees cerestcccscess 548.00 | 560.09 562.20 571.02 591.89 | 564.61 575.71 577.13 | 570.00 569.02 588.34 567.31 581.53 589.74 | 591.02 
Transportation equipment....... 817.08 | 877.84 | 898.03 | 901.36 | 921.06 | 895.48 | 886.60 | 874.41 | 864.82 | 874.82 | 888.28 | 824.57 | 871.17 | 918.03 | 901.85 
Furniture and related 
SOGGIS 2s cere veccrer reas eer 464.57 | 494.14 | 491.76 | 494.97 | 522.37 | 493.93 | 494.45 | 493.93 | 488.53 | 491.49 | 505.44 | 504.92 | 514.17 | 519.16 | 509.08 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing........--.--.----------- 483.44 | 499.09 | 506.09 | 506.73 | 515.35 | 505.12 | 504.58 | 508.97 | 50028 | 502.54 | 506.82 | 502.18 | 505.21 | 514.94 | 517.05 
Nondurable goods. 548.41 567.11 572.23 | 576.69 | 586.44 | 571.57 | 572.36 579.75 575.52 576.58 580.28 | 577.02 582.40 594.02 587.87 
Food manufacturing, 481.67 | 496.78 | 505.13 | 505.66 | 513.68 | 491.49 | 487.41 | 496.57 | 493.54 | 496.96 | 500.38 | 498.31 | 507.37 | 51849 | 504.59 
Beverages and tobacco 
695.99 | 689.92 | 699.95 | 675.38 | 669.65 | 686.37 | 695.61 | 704.65 | 695.38 | 690.09 | 688.16 | 684.54 | 686.76 


466.83 | 469.57 | 480.30 | 467.61 | 472.03 | 473.22 | 472.03 | 461.27 | 463.69 | 440.50 | 688.16 | 684.54 | 686.76 
426.47 | 426.20 | 449.12 | 431.46 | 429.96 | 431.51 | 431.12 | 432.96 | 441.61 | 44821 | 462.08 | 475.95 | 470.37 


327.57 | 337.27 | 338.52 | 332.01 | 333.08 | 340.20 | 336.19 | 336.90 | 337.13 | 332.02 | 338.33 | 342.93 | 350.17 
426.09 | 440.22 | 451.19 | 447.36 | 456.67 | 463.64 | 468.05 | 459.03 | 454.33 | 45239 | 455.12 | 449.28 | 468.85 


Paper and paper products....... 690.06 | 707.36 | 712.65 | 716.07 | 735.28 | 714.22 | 711.19 | 716.35 | 717.79 | 714.32 | 717.46 | 719.43 | 715.86 | 731.42 | 731.84 
Printing and related 
support activities.............-.--- 560.89 | 573.42 | 586.31 | 587.85 | 597.12 | 580.64 | 582.16 | 591.74 | 580.23 | 573.78 | 578.35 | 580.96 | 585.60 | 601.40 | 599.46 
Petroleum and coal 
rOGCSe Ne: nee. WY 1,003.34} 992.05 | 1,022.86 | 1,025.07 | 1,040.60 | 1,039.88 | 1,095.48 | 1,109.40 | 1,052.48 | 1,006.82 | 1,047.09 | 1,025.88 | 1,010.14 | 1,056.50 | 1,080.63 
Chenier 735.54 | 759.57 | 765.00 | 784.64 | 786.79 | 769.59 | 780.98 | 780.86 | 776.21 | 777.17 | 786.52 | 772.70 | 785.34 | 793.05 | 784.56 
Plastics and rubber 
DrOCRICES ee fer eco eer 528.69 | 549.57 | 554.60 | 552.11 | 566.21 | 556.40 | 558.00 | 561.40 | 561.39 | 569.24 | 572.87 | 564.74 | 571.83 | 583.03 | 579.33 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING fos coesess< potercnseesanss-cs 460.32 | 473.10 | 476.93 | 478.55 | 488.06 | 477.44 | 488.80 | 487.50 | 481.07 | 481.92 | 490.03 | 484.58 | 486.39 | 486.12 | 486.12 
Trade, transportation, 
UNC Se coco eavenerceeensl 459.53 | 471.09 | 473.36 | 470.20 | 478.67 | 467.07 | 476.75 | 478.96 | 475.09 | 476.95 | 487.22 | 483.68 | 485.45 | 486.29 | 482.50 
Wholesale trade..................-.---, 643.45 | 643.99 | 642.79 | 649.61 | 657.80 | 639.10 | 654.70 | 655.29 | 647.25 | 651.67 | 663.74 | 651.83 | 658.16 | 658.32 | 659.68 
FRAN ACG ey eceenee--- nan nnn-as 346.16 | 360.53 | 361.65 | 357.77 | 366.91 | 356.40 | 362.37 | 364.14 | 362.95 | 365.90 | 373.97 | 372.47 | 373.66 | 372.31 | 366.21 
Transportation and 
WATRIOUSING: sa ciszatesesssesstines 562.70 | 580.68 | 586.59 | 593.11 | 603.10 | 581.53 | 593.49 | 595.64 | 586.80 | 590.94 | 604.36 | 604.42 | 606.96 | 608.59 | 607.70 
URIS arcenwcpiveeneeeehuns eeacsauote 977.18 | 978.44 | 985.92 | 996.16 | 997.09 | 987.22 | 992.98 | 1,003.25} 1,005.72| 1,000.42 | 1,010.24] 1,006.14] 1,013.50 | 1,024.49 | 1,038.33 
WORT TRIN costs scr, sete ccaannenceanne 731.11 | 739.41 | 753.59 | 758.59 | 769.12 | 742.20 | 760.03 | 757.94 | 753.18 | 758.46 | 773.90 | 768.04 | 774.17 | 775.77 | 773.59 
Financial activities.................. 558.02 | 575.43 | 581.74 | 585.40 | 604.03 | 587.84 | 611.90 | 608.04 | 595.94 | 599.04 | 621.19 | 606.85 | 612.42 | 608.61 | 608.61 
Professional and 
business services...............-- 557.84 | 574.59 | 577.64 | 580.04 | 596.16 | 579.33 | 598.56 | 597.18 | 585.14 | 584.12 | 598.58 | 581.74 | 581.08 | 579.33 | 579.33 
Education and 
health services...................... 473.39 | 493.02 | 499.61 | 502.45 | 506.93 | 507.33 | 508.89 | 509.21 | 502.59 | 503.23 | 510.45 | 509.93 | 515.03 | 512.85 | 513.50 
Leisure and hospitality............ 215.19 | 221.15 | 222.31 | 221.60 | 227.30 | 217.63 | 224.40 | 224.36 | 219.86 | 222.36 | 226.81 | 226.03 | 227.76 | 22213 | 224.66 
ORGY SOTVICG Bossa cusnesnasenevinnen 428.64 | 439.65 | 443.52 | 442.77 | 449.72 | 442.40 | 445.84 | 447.24 | 443.48 | 443.48 | 447.04 | 441.70 | 443.73 | 443.48 | 443.58 
2 Data relate to ‘ev on ere in natural resources and mining and Industry Classification sions (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (sic) 
mendachwing, consiniaion era in construction, and noneupervisory system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on 


the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary. 


workers in the service-providing industries. 
NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


{In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
ie 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
64.7 56.7| 65.8] 64.2 61.9} 63.3) 59.9} 576) 644) 69.1 64.4 
60.3} 65.5} 58.8) 47.7| 61.7] 65.5} 52.9) 523 54.1 oY 2 (| Wess 
49.6) 48.6) 36.5| 41.4) 38.1 35.6] 38.5) 39.0 35.6] 37.8) 36.0 
37.0 37.6] 41.0) 41.7| 43.7 39.0 41.7) 43.3) 43.9) 42.4) 37.2 
36.7| 44.1 46.9} 43.3 37.2} 43.2} 40.8) 50.4) 48.2 
64.9} 61.0) 65.8) 66.4) 69.1 66.9} 64.4) 62.2} 62.9} 66.7} 69.6 
66.0 68.3 68.3} 58.5 56.3} 58.1 62.2 55.9 §3.1 54.0 58.3 
50:71 50:5) 43:5) 37.2) 39:7), -362 35.8) 34.5) 32.2) 31.7] 30.9 
38.3) 36.5) 35.4) 36.7 38.8| 39.7) 41.4) 38.1 39.0} 37.8) 349 
35.6 36.0] 41.2! 43.0] 40.6] 37.6 34.5, 41.7) 482 
64.9| 63.7) 64.0) 65.6) 65.8; 66.7}| 66.2} 69.4) 68.7) 66.4) 665 
68.7 71.4) 71.9 68.5} 66.2} 67.3) 60.4) 58.3) 55.0 61.0} 55.2 
51.4) 50.7) 47.1 42.8| 38.8 37.6} 34.5} 31.1 32.9} 31.3] 31.7 
29.9 31.1 31.3) 33.3) 35.8 36.9} 37.4| 37.8} 39.9} 38.3) 358 
36.5} 35.1 34.7| 37.4, 36.5) 38.7) 35.1 39.9} 40.3 
Over 12-month span: 
1999... 70.5| 68.7) 68.2 68.0 68.3 68.3} 68.0 68.0 67.8| 69.1 68.3] 69.1 
2000... 70.9} 69.2 73.2 71.0} 69.8) 71.0 70.0} 70.3} 70.3) 65.6} 63.8) 62.1 
OOM Rey ccran cect rercranteacauceeeesttacscess 59.5} 59.5] 53.4; 49.3) 48.6) 45.0! 43.3) 43.9] 39.9) 37.8) 37.1 34.9 
200 2 a rtensciopeedeccetenuccese cease Sasoecee! 33.6) 31.7} 30.2 30.2 30.4} 30.6} 30.8 31.8; 31.5} 30:0) 33:5] 33:3 
2OOS reer rte eescre reece pment sine oe 33.8 33.3} 34.5| 35.4) 36.5) 35.4] 35.8] 33.6] 38.3] 36.0 
Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 
42.3| 38.7 33.3 39.3} 52.4) 34.5} 50.0] 40.5) 41.7; 50.6) 56.0; 518 
50.6] 53.6) 54.8) 42.9) 39.9 53.6} 62.5} 28.6) 24.4) 35.1 41.1 38.7 
24.4| 22.0) 24.4] 143) 143] 19.6) 14.3) 13.7| 17.9] 16.7] 16.7 9.5 
19.0} 22.6) 20.8) 33.9} 30.4) 32.1 34.5) 25.0 31.0 19.6} 21.4) 25.0 
36.3 19.0 27.4; 20.2} 30.4) 256) 31.5) 25.6) 29.8) 29.8 
Over 3-month span: 
GOO ren vecuciavescseisnnsexteveces<rereoresued 33.9} 40.5] 37.5] 35.7) 41-7) 435) 423) 38.1 41.1 446) 49.4) 56.5 
OOO aecesectereptsetersenceseeeneennsc deer 54.2 54.8 58.3} 51.8) 41.7] 41.1 54.8} 48.2| 29.2) 256) 25.0) 42.3 
34.5| 24.4 17.9 14.3 11.9 14.3 10.7 7.7 8.3 9.5 8.9 8.3 
11.9 11.9 16.7} 20.2) 21.4) 20.2) 286) 256) 256 17.9 14.9 10.7 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data” for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industres with increasing and decreasing employment. Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 2003” 
2001 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period............s:ssssseeeeeeeee 29 19 1 2 Ali 1 0 2 1 1 1 0 2 0 5 | 


In effect during period...........:.cecee 30 20 3 2 1 2 0 2 1 1 1 1 2 2 5 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 99 46 2 4.3 1.4 17-5 .0 4.0 4.0 1.3 4.0 0 3.2 0 92.9 — 

In effect during period (in thousands). 102 47 13.5 4.3 1.4 18.8 0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3:2 3.2 92.9 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).......-....:0c00-4 1,151 6,596 133.4 23.9 28.6 48.8 0.0 18.5 40.0 40.0 16.0 12.0 10.9 51.3] 1,318.3 

Percent of estimated working time’... .00 .00 .00 .00 -00 .00 @ .00 .00 -00 () () () () () 


1 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—56. 
working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 2 Less than 0.005. 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 


is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," p = preliminary. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Series 4 
2001 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
-+ 4 fee at IE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 

177.1 179.9} 181.0} 181.3) 180.9} 181.7) 183.1 184.2) 183.8) 183.5} 183.9] 184.6} 185.2} 185.0 
530.4 538.8} 543.2} 543.1 541.9} 544.2) 548.5) 551.8) 550.5) 549.7) 550.9) 553.0) 554.7) 554.3 
173.6 176.8 177.1 177.4 177.8 178.1 178.9 179.2 179.0 179.4 180.3 180.9 181.3 182.2 
173.1 176.2} 176.5} 176.8) 177.3) 177.5) 178.3) 178.6] 178.4) 178.8) 179.7) 180.4) 180.7} 181.7 
173.4 175.6 175.1 75:5: 176.1 176.7 177.6 We E 177.3 177.8 178.9 179.7 180.1 181.5 
Cereals and bakery products 193.8 198.0; 198.9} 198.3} 197.3} 199.8) 201.8) 202.1) 201.9} 203.0} 204.5) 204.5) 203.5) 203.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 161.3 162.1 161.3 162.1 162.4 161.6 164.7 164.8 165.2 164.7 168.2 169.7 alas 174.0 
Dairy and related products’ 167.1 168.1 166.5 167.1 167.3 166.4 167.2 167.1 165.8 165.4 164.7 167.5 170.3 171.8 
Fruitsiandivegetables. ..<::iccfsccasesteacsetorsescessoesss 212.2 220.9} 217.4) 219.8) 224.9) 227.1] 223.3) 223.6) 221.3) 226.2} 226.6) 224.9) 224.4] 226.3 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
materials. 139.2 139.2} 140.5} 139.1 139.8] 140.6] 140.8; 140.3) 140.5} 140.3} 138.4] 139.7] 139.2] 140.5 
Other foods at home 159.6 160.8 160.9 161.1 161.1 161.8 162.2 162.6 162.1 162.1 167.7 163.2 163.1 163.0 
Sugar and sweets 155.7 159.0} 159.9} 158.5} 159.1 169.7; 161.8} 162.5} 161.4) 162.3) 162.7) 162.5} 162.3} 162.5 
Feats ariG Olle eerie in eh seb cco ean 155.7 155.4) 155.9} 153.4) 152.8} 155.8; 158.7) 157.5} 156.1 157.6] 156.3) 157.7) 157.6} 159.7 
Other foods...... 176.0 177.1 177.0 178.3 178.2 178.2 177.9 178.6 178.5 177.8 179.0 179.4 179.4 178.7 
Other miscellaneous foods’ 108.9 109.2 109.8 110.3 110.2 109.7 110.5 110.1 110.4 110.1 111.3 109.9 111.0 110.7 
Food away from home! 173.9 178.3 179.6 179.8 180.1 179.9 180.7 181.0 181.1 181.5 182.2 182.6 182.8 183.3 
Other food away from home'’* 113.4 117.7 119.1 119.7 119.8 119.9 120.2 120.4 120.4 120.5 121.3 121.4 121.8 122.3 
Alcoholic beverages... 179.3 183.6} 184.7) 185.1 184.9} 185.8] 185.9} 186.6) 186.4) 186.7} 187.2} 187.1 187.9) 188.1 
Housing 176.4 180.3; 181.4] 181.2} 181.1 182.3} 183.2) 184.3) 184.1 184.5} 185.9) 186.1 185.8) 185.7 
Shelter. 200.6 208.1} 201.3} 209.6) 209.5) 210.9) 211.6} 212.1) 212.1) 212.8) 213.8] 214.3) 213.8) 214.7 
Rent of primary residence... a 192.1 199.7) 201.3) 202.0! 202.5} 203.3) 203.7) 204.1} 204.5) 204.9) 205.6} 206.1| 206.6} 206.9 
Lodging away from hOMe............2.cs0eeeseeeeee ees 118.6 118.3 117.0 113.2 109.2 114.3 117.6 119.7 118.7 121.4 124.8 125.1 118.5 120.9 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence-..... 206.3 214.7} 216.8] 217.38] 217.9) 2185} 218.7} 218.9) 2189) 219.1) 219.6] 220.1} 220.7) 221.4 
Tenants' and household insurance = Pr tee 106.2 108.7 110.0 111.4 112.3 113.9 114.1 114.0 114.2 114.3 115.6 115.8 115.9 116.0 
Fuels and utilities 150.2 143.6 144.4 143.6 144.2 146.1 148.3 154.5 153.1 153.7 159.4 159.2 159.6 155.0 
135.4 127.2} 127.9} 127.0] 127.5} 129.5} 131.9] 138.5} 136.8} 137.5] 143.6] 143.0) 143.4) 138.2 
Fuel oil and other fuels 129.3 115.5} 119.3) 121.8} 125.6] 136.6; 156.3} 169.0} 147.9} 137.0} 130.5} 130.7} 130.5) 131.4 
Gas (piped) and electricity. 142.4 134.4) 134.9] 133.7) 134.1 135.6] 136.9} 143.5} 143.0] 144.5} 151.6) 151.0} 151.5} 145.6 
Household furnishings and operations... 129.1 128.3] 128.0] 127.8] 127.0] 127.4] 127.7) 127.1] 127.2] 1263] 126.1] 125.5} 125.2} 125.1 
AD DANN a serseesesnes--nersece=nessccconpass 127.3) 124.0 126.8 125.5 121.5 118.1 120.6 123.6 123.9 122.5 116.2 ie2 122.0 124.8 
Men's and boys' apparel. 12557; 121.7) 122.8] 123.2} 119.3) 116.1 117.3} 121.0} 120.8) 119.5} 113.8) 113.4) 117.3} 120.8 
Women's and girls' apparel... 119.3 115.8 120.5 118.0 113.1 107.6 112.4 117.2 117.8 115.5 106.1 107.9 115.5 118.8 
Infants' and toddlers! apparel '...... 129.2 126.4) 127.7} 127.5) 125.3) 121.1 122.3) 124.1 123.4) 123.6) 117.9} 120.8) 124.1 125.2 
Footwear 123.0 121.4 123.0 122.7 120.7 119.7 119.8 119.8 119.9 119.7 117.5 117.8 120.3 121.8 
Transportation 154.3 152.9] 154.9} 155.2} 154.2) 155.5} 158.9} 161.0} 159.3} 157.2} 156.8] 158.3) 159.4) 157.1 
Private transportation 150.0 148.8 161.1 151.5 150.4 151.8 155.3 157.3 155.5 153.1 152.4 154.1 155.4 153.0 
New and used motor vehicles... 101.3 99.2 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.2 98.0 98.0 97.8 97.4 96.5 96.0 95.1 94.6 
New vehicles 142.4 140.0} 139.5} 140.4] 140.6) 139.7} 139.2} 139.3) 138.7) 138.1 137.7; 136.8} 136.4} 136.5 
Used cars and trucks’... 158.7 152.0/ 150.7/ 148.8] 148.5} 148.3] 1484! 148.5] 1484) 147.9] 145.7) 143.3] 139.0] 135.1 
Motor fuel... ccccccc- cece noes 124.7 116.6 124.5 124.4 119.7 126.3 140.4 148.1 140.6 131.3 130.6 139.0 147.1 136.6 
Gasoline (all types) 124.0 116.0} 123.9) 123.8) 119.1 125.7; 139.7} 147.4] 139.9] 130.6} 130.0} 138.4] 146.5} 136.0 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 104.8 106.9! 106.9} 107.2} 107.0} 107.8) 1082) 107.9} 107.7} 107.8; 107.6) 107.9} 107.7} 107.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 183.5 190.2} 191.8] 192.8} 193.3] 193.7} 194.5} 194.3) 194.6} 194.9} 196.0] 195.7} 196.2} 196.9 
Public transportation 210.6 207.4| 203.4; 202.3} 203.0} 202.2) 203.6) 206.1) 207.2; 211.6) 216.7) 213.8) 211.2) 211.3 
Medical care. 272.8 285.6| 289.2} 290.5} 291.3} 292.6) 293.7) 294.2} 294.6) 295.5) 297.6) 298.4) 299.2} 299.9 
Medical care commodities 247.6 256.4| 258.3} 259.1} 259.5} 260.3) 260.4) 261.4) 261.6) 261.8) 263.6) 264.1) 264.9) 264.7 
Medical care services 278.8 292.9] 297.1] 298.5} 299.4) 300.8) 302.3) 302.6) 303.1; 304.2) 306.4) 307.2} 308.2) 309.1 
Professional services............ 246.5 253.9] 256.0| 256.5] 257.0] 257.8; 258.8} 259.1] 259.8) 261.1) 260.9) 261.7) 262.2) 263.0 
Hospital and related services. 338.3 367.8] 376.7) 380.7) 382.4) 385.7| 388.2} 388.7) 388.7) 3889) 394.7) 398.6) 399.6} 400.7 
Barrantione 104.9 1-6.2| 106.4 106.4} 106.5} 106.9} 107.2) 107.4; 107.4) 107.6) 107.7} 107.7; 107.7) 107.6 
Video and audiol 101.5 102.6] 102.6{ 103.0] 103.2} 103.4; 103.8) 103.7) 103.8} 103.8} 103.7} 103.7} 103.5] 103.5 
Eaieatanandicommunicatlonce 105.2 107.9} 109.4} 109.3} 109.2} 109.7) 109.7} 109.4} 109.0; 108.6} 108.9} 110.1 110.9] 110.9 
Education =. csccccnn 118.5 126.0) 129.9| 130.0} 130.0} 130.6} 131.0) 131.1) 131.2} 131.4) 132.6) 136.2; 138.7] 139.1 
Educational books and supplies..... S 295.9 317.6] 323.2| 324.0] 323.3} 329.5] 332.8) 333.2} 332.3} 332.5] 335.0] 3385] 338.2) 339.7 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 341.1 362.1] 373.8} 374.1] 374.0} 375.5] 376.3) 376.5} 377.1} 377.7} 381.2} 392.1; 400.0) 401.1 
Comniininatian 93.3 92.3 92.2 91.8 91.8 92.0 91.9 91.3 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.6 88.4 
Information and information processing’ Be awl 92.3 90.8 90.4 90.0 90.0 90.3 90.1 89.5 88.6 87.9 87.5 87.0 86.7 86.4 
Telephone SANS ee 99.3 99.7 99.9 99.8 99.9} 100.4) 100.5 99.7 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.1 

Information and information processing 
Be De I agai 21.3 18.3 17.7 17.3 17.2 17.4 16.9 16.8 16.7 16.4 16.0 15.7 15.6 15.6 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’? rare 29.5 22.2 20.7 20.0 19.7 19.5 19.1 19.0 18.7 18.0 17.2 16.7 16.3 16.5 
Other goods and services... 282.6 293.2} 295.4) 295.6] 295.8] 296.5}: 297.5) 297.3] 298.1] 298.1) 299.2) 2996) 299.9) 300.2 
Tobacco and smoking products. 425.2 461.5| 470.6 470.4 472.5| 472.4 472.7| 467.2} 467.9) 465.6 469.1 471.8) 468.7 469.5 
Sing or CPO ile i er 170.5 174.7| 175.3} 175.5} 175.4) 175.9} 176.7} 177.2) 177.7} 177.9) 178.4) 178.4) 179.0) 179.1 
Personal care Products .......s..csssssessssseseeesssseeeeee 155.1 154.7, 154.6] 154.2) 153.4) 153.0) 153.3} 153.3) 154.1 153.6) 154.2) 153.5} 153.4) 153.6 
Personal care services’ 184.3 188.4, 189.3] 189.9] 189.9; 190.6} 190.9} 191.7} 192.5) 193.0; 193.2} 193.9) 195.4) 195.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2002 2003 


chs 2001 | 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. [ May | June [ July | Aug, | Sept, | Oct. 
Miscellaneous personal serviceS............-.-----4 263.1 374.4] 276.0| 276.6 2769] 278.1| 280.4) 281.4 282.0] 282.7/ 283.8| 284.1) 284.3) 285.3) 285.8 
Commodity and service group: 

GOMTMITOCHIGS Siaase roses cece nett crccascensnteve eretecnaceenees 150.7 149.7} 150.7} 150.6) 149.7} 150.0} 152.0) 153.1 152.2) 150.9} 150.4) 150.0) 150.9) 152.0} 151.4 
Food and DeVerageS. .........-::-esecssseseeeeesseeeeneneees 173.6 176.8} 177.1 177.4 177.8| 178.1] 178.9) 179.2} 179.0} 179.4; 180.2} 180.3) 180.9) 181.3} 182.2 
Commodities less food and beverages. 137.2 134.2} 135.5| 135.2} 133.6] 133.9] 136.4 138.0} 136.7) 134.6] 133.6] 132.9) 133.9} 135.4) 1341 

Nondurables less food and beverages... 147.1 145.1 148.4 148.0 145.2 146.1 151.2 154.5 152.3 148.9 147.4 146.6 149.2 163.1 161.2 
ADparel ........cccscses--cescescsseteneeeensensesasecsnnensensed 127.3 124.0 126.8 125.5 121.5 118.1 120.6 123.6 123.9 122.5 119.5 116.2 117.2 122.0 124.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel..... 163.4 162.2} 166.0) 166.0} 163.9) 167.4) 174.1 177.8| 173.9} 169.2} 168.6] 169.2} 173.0] 176.4; 171.6 

Durables... 124.6 121.4 120.6 120.5 120.2 119.9 119.7 119.5 119.2 118.5 118.0 117.4 116.7 115.7 115.2 

Services........ 203.4 209.8 211.7| 211.8] 211.9] 213.1] 214.0) 215.1] 215.1) 215.9) 2168) 217.6) 218.0) 218.1) 218.4 
Rent of shelter® 208.9 216.7| 218.4) 218.2] 218.1] 219.5} 220.3) 2209) 220.8) 221.5) 221.7) 2226) 223.1) 2226] 2235 
Transporatation services... 201.9 209.1; 210.9} 212.0) 212.0) 212.3) 213.4 2142) 215.3) 2163) 217.1 218.0) 217.2} 216.8) 218.9 
OUST SOMVICES: <. siecsceccxscsesecoecccccccitipecssssseacssesns 238.0 246.4} 249.7| 249.9} 250.2} 251.4] 252.4) 252.6) 252.5) 252.8) 253.0) 253.7| 255.5) 257.0) 257.2 

Special indexes: 

All items less food....... 177.8 180.5] 182.2] 182.1] 181.6] 182.4 183.9] 185.2! 184.7) 184.3) 184.5) 184.6) 185.3) 186.0) 185.6 
All items less shelter. 169.7 170.8 172.2 172.3 AeA 172.3 174.0 175.3 174.7 174.1 174.3 174.2 175.0 176.0 1755 
All items less medical care.... 171.9 174.3 175.6 175.6 175.1 175.9 177.3 178.4 178.0 APT 177.9 178.0 178.7 179.2 179.1 
Commodities less food 138.9 136.0| 137.3] 137.0] 135.6} 135.8) 138.3] 139.8} 138.6) 136.5) 135.5} 1349) 135.9) 137.3) 136.1 
Nondurables less food 149.1 147.4 150.6 150.2 147.6 148.4 153.3 156.5 154.3 151.1 151.1 149.0 151.5 155.2 153.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel... ool 164.1 163.3} 166.9] 166.9} 165.0/ 168.2] 174.4] 177.7) 174.2) 169.9) 169.4) 170.0} 1734) 176.6) 172.2 
INGtt rahe. es eee tses gastro rec scence sonics 160.6 161.1] 163.0] 162.9) 161.6} 162.2} 165.3] 167.2} 165.9) 164.3) 163.9) 163.5) 165.2) 167.4; 166.8 
Services less rent of shelter” a 212.3 217.5) 219.9} 220.2] 220.5) 221.6) 222.8) 224.4! 224.6) 225.5) 227.2| 228.0) 228.4) 229.2) 2287 
Services less medical care services. 196.6 202.5] 204.2} 204.3| 204.3] 205.5} 206.4) 207.4 207.5) 208.2} 209.1) 209.8) 2103) 210.3) 2105 
Energy 129.3 121.7} 125.8} 125.3) 123.3} 127.5} 135.4) 1426) 138.1 134.0| 136.5} 136.8) 140.6] 144.6} 136.9 
All items less energy 183.5 187.7, 188.8} 188.9} 188.6} 189.0) 189.7} 190.2} 190.2) 190.3) 190.3; 190.5) 190.8} 191.0) 191.7 

All items less food and energy... 186.1 190.5] 191.8} 191.8] 191.4) 191.8) 192.5} 193.0) 193.1) 193.2) 193.0} 193.2) 193.5) 193.6) 194.3 

Commodities less food and energy.... 145.3 143.7| 143.9} 143.6] 142.5) 141.7} 142.1; 142.6) 142.5) 141.7) 140.8) 139.9) 139.7) 140.2) 140.4 

Energy commodities cl 125.2 117.1 124.8 124.9 120.7 127.5 142.1 150.1 141.7 132.3 130.9 131.3 139.2 146.9 137.0 

Services less Energy. .........:.:0-ececececeseseeeeeees 209.6 217.5} 219.5} 219.8] 219.8} 221.0} 221.9) 222.4) 222.5) 223.1) 223.5) 2243] 2249) 2249] 2258 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

173.5 175.9 1773 1774 177.0 177.7 179.2 180.3 179.8 179.4 179.6 179.6 180.6 181.0 180.7 

516.8 523.9| 528.2} 528.4) 527.2) 529.2) 533.7) 537.1) 535.5} 5343) 534.3} 535.0) 537.1; 539.2) 5382 

173.0 176.1] 176.3] 176.6} 177.1) 177.4) 178.3); 178.5} 178.3) 178.7) 179.5} 179.6} 180.2) 180.7} 181.7 

172.5 176.5] 175.7] 176.0) 176.5} 176.8} 177.7) 177.9) 177.7| 178.1 178.9} 179.1 179.7; 180.2} 181.2 

Food at home 172.4 175.1] 174.2) 174.5} 175.1] 175.7} 176.7] 176.8} 176.4) 176.8; 177.9) 178.0) 178.8) 179.4); 180.7 

Cereals and bakery products..... 193.6 197.1} 198.9] 198.2} 197.1] 199.9} 201.9} 202.1) 201.8) 202.9) 203.7| 204.4) 204.5) 203.5) 203.2 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... 161.2 162.0} 161.2) 162.1} 162.3) 161.5) 164.5) 164.8) 165.2; 164.6) 167.0; 168.2) 169.5; 170.9) 1738 

Dairy and related products’ | 167.1 167.2} 166.4) 166.9} 167.2} 166.3) 167.1; 166.7) 165.6) 165.1 163.5} 164.4) 167.0) 170.2} 171.7 

Fruits and vegetables. ..............:csesseessesseessees 210.8} 222.9) 216.2} 218.0) 222.9) 225.7) 221.8] 222.2) 220.0} 224.3) 225.7; 225.3) 223.8) 223.4) 224.9 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 138.4 138.6} 139.9) 138.6} 139.1) 139.9) 140.1) 139.5) 139.6} 139.7| 139.6] 137.5] 138.9) 138.5) 139.8 

Other foods at home. 159.1 160.4) 160.3} 160.7; 160.6] 161.3) 161.9) 162.1 161.7} 161.7| 163.0} 162.3) 162.6] 162.8} 162.5 
Sugar and sweets... 155.6 158.8] 159.5} 158.2} 158.9} 160.4) 161.3) 162.1 160.9} 162.1 162.4) 162.3) 162.1 162.1) 162.1 
Fats and oils............ 155.4 155.3] 155.8} 153.4) 152.9] 155.7) 158.7) 157.7) 156.2) 157.6] 156.5) 156.2} 157.7} 157.6] 159.6 
Other foods 176.3 177.6} 177.2) 178.8} 178.5} 178.5) 178.5} 178.9} 179.0) 187.1 180.5} 179.4) 179.7) 180.0) 179.0 

Other miscellaneous foods’... 109.1 109.7} 110.1 111.0] 110.7) 110.1 110.9} 110.5) 110.9} 110.5} 112.4 1114.6) 140.0) 449.3) ta 

Food away from home! ......-.scsssscesssssseecsveseeeeoveees 173.8 178.2} 179.4) 179.7) 180.0} 179.8) 180.5} 181.0} 181.0) 181.4) 181.7) 182.1 182.4; 182.7} 183.3 

Other food away from home" 113.6 118.1 119.6} 120.0} 120.1 120.2; 120.4) 120.7) 120.8) 120.8) 121.3) 121.4) 121.6) 122.0) 122.5 

Alcoholic beverages..... 178.8 183.3) 184.3) 184.6| 184.7; 185.5} 185.7; 186.8; 186.6; 186.8) 186.8} 187.0} 186.9} 187.7} 188.1 

172.1 175.7; 176.9} 176.9) 176.9} 177.9} 178.7} 179.9) 179.7} 180.0} 180.9} 181.4; 181.6} 181.6] 181.3 
194.5 201.9) 203.5} 203.7} 203.9} 204.9) 205.5} 205.9) 205.9} 206.4) 206.5} 207.2} 207.7) 207.6) 2083 
Rent of primary residence 191.5 199.0} 200.6) 201.3) 201.9) 202.6) 203.0} 203.4) 203.7; 204.1) 204.4) 204.8} 205.3) 205.8] 206.1 
Lodging away from home” de 118.4 118.4) 117.7) 114.0} 109.6) 114.3} 118.0) 120.4) 119.0) 122.2) 122.6) 125.0) 125.2) 119.8] 121.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 187.6 195.1 196.9} 197.4; 198.0} 198.5} 198.6) 198.8) 198.8} 199.0) 199.0) 199.4) 199.9} 200.4} 201.0 
Tenants’ and household insurance”... 106.4 108.7{ 110.1 141.2) 1912.3) 113.7} 113.9] 113.8] 114.0] 114.0} 115.0) 115.4) 115.7] 115.8] 116.0 

Fuels and utilities... 149.5 142.9} 143.6} 143.0} 143.5} 145.3] 147.4; 153.6] 152.4) 153.0} 158.6) 158.9} 158.7| 159.1) 154.3 

Fialste~ce. 134.2 126.1 126.7} 126.0} 126.4; 128.3) 130.5} 137.0} 135.7} 136.3] 142.2} 142.4] 141.9] 142.3] 137.0 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 129.2 115.0) 118.6) 121.0) 125.0} 135.8] 155.7} 167.9] 146.9] 136.1 131.6} 129.6} 129.6) 129.4} 130.7 
Gas (piped) and electricity... J 141.5 133.4) 133.8) 132.9) 133.2) 134.7) 136.0} 142.6]; 142.3) 143.5] 150.3] 150.6} 150.1 150.6] 144.6 

Household furnishings and operations. i 125.8 124.4) 123.9] 123.7} 123.0} 123.2) 123.5) 122.8) 122.8} 122.0] 121.9} 121.9] 121.4] 121.0] 120.9 
PEWPSAS OU asssennsss seu evetckies seb adtatehacnecendtvaeypcaaeslxenictasys 126.1 123.1 125.5) 124.6} 120.9) 117.3) 119.4) 122.5) 122.8} 121.5) 118.7) 115.2) 116.1 121.0} 123.9 
Men's and boys' apparel 125.8 121.7} 122.3) 122.7} 118.8] 115.7} 116.8] 120.6} 120.4) 119.1 116.2} 113.4) 112.9) 116.5} 120.0 
Women's and girls' apparel... 117.3 114.6} 119.3) 117.2} 112.3] 106.7} 111.0) 116.4) 116.4) 114.2} 110.4) 105.0) 106.9) 114.5] 118.2 
Infants! and toddlers’ apparel... 130.9 128.6) 129.5} 129.7{ 127.2) 122.4) 123.6) 125.8) 125.5) 125.7/ 122.9] 120.3) 122.9] 126.5} 127.7 
Footwear. pane 123.1 121.2) 122.3] 122.5) 120.8} 119.5) 119.3) 119.6} 119.8) 119.9} 118.5) 116.9] 117.2} 119.6} 121.1 
Transportation... 153.6 151.8) 154.0} 154.2) 153.0} 154.6} 158.2) 160.3} 158.5] 156.2) 155.7) 155.5) 157.1 158.1} 155.4 

Private transportation 150.8 149.0) 151.4) 151.6] 150.4) 152.0} 155.7} 157.8} 155.9] 153.3) 152.8) 152.5) 154.2] 155.3} 152.5 

New and used motor vehicles”.......0..c:0-- 101 af 99.4] 99.0] 987} 98.5] 98.2] 97.9] —98.0}_—97.7| ~— 96.9] 96.9] 96.3] 95.7} 4.4] 98.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


382-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


: Annual average 2002 2003 
Series 7 Sas. ee 
2001 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. 

NNGW:VOIIC OS sr rpat sn ceves eae satesasseesecseesisivsseoee| 143.2 141.1 140.7 141.5) 141.7 140.9} 140.3) 140.4) 139.7 139.1 138.4) 137.7 137.9} 137.6 137.8 
Used cars and trucks’ 159.8 152.8) 151.5} 149.7; 149.3) 149.2) 149.2| 149.2) 149.2) 148.7} 148.1 146.4) 144.0} 139.8) 135.9 
PROUT Ul cattrcascn secs fcscvics coves aiacncadeees : 124.9 117.0} 124.9 124.8) 120.0 126.7 140.9 148.5} 140.8) 131.5) 130.4) 130.9 139.4) 147.5 136.9 
Gasoline (all typ@S)...........cscsesessessessesessesseseees 124.2 116.4) 124.4) 124.3) 119.4) 126.1 140.3 147.8) 140.2 130.9} 129.8) 130.4) 138.9] 147.0 136.4 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.................! 104.0 106.1 106.2 106.5} 106.3 107.1 107.5} 107.2 107.1 107.2) 107.1 107.0} 107.3) 107.2 107.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............. 185.1 191.7} 193.3) 194.3} 195.0} 195.4) 196.2} 196.0) 196.3) 196.5} 196.8} 197.7} 197.3] 197.9} 198.6 
BUD TANSDOMAU OM Sarcceseccasevecersascserserneccsaatescad 204.9 202.6) 199.2} 198.5) 199.2) 198.1 199.8; 202.0] 203.0) 208.5) 210.8) 212.8) 210.5} 208.4) 208.7 
BN CAUCATO: crates cee oo rissa ra ete as acs tttsotiesapentreeeasietiad 271.8 284.6} 288.3) 289.6) 290.6] 291.8) 293.0/ 293.5) 293.7; 294.6] 295.5) 296.7} 297.4) 298.3) 299.1 


Medical care commodities... 
Medical care services... 
Professional services........ 
Hospital and related services... 


242.7 251.1) 252.8} 253.5} 254.0) 254.8) 255.1] 256.1/ 256.2) 256.4) 256.7) 258.2] 258.6) 259.4) 259.2 
278.5 292.5) 296.9} 298.4) 299.5} 300.9| 302.3) 302.7) 303.0} 304.1) 305.1) 306.3} 307.0) 307.9) 309.1 
248.7 256.0) 258.2; 258.7| 259.2} 260.0} 261.0) 261.3) 261.9} 263.3) 263.5) 264.1] 263.9] 264.4) 265.2 
333.8 363.2] 372.6} 376.7) 379.1] 382.2) 384.8) 385.3) 384.9} 385.0} 388.1) 390.9) 394.2) 395.8) 397.5 


Recreation* cf Oa AS 4) 103.6 104.6) 194.6 104.5} 104.7 105.1 105.4 105.4 105.4} 105.5} 105.5) 105.6 105.7 105.5) 105.4 
NMiGOO ANG BUGIO  cececccccacocccescseccesccsecusecseoscesexs 100.9 102.0} 101.8) 102.2} 102.4] 102.7} 103.0} 102.9) 103.0} 103.0) 102.9) 1029} 1029} 102.7; 102.8 
Education and communication? ....-c......cc.-sse00.-- 105.3 107.6} 109.0} 108.8) 108.8) 109.2) 109.2} 108.9} 108.4} 108.0) 107.8) 108.2) 109.1} 109.7} 109.7 
Education® ‘ 118.7 125.9] 129.6] 129.7) 129.7) 130.3) 130.7] 130.8} 130.9) 131.1) 131.8) 132.3) 135.5] 137.8) 138.1 
Educational books and supplies 299.9 318.5) 324.2) 325.0} 324.5} 330.6) 333.6) 333.9] 333.4) 333.6) 335.5) 336.3} 339.6) 339.6) 340.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 334.7 354.8] 365.7) 366.0} 366.0) 367.2; 368.0) 368.2) 368.8) 369.3) 371.1] 372.6} 382.1) 389.2) 390.1 
RSM CABO oes oe cesevevesecsesiccsczensczccoseocacocss 94.5 93.7 93.6 93.3 93.2 93.5 93.4 92.8 92.0 91.3 90.7 90.9 90.5 90.2 89.9 
Information and information processing’... 93.8 92.7 92.4 92.0 93.0 92.3 92.2 91.6 90.7 90.0 89.6 89.6 89.1 89.1 88.5 
Telephone services ....cccccccsssssssecssesssseeeee 99.4 99.9} 100.2} 100.1} 100.1; 100.7} 100.7 99.9 98.9 98.3 97.7 98.3 98.0 97.6 97.3 
Information and information processing 
Pihoninaniiclachoneconices eee 22.1 19.0) 183) 17.9) 17.8) 17.7] 17.5] 17.4] 17.4] 17.0) 168) 165) 163) 161] 16.2 
Personal computers and peripheral 
BOUIDMONT.otishesceescattace osmoeeees 29.1 21.8} 20.4, 19.7) 19.3) 19.4 18.6] 186) 185) 17.8) 169) 169] 163] 16.0} 162 

Dther OOS ANd SErViCS..........eseseeeeeesseeeeteereeees 289.5 302.0} 304.9} 305.0} 305.1) 305.6) 306.4) 305.6] 306.4} 306.0} 306.0} 307.5} 308.0) 307.9] 3082 
Tobacco and smoking products.........2.:1:2-s:2+4 426.1 463.2| 473.1} 472.8) 474.3) 474.3) 474.8) 469.1] 469.8] 464.8] 464.8} 470.5} 473.2| 469.9] 470.7 
Personal care’ De pate A RTA Dvd eT eee 170.3 174.1 174.8} 174.9) 174.7 175.2 175.7 176.1 176.7 1769) AZZ) T77S\ ALLA 178.0 

Personal care products’ Pe ees RG i 155.7 1555 155.5 155.0 154.2 154.8 154.0 153.8 154.6 154.2 154.4 154.8 154.3 154.0 164.1 
Personal care services’ pen eis ste 2 184.9 189.1 490.1 190.6 190.7 189.1 191.6 192.4 193.2 193.6 193.5 193.9 194.6 196.1 196.3 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS..........2.00 64 262.8 274.0] 275.9) 276.6} 276.7) 277.9} 279.9) 281.1) 281.6) 282.4) 283.9) 284.0) 284.4) 285.2) 285.6 

;ommodity and service group: 

BSFIITIOGIU OSs csrccstersesuvencspyutsarchcveestarvarsqcrstnseessseed 151.4 150.4 151.4 151.3 150.3 150.7 152.8 154.0 153.0 151.6 151.1 150.7 151.6 152.7 151.9 
FOOd ANG DEVELAGES. ..........-s.ceserreeessesssssesessseees 173.0 176.1 176.3) 176.6 177.1 177.4) 1783 178.5} 178.3] 178.7} 179.5} 179.6} 180.2 180.7 181.7 
Commodities less food and beverages............- 138.7 135.5} 136.9} 136.5} 135.0 135.5} 138.0 139.6) 138.2) 136.0} 135.0} 134.2 135.4) 136.7 135.2 

Nondurables less food and beverages.........-.- 149.0 147.0} 159.6] 150.2) 147.3) 148.3] 153.8] 157.3) 154.8) 151.1) 149.6) 148.7) 151.7] 155.9) 153.6 
PAA OMecrace ester savervcrsarncvessieseertceaneveses sacencpancans 126.1 123.1 125.5 124.6 120.9 117.3 119.4 122.5} 122.8 121.5} 118.7 115.2 116.1 121.0) 123.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

PTqPO {S161 0 10) eeene er cee OP Leann ee ee EE 166.3 165.3] 169.7) 169.6) 167.2; 171.0) 178.7| 182.6) 178.3) 173.0) 172.3) 173.0} 177.4] 181.2) 175.7 

SNES setters eitans ears spsvpsvovaacccssb eens eaeeas koe 125.3 121.8) 121.0 120.6; 120.4 120.1 119.9 119.8 119.4) 118.8) 118.3} 117.6} 116.9) 115.5) 114.7 

BVI COS soc aascnscsctbassasidcsssaccgtccessasesvenssasecuretdadehecsed 199.6 205.9} 207.8} 208.1) 208.3) 209.4) 210.2) 211.2) 211.3) 212.0) 212.9) 213.6) 214.0) 2143) 214.4 

=e ek Pee ee ee ee 187.3 194.5] 196.1) 196.2} 196.3} 197.3) 197.9] 198.3) 198.3) 198.8) 198.9] 199.5} 200.0} 199.9) 200.6 

Transporatation services. ed 199.1 207.7} 210.0) 211.4 211.7) 212.2) 213.2) 213.9] 215.0} 216.1/ 216.7) 217.4) 216.8] 2168) 219.0 
BIT SM VICSOS asian cnnavcnussbneihissepdusvaaasveea stensexs) 233.7 241.6} 244.6) 244.8) 245.1 246.2| 247.1 247.0| 246.8) 246.8) 247.2) 247.9} 249.3) 250.6) 250.7 

Special indexes: 

MUPEEITIS ESS 1OO ss cxsicest rcuceapcoespdcescesceccacsusvons 173.6 175.8) 177.5 177.5| 177.0 177.7 179.3 180.6) 180.0] 179.5} 179.5} 179.6} 180.3) 181.0 180.4 


167.6 168.3) 169.7; 169.7) 169.1 169.7} 171.5) 1729] 172.2) 171.4) 171.7) 171.5] 172.3) 173.3) 172.6 
All items less medical care. 169.1 171.1] 172.5} 172.5) 172.1) 172.7] 174.2) 175.4) 174.8) 174.4] 174.5} 174.5) 175.2) 176.0] 175.6 
Commodities less food... As 140.2 137.3] 138.6} 138.3) 136.8) 137.1 139.7} 141.4] 140.0} 137.9} 136.9) 136.1) 137.2) 138.6) 137.0 
Nondurables less food............. aed 150.8 149.2} 152.6) 152.3) 149.6] 150.5) 155.8; 159.2} 156.8) 153.2} 151.8) 151.0) 151.0; 157.9) 155.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 166.7 166.1} 179.3) 170.2} 168.0) 171.6) 178.7] 182.3) 1784) 173.5} 172.8) 173.5) 177.5} 181.1 176.1 
Nondurables............-.--+-- 161.4 161.4] 163.9) 163.9] 1626] 163.2) 166.5] 168.5) 167.1) 165.3) 164.9) 164.6) 166.4; 168.8) 168.1 


All items less shelter...... 


Reerrices laccrentol snellotn oes 188.5) 193.1) 195.2} 195.6] 195.9/ 196.9] 197.9] 1995] 199.7] 200.4 202.2) 2028] 2031] 203.7| 203.2 
- Services less medical care SErViC@S....vv.se-seee 193.11 198.9] 200.7} 2009] 201.1] 202.1) 202.9] 204.0| 204.0] 204.7] 205.2| 206.2} 206.6] 206.8) 206.9 
| 128.7| 120.9] 125.2! 124.8) 122.6] 126.9; 1351] 1422] 137.7| 133.2) 135.6| 1359/ 140.0] 144.2) 136.3 

All items leSS CNErQY..-sccsoosecsesssseceeseeee _| 179.8) 1836] 1847| 184.8] 184.6] 184.8) 185.5] 185.9| 185.8} 185.9] 185.9] 185.9] 186.2/ 186.4] 187.0 


181.7 185.6} 186.9) 187.0| 186.7; 186.9} 187.5} 188.0) 188.0} 188.0) 187.7) 187.7) 187.9) 188.1 188.6 
Commodities less food and energy.......-.-.-.- 146.1 144.4) 144.5) 1441) 143.1 142.2) 142.6) 143.1] 143.0] 142.2) 141.3) 140.3] 140.1) 140.2) 140.3 

Energy commodities. 4 125.3 17.3} 125.1] 125.2} 120.7| 127.6) 142.1 150.0} 141.7) 132.3) 131.0} 131.4) 139.5] 147.2) 137.2 
Services lOSS CNCIQY...-.----s-eceeecierereeeretsees 206.0 213.9] 216.1) 216.5] 216.7} 217.7| 218.5] 2188) 219.0) 219.6) 219.8) 220.5} 221.0) 221.3) 222.1 


All items less food and energy 


Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
ha aeblet le al drag NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2003 2003 
ule! May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept.; Oct 
ULS. City AVEFAGE........cssevscesseseeeenserrarareeereereereresens M 183.5| 183.7} 183.9 184.6] 185.2| 185.0} 179.4} 179.6} 179.6] 180.3} 181.0} 180.7 
Region and area size” 

INOMRO AST UND GIN csicccrscociatcecaseascsaasvetovesunscessaseavncainanevssvaverey M 192.7| 192.8] 193.5} 194.3) 195.0] 195.4) 189.2) 189.2| 190.0} 190.7] 191.9} 192.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........ssesesescessseeseeceseees M 194.6| 194.9} 195.5) 196.6| 197.3] 197.7} 189.8} 190.0} 190.8} 191.8) 193.0} 193.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1 500,000° Ceca pa) Creek: Seed M 114.2] 113.9] 114.5] 114.4) 115.0] 115.2} 114.2) 113.9} 114.5) 114.5) 115.1) 115.3 

Midwest urban* BND sad tat ont GOR hen «nasi by, Sem Wipe Taree Al M 177.7| 178.4) 178.1} 178.8) 179.5} 179.1 172.9} 173.7) 173.3} 174.1 174.6] 174.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........cscssesecereeereeeeseeeeeees M 179.7| 180.7) 180.5) 181.2} 182.0} 181.7) 174.2) 175.1 174.8] 175.5) 176.4 176 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.......cccsssccccssssssesesssnsseee M 113.0] 113.2} 113.1) 113.6] 113.9] 113.6] 112.4) 112.7; 112.5) 113.0) 113.2} 112.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)..............+4 M 171.7| 172.6) 171.4] 172.1] 172.3) 171.8} 169.3] 170.1 169.1 169.8 170| 169.3 

SSCHIUN LINDEN co str ai ccusiieaesavunsusnaesevonanenun< user uous <deasuiiansresa rons M 176.8| 177.2} 177.3| 177.9] 178.3] 178.1] 174.0] 174.3] 174.3) 174.8) 175.3) 174.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.... M 178.6| 179.0] 179.1] 179.8] 180.1} 180.1) 175.7) 176.2) 176.2} 177.0) 177.5) 177.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 112.8] 113.1] 113.1] 113.4) 113.8] 113.6) 111.8} 112.0) 111.9) 112.1) 112.4) 1124 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............+++4 M 174.7| 174.9] 175.0] 175.9} 176.3) 175.6] 174.6] 174.8) 174.6) 174.5) 175.9) 174.8 

WesStUlOanns Sevcressisssetcoreaversstscasehcenraeecorscarnpncactanatemtndcctes M 188.5} 188.1] 188.4) 189.2) 189.6] 189.4) 183.8) 183.3) 183.4) 184.2) 185.0) 184.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........cccecssesseereeeteesssees M 191.2} 190.9] 190.9) 191.7} 192.3} 191.9) 185.0) 184.5) 184.3) 185.3) 186.1) 185.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Si repre teie, 08 eh SOW nted M 114.7] 114.4] 115.1] 115.5} 115.6] 115.5] 114.4) 114.1] 114.6] 114.8) 115.3} 115.0 

Size classes: 

M 167.9| 168.2! 168.3) 169.0) 169.6} 169.5) 166.1) 166.3) 166.3) 167.2} 168.0) 167.7 

M 113.4] 113.4) 113.6] 113.9) 114.3) 114.1) 112.7} 112.8) 112.9] 113.1] 113.5} 113.2 

M 176.1} 176.4) 184.1] 177.1) 177.4) 176.9| 174.5| 174.9] 174.4) 175.3) 175.6) 174.9 
Selected loca! areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI.........0ccccsseeeeeeeeeeeeeeey M 183.4) 184.1) 184.1) 184.5) 186.1; 186.1 177.3} 178.0) 177.8) 178.3) 179.8] 179.1 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........:::::01088 M 186.4; 186.3} 186.3} 186.9] 188.2; 187.8) 179.9) 179.6) 179.6} 180.5) 181.9} 181.2 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 196.8} 196.9] 197.7] 199.1} 199.6] 200.0} 191.7} 191.9) 192.8) 194.1 195} 195.2 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT.........0.0s0000004 1 202.3 -| 203.0 -| 206.8 -| 201.8 -| 202.2 -| 206.2 - 

Glaveland—Akron) OH 3: screxerpcssaperets suacanceasaacetasestceuress 1 175.1 -| 176.0 -| 178.5 -| 166.3 -| 167.0 -| 169.5 - 

ANAS HEE WOT TMs ncn screwed ese wswarenasennvdy dunuewnasdswaauunene 1 176.9 -| 176.5 -| 177.0 -| 176.4 -| 175.9 -| 176.7 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" ......csssssoseeecened 1 115.7 -| 116.8 =| 1172 -| 115.4 -| 116.2 -| 116.9 - 

Aileiritas GAGs sccssncaserssvayessneccovexecueeveseaaturs canvvtusterdvcvens 2 -| 181.5 -| 179.7 -| 180.1 -| 178.7 -| 179.4 -| 177.6 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml..............cseeseseeeeeeneeneeaeneed 2 -| 182.8 -| 183.6 -| 183.3 -| 176.7 -| 177.5 -| 178.2 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.........cccccsseeseseeeeeeeeeeey 2 -| 162.5 -| 164.1 -| 166.1 -| 160.7 -| 162.5 -| 164.0 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL 2a 2 -| 179.4 -| 180.9 -| 181.6 -| 176.8 -| 178.3 - 179 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 189.7 -| 191.1 -| 190.3 -| 187.8 -| 189.2 190.2 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA........:::ccccceeeeeeeeee 2 - 191.9 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA.........:::::sesseeseseeeseeees 2 = 187.8 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 

® Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 

* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 

® Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 

® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
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AK; Cincinnatt, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee—-Racine, WI; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for 
use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific 
date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
a 
: Annual z average 2002 2003 
Grouping = 
2001 | 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug.’ | Sept.?| Oct.? 
_ Fimished go0ds.........-.csssssssssesseseeeeeee 140.7] 138.8] 140.7] 139.7] 139.0] 140.8] 142.3} 144.2] 142.1] 142.0] 143.0] 143.0] 1435] 143.9] 145.5 


Finished consumer goods. 
Finished consumer foods. 


Finshed consumer goods 


141.5 139.4] 141.6] 140.4} 139.6] 141.9] 144.0] 146.3| 143.8] 143.7] 145.0] 145.1] 145.7] 146.3] 147.7 
141.3 140.0} 139.2) 139.2} 139.5] 1420] 142.3] 142.8) 144.0] 1446] 145.2] 1449] 146.2] 147.9| 151.0 


excluding foods...........00. 141.4 138.8 142.2 140.5| 139.3) 141.6] 144.4 147.4 143.5 143.0 144.6 144.8) 145.1 145.3 146.1 
Nondurable goods less food 3 142.8 139.8 143.8 | 142.0 140.6 | 143.8) 147.9) 151.7 146.9) 146.3 148.9 149.2 149.7 150.2 149.2 
| Durable: GOOdS iines-sses-scszsaracsecvospsseerastcd 133.9 133.0 | 134.8] 1336) 1328) 1332) 133.1] 13844] 1325] 132.4] 131.8) 131.7] 131.6) 131.1] 135.5 
Capital Cquipment...........ceeescseeeeceseees 139.7 139.1 139.9} 139.5) 139.1 139.3 | 139.2 139.9) 139.1 139.0 138.9} 138.9] 139.3 139.1 141.1 
| Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.................+«4 128.7 127.8 129.7 129.7 129.4} 131.1 133.5 136.2 133.0 132.5 | 133.5 133.7 134.0 134.1 134.1 
Materials and components 
' ON TMANUTACTUNING ae, ccxsesscsosteseteseneseccecevose 127.4 126.1 127.4| 127.6 127.2 127.9 129.5 130.1 129.4 | 129.3 129.6 | 129.2 130.0 129.8 130.5 
| Materials for food manufacturing............., 124.3 123.2 124.3 | 125.0 126.9| 128.9] 129.6 129.0 129.6 130.8 134.2 133.3 135.5 137.1 142.0 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..! 131.8 129.2 132.9 132.8| 131.4] 133.4) 138.1 140.1 137.6 | 137.0 137.4| 136.3} 137.9 136.3 137.1 
| Materials for durable manufacturing........ 125.2 124.7 | 125.9 126.3 126.2 126.1 126.8 | 126.9| 126.7 128.8 | 126.8 127.1 127.9| 128.9) 129.6 
Components for manufacturing............+44 126.3 126.1 125.8 126.0 125.9 125.8 125.8 126.0 126.0 126.1 126.0 125.8 | 125.9 125.9 125.8 
| Materials and components 
i HOF CONSTUGTON Secccceorcatvccscvecsereeccerversevenees | 150.6 151.3 151.7 151.2 151.1 151.4) 152.1 152.3} 152.9 152.9) 153.0 153.6 153.8 | 155.1 155.2 
| Processed fuels and lubricants. at 104.5 96.3 101.6} 101.2 100.9] 106.9] 113.6] 124.8} 110.8} 108.0 2c 113.7 113.6 113.3 111.9 
| GCONtAINCNS-vereccexcesscerecence cc 153.1 152.1 153.3] 153.4] 153.2] 153.4] 153.7] 153.8 154.0 153.9) 154.1 153.8 153.6 153.6 153.2 
| SUN ES ieveanesctrtn-tecsdccarctericacavs-cancetselises rary 138.6 138.9 139.5 | 139.6 139.6 | 140.1 140.7 | 141.2 141.3) 141.5] 1414.5) 141.5] 141.4] 141.7 141.8 
| Crude materials for further H 
BYOCOSSIN Gir ccteccttccveccorssscntsesssecvseecsesaes 121.3 108.1 112.6 116.1 118.1 | 127.3} 134.0 152.2 128.0 130.9 136.5 | 132.6 131.4] 135.6] 138.3 
' Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... oe 106.2 99.5 99.9 99.4; 100.5) 105.6 106.3 | 105.7] 107.0 111.0 110.4 107.6 111.5 118.7 127.9 
Crude nonfood materials..........ssscseees 127.3 111.4] 119.0 125.3 128.2 140.4 | 151.7] 184.4] 140.6 142.4 152.8 | 148.2 142.9 144.5 141.9 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.............+ 140.4 138.3 140.8 139.6 138.7 140.3 | 142.1 144.3 141.5 | 141.1 142.2 142.2 142.6 142.6 143.8 
Finished energy goods............-. ae 96.8 88.8 94.5 91.3 90.7 95.3 | 101.7 107.4 100.0 98.9 103.1 103.4 | 104.3 105.0 103.2 


Finished goods less energy...........+. on 147.5 147.3 147.9 147.6 147.0 147.9 147.9 148.6 148.2 148.3 148.3 148.2 148.7 149.0 151.4 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 150.8 150.8 151.3 151.0 150.2 151.5 151.6 152.3 152.1 152.3 152.4 162.3 152.7 153.3 155.9 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 150.0 150.2 151.3 150.9 149.9 150.3 151.0 151.0 150.0 150.0 149.8 149.8 149.9 149.7 152.0 
Finished consumer goods less food 
PINCLO TION GV tesmcrectce Ravenstuenat sscocekerteanvseanvecs 156.9 157.6 159.1 158.6 157.2 157.7 157.6 158.4 157.4 157.4 157.1 157.1 157.0 156.9 159.2 
{ Consumer nondurable goods less food 
UIC IOMONOY ssercrevecncorsetucencscrncvenannenefessraaen 175.1 177.5 178.5 178.9 176.7 177.4 177.3 177.7 177.5 177.6 PARTE 177.8 177.6 177.8 178.1 
| Intermediate materials less foods 
| NGOS iesprrrctvcccccsacssccsssatececssee ae 130.5 128.5 130.4 130.3 130.0 131.7 134.2 137.0 133.7 133.1 134.0 134.2 134.6 134.5 134.4 
Intermediate foods and feeds... ant! 115.9 115.5 117.4 117.5 118.8 120.4 121.2 121.0 121.2 122.8 125.1 124.4 125.1 128.0 131.7 
Intermediate energy QOOdS.........sesceceeees 104.1 95.9 101.6 101.0 100.0 105.8 113.2 124.2 110.1 107.1 111.3 113.0 113.5 112.4 ited 
f Intermediate goods less enerQy..........-1+++ 135.1 134.5 135.4 135.5 135.5 136.1 137.1 137.6 137.3 137.5 137.6 137.4 137.7 138.0 138.5 
Intermediate materials less foods | 
AN OMEMGY......sscccccsrcnssessssssserssveccnssecsarens 136.4 135.8 136.6 136.7 136.6 | 137.1 138.1 138.7 138.4 138.5 138.4 138.3 138.6 138.8 139.0 
Crude energy materials........sssssesessseseesees 122.8 102.0} 111.3} 120.0} 124.0! 140.1] 153.9] 200.2| 1388] 141.4] 156.2) 1487] 139.9] 140.7] 135.7 
Crude materials less energy. “33 112.2 108.7 109.9 109.8 110.5 115.1 116.9 116.5 117.0 120.0 119.4 118.0 121.7 127.9 135:5' 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 130.6 135.7 | 139.3] 139.8] 139.9) 143.0] 148.3] 148.1] 146.7] 1465} 146.3] 148.8] 152.0 158.8 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


2003 

May | June | July | aug? | 
126.3 | 137.1] 131.6] 125.2 
778 80.1 

94.6 94.4 

152.7 | 169.3 

146.4 | 146.6 

135.8 | 136.3 

135.7 | 137.1 

376.4) 376.1 

115.3 | 115.4 

124.9 | 124.9 

156.4 | 157.2 

147.4 | 147.5 

145.3 | 145.1 

197.3 | 197.6 

165.8 | 165.0 

111.0} 116.0 

129.2 | 128.8 

142.2 | 142.7 

138.0 | 137.7 

117.8 | 117.8 

132.7 | 132.7 

116.0 | 116.0 

104.0 | 103.6 

137.5 | 136.8 

129.8 | 129.9 

133.9 | 133.9 

127.4 | 127.4 | 128.1 | 128.3] 128.7] 128. 
155.0} 155.0} 155.0} 155.0} 155.0] 155.4 
147.6 | 147.6 | 151.1} 151.1] 151.7] 151. 


Annual average 2002 
re (es 
A same’ 2001 | 2002 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
— | Total mining INdUStHrieS..............seeerereeereeneee 114.3 96.6 | 104.5] 110.5] 113.8) 126.0| 137.4| 169.1] 124.5 
10 Metal mining............:0 70.8 93.6 72.8 74.2 74.5 | 78.0. 78.5 76.8 73.9 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)......... a 91.3 93.9 93.4 93.6 93.1 93.2 93.4 93.7 94.8 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............-4 127.5 107.0} 119.5] 128.8] 133.9) 1525] 170.2 220.0} 150.2 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, ExCept {UCIS.........ececesreesesereeeeees 141.0 143.5 | 143.7] 143.8] 144.2] 144.9] 145.4] 145.9] 146.3 
~ | Total manufacturing industries...............s-0004 134.6 133.7 | 135.6] 134.6] 134.0] 135.7 | 137.6 | 138.7] 136.3 
20 Food and kindred products. 132.8 132.0 | 131.6] 131.6] 1326] 133.9] 1345] 1348] 135.1 
21 Tobacco manufactures... «| 366.1 401.9) 408.6) 409.2} 380.3} 379.7| 379.8) 380.9) 375.5 
22 Txt Mill PRODUCTS. sccececsacas-casacsxnesecccsesraena 116.9 115.8 | 115.6] 115.8] 116.1] 115.3) 1152] 115.1 | 115.2 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.8 125.1 | 125.1 | 125.1 | 124.8] 124.7] 124.7] 124.9] 124.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
OXCODT FUPMILUN Es cc vanvcsscsnssscivescrosssnescocvsssccstes 156.2 155.3 | 154.6] 154.1 | 154.2] 154.4] 155.7] 155.3] 156.0 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 145.1 146.3 | 147.2) 147.0| 146.8] 147.0} 147.1 | 147.2 | 147.3 
26 Paper and allied products.............sscecceeeeeeees 146.2 143.7 | 144.6) 145.1) 144.9] 1448) 144.9) 144.9] 145.1 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 188.7 193.0 | 193.6] 194.0] 194.1 | 196.4] 196.7| 196.7 | 197.0 
28 Chemicals and allied products.............. «| 158.4 157.3 | 159.5] 159.7] 159.3} 160.9] 162.3) 165.2| 166.7 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 105.3 98.8} 117.5] 106.7} 102.4} 116.5] 138.0} 145.9] 118.7 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 125.9 125.5 | 126.3] 125.8) 125.8) 126.3} 127.2} 128.1} 129.1 
31 Leather and leather products..........scseeeees 141.3 141.1] 141.8] 142.1} 142.5] 142.4] 142.4] 142.4] 142.7 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 136.0 137.1 | 137.4] 137.3 | 137.3 | 137.6] 137.8} 137.7} 136.1 
33 Primary metal industries................ceeeseseeees 116.1 116.2] 118.0] 118.3] 118.1] 117.9] 118.0) 118.0] 117.8 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
QQUIDINONE ctw. csscapyceesosssdesare 131.0 131.7 | 182.1} 132.0} 132.2 | 132.4| 13825 132.7] 132.7 
35 Machinery, except electrical.............:cceceeeeeee | 118.0 117.2} 116.8} 1166] 1165] 1165] 1162] 116.0) 116.1 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and Supplies. ..............cccecceseeseeed 107.0 105.7 | 105.1} 105.0} 104.3] 104.2 | 103.8| 104.0] 104.0 
37 Transportation Be 137.9 137.3 | 139.4] 138.3) 137.6] 138.1] 138.3] 139.8} 137.5 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
Qoods; watches And CIOCKS........scsesseseeeesees 127.3 128.5 | 128.8) 128.8] 128.8} 129.4] 129.8} 129.7} 129.9 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)...........sccssssseseeeeseees 132.4 133.3 | 133.6] 133.5] 133.8] 133.7] 134.0] 133.8] 133.9 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)................0+4 123.1 124.5 | 125.5| 125.9] 125.9] 1265] 126.8} 127.3} 127.4 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 143.4 150.2 | 155.0] 155.0] 155.0) 155.0} 155.0} 155.0] 155.0 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 129.8 134.6 | 141.0] 141.3] 142.2] 142.9] 140.7] 140.9] 139.9 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).............06 
46 | Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100} 
SITC 2002 2003 
Bis a industry ere ey Se coe aE REA ree earnenn PPro ESR ETS Sere ee 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
SSeS ——+— —+ me | 
OOO andilive animals? .ccc.:c.csccsc.aso-cescescescessaresenscetout 106.4 | 106.7} 105.8; 105.6] 106.1] 105.9] 1055] 1080} 107.5] 107.1] 107.6] 112.2] 111.9 


04| Cereals and cereal preparations.. 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.8 98.9 98.3 | 100.6 97.4 95.1 96.0 96.9 99.6 101 2 99.7 101.2} 102.3 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..............scssecseesed 96.8 98.3 98.5 99.8) 101.0} 102.3} 1036] 104.5} 103.9] 103.9} 102.3) 106.3) 111.1 
22} Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.............cccssesecseceeseeseeseseese 107.2] 116.9] 116.2) 119.4) 1166] 1166] 118.9] 127.4] 122.7} 1248] 109.2} 121.1 136.7 


24) Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper.... 
26| Textile fibers and their waste 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products........... | 109.3) 104.5 99.5) 112.0] 124.1 130.1 107.5} 102.5] 107.6] 109.8} 114.9} 108.7] 107.9 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes............cccceccsseseesseseseseeees 114.0] 114.0} 113.7 


33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 105.8 99.6 92.2; 108.1 122.9} 130.2} 102.8 96.4} 102.7 105.9 113.0 104.2 104.1 
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5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ....... 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 


97.1 96.8 96.6 97.9 99.2; 100.6] 101.4; 100.9} 100.8 99.6; 100.0) 100.0; 100.5 
101.3} 101.2} 101.2} 102.1 104.1 104.1} 103.9] 103.9] 104.8] 105.8] 105.5] 105.3] 105.6 


55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 97.3 97.2 97.3 95.4 96.0 96.2 95.3 95.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 97.8 99.4 
57 PIASHCSIIM PNIMANY TONING csccserecstescesscrereceees cst cece cecercesvaone 97.3 93.5 92.9 95.1 97.1 99.5) 100.5 97.6 96.6 95.1 94.8 95.3 95.3 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms.... | 97.6 97.7 95.9 97.1 97.5 97.2 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.4 98.4 98.1 98.3 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.0.58. .........cscecceseeess 98.6 98.5 98.8} 100.6} 100.6 100.7 | 101.5 100.9} 101.6} 102.0 101.9] 101.8 102.4 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.4 99.4 99.8 99.7} 100.0 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 100.3 
62} Rubber manufactures. 1.6.8. .......sccsecsssessessesessesseeneseeseens 105.7} 105.4} 105.6) 107.1 108.8 | 108.4} 1086} 108.5] 110.1 110.1 109.5} 109.2] 109.4 

64) Paper. paperboard. and articles of paper. pulp. 
ON PADETDOAIGL.-o-5scs-encnceavesseeccsconscocrsaccecesansaerrerad 96.8 96.6 96.8 97.3 97.2 96.7 96.9 97.3 98.3 98.5 98.3 98.4 97.5 


101.4} 101.3 101.3 100.5 | 100.4] 100.2 100.3 100.3} 100.4} 100.4} 100.2 99.5 99.5 
83.4 83.2 83.5 82.2 83.3 84.3 82.0 79.4 80.3 79.8 80.9 81.6 82.0 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures. n.@.s. .... 
68] Nonferrous metals. 


7| Machinery and transport equipMent............secesseoeesseee 98.7 98.7 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 97.8 98.0 97.9 97.8 97.8 
71 Power generating machinery and equipmert................. 104.7 105.2 105.1 106.5 106.8 106.9 107.1 107.1 107.2 107.4 107.4 107.3 107.9 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 101.8 101.7 101.7 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.5 102.4 102.6 103.2 103.2 103.1 103.1 

74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | 
GAINS FRENCH INTO QUES ccevecesasvtacesscncersixnanstsessscuaccasucpercosccsal 102.2} 102.3) 101.6] 102.0} 102.3) 102.1 102.2) 102.2} 102.4) 102.5; 102.5] 102.7} 102.6 
75| Computer equipment and office Machines. .............000 J 89.1 88.6 88.6 88.8 89.1 88.6 88.8 88.9 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.7 87.8 

76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | 
reproducing apparatus and equipMent...........eersee 96.3 96.3 96.2; 95.4 95.4 95.0 94.2 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.4 93.4 93.6 
| 77| Electrical machinery and equipment... f 93.3 93.4 92.9 92.3 92.1 92.2 92.1 92.0 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.4 88.7 
FENN VON CIOS conceit nda aitadanwnsasessinapssanssnienianteisuansapiaoonand 100.9] 100.9} 101.0) 101.2} 101.1 100.9 | 101.1 101.0) 101.1 101.3 | 101.3) 101.3} 101.5 

87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 


instruments and apparatus. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


+ 


97.6 97.6 98.8} 100.4) 100.0}; 101.2) 101.6 99.8 99.4} 100.2 99.5] 100.1 100.3 
102.0} 101.2} 106.8) 101.7] 107.4] 1085) 1088] 110.3} 1029] 1066] 1082] 1128 116.0 


Meat and meat preparations... 
03) Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


AGUALGINVEREDALES ... Vals ck ceceecescoscocvonseccverseecre-cce 81.4 82.0 82.5 81.1 82.0 81.4 84.3 83.4 81.3 83.5 82.3 82.4 79.7 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 107.5] 106.2] 105.6] 111.5] 104.7} 110.7] 108.5] 103.9} 1089] 106.9} 1055} 104.9 106.3 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
ther Ot ei rre cc. cesreacy sw ostieetesaces east vssveavaccoNva timseuser 94.3 98.6 99.9} 104.0] 106.7} 100.2} 100.5 99.1 94.8 95.3 96.6 98.6 95.5 
1| Beverages and toDacco..........cseeeeeceeceeeeneeeeseeenseneeneed 102.4 102.5} 102.7} 103.0} 103.3 104.0 104.5 104.6 | 103.9 104.1 104.0 104.1 104.4 
11 Beverages te einsees ceecn ttn ehatinsitentenin|| ghOesl 102.2} 102.4] 102.3] 102.7} 103.0] 103.6} 103.8} 103.7} 104.0] 103.9} 104.0 104.3 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............:ssecse 95.7 94.9 94.5 95.2 97.4 98.5 98.4 98.8 99.5] 100.7} 100.5] 105.2 1043 
24] Cork ANd WOO...........cscessseseseseseneeees | 96:3 96.0 94.0 94.7 96.8 95.0 93.4 94.0 94.4 | 100.1 99.3} 112.9 105.7> | 


25| Pulp and waste papet............. cl, 823 80.5 78.9 77.9 80.3 86.5 92.6 95.3 95.3 93.6 91.9 85.6 91.5 

28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 93.8 93.9 94.7 95.5 99.1 99.9 99.5 99.3 99.7} 100.3) 102.9} 103.6 104.0 

29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.@.S. .............+ 101.6 99.9] 101.4} 103.6) 102.3} 102.6] 102.3} 103.5} 104.9 99.4 96.8 95.7 95.1 

3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 97.0 90.4 94.9] 109.6} 121.2| 126.0} 101.6 96.0} 101.7) 106.0) 106.5}; 101.5 101.0 

33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 97.7 89.8 94.2 | 108.1 119.8} 118.1 98.6 92.6 97.6} 103.4} 105.6 99.3 99.8 

34| Gas, natural and manufactured..........:cccccseesseteeeceeeeeeseed 87.3 92.1 97.0} 117.8} 129.3} 185.9] 120.5) 119.0} 130.1 121.5| 108.8} 114.4 106.2 
| 


5} Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .........sssssseeeeeee 98.3 98.0 98.2 99.1 99.8 101.1 100.4 99.0 100.1 100.0 99.2 99.3 99.9 
52] Inorganic chemicals.... | 101.5} 102.5] 102.5] 104.2; 106.5] 110.88) 107.5; 105.8; 1064; 1054; 106.0} 105.4 106.4 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. 95.8 95.9 96.7 96.5 97.5 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.4 97.5 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.......... 99.5 99.3 99.2) 101.8} 101.5} 101.3} 101.5] 101.2] 1025) 103.1 102.5} 101.9 102.0 


55] — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 98.4 98.8 99.2 97.2 97.9 98.4 99.2 98.9 99.4 99.0 91.8 91.7 91.1 
D7 ilims PIASTICS IN PTHMANY TORS a neccccccarccearcaccncexcceewccceternexcersxexe 96.4 96.0 94.8 97.3 97.9 99.3 99.5} 101.7] 106.1 104.3} 103.1 102.7 105.4 | 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms | 99.4 99.5 99.6} 100.2] 100.1 100.4} 100.6; 100.8) 1008| 101.3) 101.4) 101.3 1013 | 
59} Chemical materials and products, 0.6.8. ......:csseeees 91.0 90.8 91.6 92.1 93.1 97.6 96.7 93.2 92.3 93.3 91.9 91.7 92.3 | 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials.....,. 93.5 93.6 93.7 93.2 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.7 94.4 94.9 95.4 95.7 96.4 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .....cecscseseseceseseseseseeeeseeesess 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.2 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG PAPOROOANG: dinzry sence ceseeasneeriv-savaeeecenedeareeunersarel 93.3 93.3 93.0 92.6 92.6 93.0 93.6 93.2 93.5 93.2 94.9 94.5 94.7 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. s 97.6 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.6 97.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.7 97.9 
68} Nonferrous metals...........eceeeee | 76.0 76.6 77.3 76.1 79.2 80.0 78.5 75.8 78.1 78.0 79.1 80.7 82.1 
69| Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. .......ccccsesceseesceeeteeeeeeeees 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.5 98.0 97.9 97.5 97.6 98.3 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.7 
7| Machinery and transport equipment..........sssssseeseeees 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.5 95.3 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 98.5 98.7 99.2 99.4} 100.3} 100.7 100.6 100.6 | 101.4 102.6 102.5 102.1 102.5 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANd MACHINE PAIS...........cceeeeeeseeseeeeeeseeeee 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.6 99.4 99.8} 100.0} 100.0} 100.8) 100.8) 100.4| 100.1 100.4 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 84.9 84.6 84.2 83.9 83.3 82.7 82.8 82.1 81.8 80.6 80.6 80.5 78.7 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 92.3 91.1 92.0 91.7 90.4 90.0 89.5 89.4 89.3 88.7 88.8 88.7 87.8 
7 Electrical machinery and equipment... 96.0 95.9 95.6 95.4 95.7 95.3 95.5 95.2 95.4 96.1 96.0 95.8 95.9 
7B|; CRORG VENICE. <.ssscsrsciasionersnespauvsbistecsadezcnstiarenisaleerncstewc 100.8 | 100.5/ 100.5} 100.4] 100.6} 100.6] 100.6) 100.7| 100.7| 100.7| 100.7) 100.55 101.3 
G5 GI FROOUNB ENS seaszarcyceasipspaasp sang as-viesens Oty est 99.4 99.4 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.8 99.6 99.7} 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.8 
88| Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANG OMICAl GOOGS NG iG cs an vce nceressscsesdecacasverstssiscasientciay 99.2 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100] 
a 
2002 2003 
Category = 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
ee ee all| 
RCL COMMODITIES vic cccecccaccevesecesescssscccessascencsesevossaes 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.8 | 100.1 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...........csssesssseeeesesseed i 109.6 | 108.7] 108.7] 1083} 1082} 1085} 111.8] 111.3} 1108} 109.4) 115.4] 117.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages....... 110.4 109.5} 109.4} 1088] 108.1 108.6 | 112.1 111.2 111.0 109.5 116.4 118.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products pace 102.1 102.0 102.3 102.8 104.6 110.0 108.0 110.2 113.1 109.3 109.5 106.1 105.4 
Industrial supplies and materials...............c00cceeeeee4 96.4 96.1 96.0 97.3 99.2 | 100.6) 100.1 99.4 | 100.1 99.6 | 100.0} 100.2} 101.0 
Agricuitural industrial supplies and materials.......... 98.4 100.1 101.9 103.3 103.8 | 104.8 104.6 | 103.5] 104.4 104.7 105.5 107.2 113.5 
Fuels and lubricants... ra Sanco) eX) 91.6 91.3 96.2} 103.8} 108.0 96.3 94.5 97.0 97.0 | 100.4 97.5 97.2 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 96.8 96.5 96.4 97.3 98.8 99.9 100.7 100.2 100.7} 100.0 100.1 100.4} 101.1 
Selected building materials... 96.6 96.6 96.2 96.1 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.5 96.3 97.5 98.0 98.5 98.8 


CapitaliGOOUS \errescsncseccucerepcecececeveceensaereioes 
Electric and electrical generating equipment... 


«4 98.3 98.3 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.3 97.6 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.4 
102.1 102.0} 101.9} 101.9} 101.5] 101.6] 101.5] 101.5] 101.6] 101.8} 101.6} 101.7] 101.5 


Nonelectrical MaChinery..............csscsssesesessssscsscssees 95.8 95.7 95.4 95.4 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.5 94.6 94.5 94.3 94.1 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............0 101.4 101.4 101.3 101.5] 101.6 101.5 101.6 101.5 101.6 | 101.8] 101.8 101.7 | 101.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............c0e4 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.1 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.4 99.8 


Nondurables, manufactured.............. see 98.8 98.6 98.7 98.2 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.5 98.9 
Durables, ManufactuUred...........scseseeseesceseesseneeeeed 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.9 100.1 100.2 99.9 100.1 100.4 


Agricultural COMMOGItICS.............cceceeeeeeeeesereeeeeeees 106.6 | 108.7) 108.2) 108.3) 107.9} 107.5] 107.9} 110.6] 110.0} 109.9} 1088} 114.9] 117.6 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItIES...........ccsseseeeeeeseeeeeeed 98.1 98.0 97.8 98.2 98.8 99.1 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 98.7 
ee ee a a es ee eee ee ee ee eee 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
2002 2003 
Catego Le oe 
| nal Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
af iD 
| ELS COMMODITIES it wccsseccsscscessecnescsscsccessssoencesessesans 95.5 94.6 95.2 96.9 98.5 99.1 96.0 95.3 96.2 96.7 96.7 96.2 96.2 
Foods, feeds, and DeVerages...........:seesseeeeeeeeeenee 100.0 99.9 100.2 101.3) 101.2 102.6 102.5 101.3] 100.7} 101.5} 101.3 101.8 102.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 106.1 105.8 106.0 107.9 107.8 109.6 108.9 107.5 107.1 107.7 107.6 108.2 109.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 86.6 87.1 87.5 86.8 87.4 86.9 88.4 87.7 86.6 88.0 87.4 87.6 86.2 
. Industrial supplies and materials..............:s0:000000004 95.4 92.3 94.6} 101.3] 107.4] 109.7 97.6 95.3 98.2 | 100.2) 100.5 98.9 99.3 
| Fuels and lubricants.. Serceten Sree orrionce 96.7 89.8 94.7} 109.1 120.9| 125.2 99.3 94.9) 100.3] 103.9) 104.2 99.4 99.8 
Petroleum and petroleum products. Sa enene amaantneee 97.0 89.0 94.0 107.7 119.9 118.6 96.3 91.5 96.4 101.4 103.2 97.1 98.5 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........secseseseeeeteees 90.1 89.7 89.1 88.6 89.2 91.0 93.5 94.1 94.1 93.6 94.7 92.2 94.2 
Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials..........cccccssceeeeeeneeeeees 99.7 99.7 | 100.1 101.5] 1024] 104.2] 103.5] 102.5] 103.0] 102.9] 102.3] 102.4 103.0 
Selected building materials...........:c:csccsessesesseseeeeeeed 96.9 96.4 95.0 95.6 96.9 96.3 95.4 96.2 96.7} 101.8] 102.7} 110.5 109.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 89.9 90.5 91.5 90.5 93.3 92.8 91.7 89.9 92.2 92.2 92.9 93.4 94.4 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods..........-.-4 96.9 96.9 97.1 96.9 97.4 97.9 97.1 97.3 98.2 97.9 97.3 97.8 97.6 
Capital GOOdS, ...2..s.scavasnsscceserescaavdenenavascerorcoseecne 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 93.8 93.7 93.8 93.6 93.8 93.8 93.6 93.5 93.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 95.2 94.8 94.9 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 96.1] . 96.6 96.8 96.6 95.8 96.1 
Nonelectrical MAChiNery.........:csceesscssssereeeeeeeeeeee 92.9 92.9 92.8 92.7 92.6 92.5 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.3 92.1 92.0 91.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. { 100.7} 100.4} 100.5} 100.3} 100.5 100.5} 100.5} 100.66) 1006; 1006) 100.6) 100.5 101.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............+-+4 98.1 97.9 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.9. 97:9 97.9 98.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 97.8 
Nondurables, manufactured...... , 99.5 99.3 99.7 99.7 99.5 99.7 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.7 
Durables, manufactured.............. : 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.5 96.3 96.2 96.2 96.0 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 95.4 95.2 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.7 95.6 95.6 96.2 95.7 95.6 95.7 95.8 
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standards. Modeled estimates are derived from linear regression 
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not available. 
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